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PREF 


I have edited these passages because, 
though they have fallen into my hands, 
peculiarly, the right is conceded me to 
publish them, and I have faith in the 
incomprehensible story related, believing 
in the words of Hamlet that there are 


CHAPTER I. 
AN OLD MAN’S MUSINGS. 


AM an old man. Twen- 
ty years ago people 
said that of me and 
I did not like to hear 
it remarked, but I 
confess it now with- 
out even a wish to 
deny. Doctors have 
said that when a per- 
son begins to find the 
recollection of recent 
episodes and employ- 
ments failing and the 
memory of events in 
childhood acutely 

perceptible, the evidence is certain that 
the mind of that person is aging. With 
the remembrance of past days, there is a 
sympathetic response calling forth a sen- 
timental feeling either of pleasure or of 
pain. In my ease, it is altogether the 
first. Of course, there is a physiological 
cause for these phenomena, but I don’t 
care for scientific reasoning. Dr. Damon 
told me the reason was this. As well as 
[ remember his phraseology he said: the 


ACE, 


more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamt of in our philosophy, and 
that, in this life, some events—mysteries, 
perhaps—are unexplainable by either art 
or science, and are not revealed by 
religion. A. P.S. 


parts of the brain first impressed and 
imprinted—the parts that carry the la- 
tent impressions—remain intact, and no 
longer oppressed and obscured by that 
which has accumulated upon them, begin 
once more to revive and display their 
activities. So, aged people who forget 
the names of those who are staring them 
in the face, the details of the last ride or 
walk, engagements, letters and hours of 
meals, remember with the freshness of 
youth their early friends, the places, 
habits, conversations, incidents that have 
long since passed and have been so long 
in oblivion. It’s all very logical, I pre- 
sume, but I do know that memory, in its 
variations, is a good test of age. 

Born in the last century, I am, this 
day of grace, June 7, 1873, just ninety 
years old, and the kind neighbors of the 
town (for I am a resident of Nyack) have 
honored the anniversary with little gifts 
and best wishes for my continued health, 
but none of their congratulations have 
heen so sweet to my ears as those loving 
utterances from my _ grandchild, Elise. 
She is the only child of my widowed 
daughter-in-law, Anna, and they, with 
my son, Tom, and his wife, make up the 
family—just five of us. Why do I love 
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this gracious being so much? Partly, 
because she is the very image of the dear 
wife gone from me a dozen years ago, 
whom [ married at the age of twenty- 
six. She was a bonny, winsome creature 
of nineteen when our union took place. 
Ah! how clearly I recollect the day I 
first saw her. There had been a picnic 
and a moonlight dance at what they now 
‘all Yonkers, and it was a case of love 
at first sight with both of us. She was 
barely seventeen, then, with a tall lithe 
form—lI think the fashionable world calls 
it sre/te, in these days—clad in pure 
white, with soft blue eyes that had such 
a pleading look in them, luminous with 
atrue heart. I was almost delirious with 
joy as [ held her in my arms. 
where, there is a verse from the poets 
that comes often to my mind. 


Some- 


“QO, summer day beside the joyous sea! 
Forever and forever shalt thou be 

To some the gravestone of a dead delight, 
To some, the landmark of a new domain.” 


That summer day to me is a blessed 
memory. And we had a happy mar- 


ried life for more than half a century. 


Always my companion, faithful and true. 
What a glorious time was our golden 
wedding! Messages of esteem poured in 
upon us, and even the President of the 
United States, who was a distant relative 
of hers, sent a memento of his friend- 
ship. But she sickened and died, two 
years later, and my heart is in the grave 
with her. Ah, well! we can not be sepa- 
rated much longer. There is an old 


style painting, hanging on the walls of 


my bedroom, that represents us the first 
week after the marriage. Her arms and 
neck ‘are bare, with just an orange-col- 
ored sash tied round the waist of her silk 
dress, and the dark-brown hair is puffed 
up ina crown at the back of her head. 
I am standing, looking at her side face, 
my elbow resting on the old spinet—that 
my father thought was such a grand in- 
strument—dressed in blue claw-hammer 
coat, large ruffles on my shirt front, a 
white stock about my throat and a pair 
of buff doeskin pantaloons that fit like a 
glove and meet, carefully, the light 
over-gaiters of my shoes, to which they 
are tied with fancy ribbons. I must have 


been «a handsome young fellow if I looked 
like that. A clean shaven face, but with 
a great mass of coal-black hair that | 
brushed forward over my ears. The 
sleeves of my coat look a little too tight 
for comfort, but I suppose they were all 
right. As for her, no picture could flat- 
ter the beauty that she was. And oppo- 
site there hangs a crayon drawing by 
Elise, for she is very talented, supposed 
to represent my wife and me, which she 
has called “Grandmother’s Courtship.” 

But my granddaughter. Ah, yes! it 
is of her and her happiness I think, now, 
and although her merry wishes gladdened 
my heart, lam slightly troubled in spirit. 
There is a young man named Charles 
Ashcroft, most estimable in every way, 
according to common report, good-look- 
ing, alert and highly honorable in his 
financial dealings, as all the merchants 
tell me, who is doing a thriving business 
in Peekskill. His mother lives with him 
and I am informed they are devoted to 
“ach other. His father left quite a fort- 
une, which he is increasing by judicious 
management. I can’t possibly see any 
objection to him, and I’m sure Elise just 
worships the ground he walks upon. 
But Anna has become possessed of the 
strangest idea. She believes there is 
some mystery about him. Talks to me 
of the queer disappearance of his grand- 
father, which fact I’ve often heard re- 
lated when I was a boy, and has even 
hinted that she was of the opinion this 
young man was the same. Told me, 
only yesterday, that there was something 
tragical about him; that he -was the 
ideal picture of his father in face and 
figure, and she had been told, years ago, 
by elderly people, that the father was a 
personification of the grandfather. Anna 
seems inclined to insist that this young 
Charles is a sort of reinearnation—in 
other words, that he is the original Ash- 
croft who went out of sight so mysteri- 
ously, and has some method of rejuvena- 
ting himself every few years. I don’t 
believe that Anna’s brain has been 
exactly right since the death of her 
husband, my son, Edwin. I pooh-poohed 
the idea and told her that the boy and 
his father were living at the same time, 
if she desired any contravention of her 
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absurd theory, and then she asked me 
who had ever seen the two together. 
Tis true, that the man who married here 
about forty years ago, only had a daugh- 
ter when he went south somewhere for 
his health. There he died, and the 
widow returned with this youth several 
years ago, telling that she had lost her 
other child of the same disease that car- 
ried off the father—consumption. That’s 
the story cur- 

rent among 

people on the 

other side of 

the river. 

Many of the 
residents in 

the country 
hereabouts 

have seen her 

and know her 

to be the same 

woman that 
married the 

elder Ashcroft 
and—pshaw ! 

why should I 

let sueh fool- 

ish fancies run 

in my head. 
This is not the i 
dark ages of 
alchemy and 


transmutation 


but an en- 
lightened era, 
and I am a 
born sceptic, 
anyhow. 

The ghostly 
and supernat- 
ural never 
had any effect upon me when I was a 
child, and Pll not let sueh a gruesome 
thought take possession of me, now. I 
hold that dear girl’s true interests as the 
jewel of my life, well near run as it is, 
and I will guard them as I’ve watched 
over her since she was a tiny babe. 


CHAPTER II. 
INTERVIEWS. 


His soliloquy was interrupted. The 
door of the parlor was hastily opened 


The old style painting. 


and a bright smiling face was a moment 
later looking down into the dim eyes of 
the old man that seemed to gain in- 
creased lustre from the sparkle of her 
youthful gaze. She was like a sharp 
tonic, inoculating with her vitality and 
buoyaney of spirit. Even at his ad- 
vanced age, he was wonderfully preserved, 
however. His figure which must have 
heen almost gigantic in its prime, was 
clad in a rich 
dressing gown 
and under- 
neath its folds 
the frame was 
still large and 
rounded with 
little sign of 
the boniness 
of advanced 
age and there 
was not, in his 
manner, the 
slightest indi- 
sation of senil- 
ity. He had, 
at fifty, borne 
the reputation 
of being the 
strongest man 
‘‘in these 
parts,” and 
his constant 
outdoor life 
had sustained 
his prowess 
and maintain- 
ed his wood 
health long 
after his con- 
temporaries 
had mingled 
with the dust. No one dissented from 
the frequently expressed conviction of an 
admirer that the old gentleman would 
live to be a centenarian. His only boast 
was that he had never paid a cent to a 
doctor on his own account. 

Large landed estates had engrossed his 
attention since he left college, and 
he was always pointed out as a repre- 
sentative descendent of the patroon—the 
so-called gentleman-farmer of New York 
state. Edueated, intelligent, 
and honorable he was a model for the 


venerous 
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rising generation about him. “ George 
Ludlow” was the way he signed his 
name, which was the same 
three generations preceding in his family. 

The half-opened window admitted the 
mild afternoon wind of a summer’s day, 
ruffling the long, white hair that fell 
upon his shoulders and gently agitated 
the gown, especially when the lace cur- 
tain was blown up against it by a 
stronger breeze than usual. 
“QO, grandpa! you’re looking so well.” 

“Am I, Puss? I feel uncommonly 
good to-day, too.” 

“Tam so glad. But I must tell you a 
secret. We are arranging a grand sup- 


per for you, and you mustn’t stir out of 


this room until we call you.” 

“Oh, I mustn’t, eh? What is the 
mystery ? 

“T can’t tell you. You are to be sur- 
prised, and we don’t want you to be 
peeping about seeing what we’re doing.” 

“Tl be a good boy and not intrude 
upon you, then,” and the old man 
chuckled. “ But, Elise, don’t have many 
people at the table if you can help it. 
It bothers me.” 


” 


“T know it does and you shan’t be 
troubled,” as she spoke sinking upon her 


knees at the side of the chair. “ There'll 
only be a few intimates. Squire Gleason, 
and the minister and his wife, and— 
that’s about all, I think.” 

“All?” He turned upon her a look 
that was half shadowed with subdued 
incredulity and half lightened with 
checked merriment. 

“Oh yes! I forgot. Mr. Asheroft is 
coming too. He is so anxious to present 
his congratulations to you.” 

“Of course, of course. He couldn't 
possibly come here for any other reason ” 
and he playfully rubbed the cheeks that 
had suddenly grown pink. “ Quite for- 
got him; didn’t you?” 

She buried her face against his arm 
for a moment while one little hand went 
wavering but searchingly up to his chin, 
and gently stroked the massive jaw. 
Then she raised her eyes a little defiantly 
and said: “That’s what he told me, 
grandpa.” 

“T don’t doubt it in the least,” was 
the dry response and the old gentleman 


as that of 


shook with suppressed mirth. But his 
unbecoming hilarity must have offended 
her, for she rose rather stiffly and went 
marching out of the room with her head 
thrown proudly backward. She wouldn't 
indulge in any retort but she thought 
her grandfather was real mean. 

“ Elise!” 

“What is it, grandpa She half 
turned as she reached the threshold of 
the door. 

“ You’ve forgotten one thing.” 

Her finger went to her lips as she 
stood still, searching for a mental ex- 
planation. “Oh, yes!” and she ran 
back as lightly as a bird on the wing 
and, with the careless grace of girlish 
freedom, she bent over him for an instant 
and imprinted a kiss of affection upon 
his forehead. 

“Thank you, dear. 
next time.” 

“T won't.” And, now, with the per- 
fect satisfaction that arises from doing 
one’s duty, she danced merrily from the 
room. 

“Mr. Asheroft is so anxious; is he?” 
the old man muttered. “It was real 
funny” and he completed the comment 
by laughing as if he had heard the best 
joke in the world. 

The door swung open, again : a matron- 
ly looking person appeared. 

“ How are you feeling, father ?’ 

“ Very well, Anna. The summer air 
makes me imagine [’m quite young 
again.” 

“ But isn’t it a little bit dangerous for 
you to sit in that draft?” 

“Not at all. It’s a light breeze and 
won't hurt me. Don’t fuss on my ac- 
count.” 

It was one of the good woman’s hob- 
bies that his own relatives did not pay 
sufficient attention to his health and she 
had taken the self-imposed task of family 
adviser, frequently to her father-in-law’s 
intense annoyance. 

“ Never fear,” she replied. Her tones 
were mild and smooth though she was a 
large ample-bodied personage with an 
austere manner. She always was noted 
for her correct and frigid diction. The 
death of her husband had been a griev- 
ance to her, apart from the loss of his 
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tender protection, for he had not accumu- 
lated five hundred dollars and she had 
always been dependent for a home upon 
Colonel Ludlow’s generosity. He was 
perfectly satisfied, however, with the ar- 
rangement, for she had served as house- 
keeper and general manager of his domes- 
stic affairs much more agreeably than any 
hired help could possibly have done— 
Tom’s wife was an invalid and was gen- 
erally from home—and the little girl who 
had grown to lovely young womanhood 
had been a well-spring ef delight to the 
grandfather. But years passed in nurs- 
ing a bed-ridden mother-in-law, giving 
attention to the wants of her own child 
and catering to the whims of an elderly 
man had somewhat soured a disposition 
naturally of remarkable sweetness. She 
had, from some cause, formed a dislike or 
more properly a distrust of the young man 


who was evidently seeking her daughter 
in marriage, and the lack of encourage- 
ment she received in her opposition to 
him from the master of the house and 
from Elise had exasperated her to a 
slight extent. Surely, a mother’s dis- 
cernment in such matters was superior 
to any other, she had told herself. 
There was silence for a few minutes, 
both of them seemingly interested in the 
antics of a young kitten that rolled 
feverishly about in the gleam of sun- 
shine on the floor, and made strenuous 
efforts to seize its tail with its fore feet. 
“Elise told you we wanted you to 
remain here till we call you, I suppose.” 
“Yes; the young conspirator has 
some great plot on hand, I guess” and 
he smiled with pleasant thought. 
“She affects more than there really 
ix. Weare to have some delicacies sent 
up from New York with boxes of bon- 
bons, and she wants to surprise you with 
the gorgeousness of the feast. She is 
unnecessarily joyful, I think.” 
The mother’s voice was cordial 
though in slight deprecation of her 
daughter’s enthusiasm. “ Did the vis- 


itors tire you, father?’ 

“Not to any great extent. 
take another little ‘eat-nap’ before sup- 
per, and will be all the brighter then.” 


I shall 


“Do so. But [ want you to read 
thie old newspaper account, [ have here, 
of young Mr. Asheroft’s grandfather. 
It was a very peculiar affair.” 

“TIl read it, of course, to oblige you, 
but, I don’t indorse your wild vagaries 
on the subject. I have examined into 
the young man’s antecedents and they 
are satisfactory to me.” 

“Perhaps, but there seems some- 
thing uncanny about him.” 

“ Pshaw! your ideas are uncanny ; 
that’s all. Have you ever asked him 
anything about his family history?” 

“No; [’m not interested.” 

“But vou ought to be, Anna. It’s 
very evident that Elise is interested in 

him, and you and I ought to know 

everything for her sake. If there's 
anything detrimental to his charae- 
ter, | must know it.” 

“He looks like a foreigner to me, 
anyway. How did he get that scar on 
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"Is this 


his cheek, I wonder! His black eyes, 

too, have an unearthly look in them,” she 

responded tartly. 
“That’s mere delusion. 


But your idea 
of—what is it you call it, metamorphosis ? 
yes, it’s horribly foolish. It makes me feel 
creepy” and the speaker gave a slight 


shudder. “I think I’ll get him to give us 
a little autobiography, to-night, at the 
supper-table. If he is as straight-forward 
as he appears to every one but you, he will 
have nothing to conceal. I believe, how- 
ever, he is just what he seems” and the 
old gentleman spoke testily. “ Let me see 
that account” and he held forth a large 
shapely hand on which the blue veins stood 
out strongly, but which did not tremble as 
one might naturally have expected. He 
was, in reality, what his neighbors called 
him—a wonderful old man. Many 
thought he was a physical and moral type 
of the immortal George Washington. 

“Tt will act as a soporifie and lull me 
to sleep, sooner,” he continued. 


aT” 


“T shall come back in half an hour or 
so, father, and close the window. If 
you’re sleeping, [ll not disturb you. 
You must be very bright for our ban- 
quet.” 

“Full of repartee, eh? Ah! I care so 
little for these vanities, Anna, but I’ll do 
my best.” 

“Good bye” she responded quietly, as 
she passed from the room with stately 
tread. Very much like Colonel Ludlow 
in her deportment—enough so to have 
been a daughter of his—people always 
said of her. Once, when asked why she 
always used the same form of farewell, 
she replied that at his age he was likely 
to pass away at any moment, and she 
wanted the personal gratification of know- 
ing that she had spoken the most loving 
salutation—God be with you—when she 
left him and at some hour it must be for 
the last time. They were a noted family, 
the Ludlows, for they never died in their 
beds. Nature asserted its prerogatives 
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till the last minute. The wheels of time 
ran down with them while they were 
seated at the table, perhaps, or, as in the 
case of the Colonel’s father, while driving 
home from town in the old one-horse 
chaise. The son, Edwin had been fatally 
injured in a railroad collision, but acci- 
dents were the exception in their family 
annals. Their iron will fought the 
tyrant, death, till it was no victory for 
the hand of fate to lay its chill grasp 
upon them. It was a small conquest for 
the great destroyer. 


CHAPTER III. 


A TALE OF LONG AGO. 


As soon as the door closed, the colonel 


picked up from the table at his elbow the 
shagreen leather case—an heirloom—ly- 
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ing there, and took from its rather capa- 
cious depths a heavy bowed pair of spec. 
tacles. Placing them in_ position he 
placidly looked over the quaint piece of 
printed matter, evidently cut from a copy 
of the New York Advertiser of 1801, as 
the attached head-line indicated, and 
then settled himself back comfortably in 
the arm-chair to read. 

The item was topped by the query, 
“WHeERE Has HE Gone?” and, in the 
type of those days, with the small f’s and 
s’s used interchangeably, it told the fol- 
lowing story : 

“The family of Jesse Ashcroft consist- 
ed of his wife, two grown daughters, a 
son of twenty-two and a younger boy of 
ten. They lived in Peekskill, were well- 
to-do respectable people and had many 
friends, some of whom reading these lines 
will doubtless learn, for the first time, the 
extraordinary fate of the eldest son. 
From Peekskill the Asherofts moved to 
Albany in 1782, and a year or two later 
to the vicinity of Schenectady where Mr. 
Ashcroft bought a farm and lived on it. 
The Mohawk River was about a quarter 
of a mile away to the northeast. At some 
little distance north from the farmhouse 
is a spring with a constant flow of clear 
cold water, whence the family derived its 
supply for domestic use at all seasons. 
On the evening of the 9th of November, 
1787, at half past six o’clock, the eldest 
son, Charles Ashcroft, left the home cir- 
cle about the hearth, took a bucket and 
started toward the spring. As he did 
not return in the course of an hour the 
family became uneasy, and going to the 
door by which he had left, his father 
called repeatedly without receiving any 
answer. He then lighted a candle in his 
lantern, and with the eldest daughter, 
Bertha, who insisted upon accompanying 
him, went in search. <A light snow had 
fallen obliterating the path, but making 

the young man’s trail very conspic- 
uous. After going a little more 
than half way—perhaps seventy-five 
yards—Mr. Asheroft, who was in 
advance, halted, and elevating his 
lantern, stood peering intently into 
the darkness ahead. ‘What is the 
matter, father?’ the girl asked. This 
was the matter: the trail of the 











? 


‘Due west—to the coast of Australia!’ 
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young man had abruptly ended and all 
beyond was smooth unbroken snow. The 
last footprints were as well defined as 
any in the line; the very nail marks 
were distinctly visible on close inspec- 
tion. He looked upward, shading his 
eyes with his fur cap held between them 
and the lantern. The stars were shining ; 
he was denied the explanation which had 
suggested itself, doubtful as it would 
have been—a snowfall with a limit so 
plainly outlined. ‘Taking a wide circuit 
round the ultimate tracks so as to leave 
them undisturbed for further examin- 
ation by others, the man proceeded, 
the girl following weak and _ terrified. 
Neither had spoken a word of what they 
had observed. When the spring was 
reached it was found to be covered with 
ice hours old. Returning to the house 
they noted the appearance of the snow on 
both sides of the trail the entire length. 
No tracks led away from it. The morn- 
ing light showed nothing more. Smooth, 
spotless, absolutely unbroken except by 
one small rock, the shallow snow lay 
everywhere. Four days later the grief- 
stricken mother herself went to the spring 
for water. She came back and _ related 
that in passing the spot where the foot- 
prints had ended she had heard the voice 
of her son, and had been eagerly calling 
to him, wandering about the place as she 
had fancied the voice to be, now in one 
direction, then in another, until she was 
exhausted with fatigue and emotion. 
Questioned as to what the voice had said 
she was unable to tell, yet averred that 
the words were perfectly distinct. In a 
moment the entire family was at the 
place, but nothing was heard, and her 
statement was believed to be a hallucina- 
tion, caused by the mother’s great anx- 
iety and her disordered nerves. But, for 
months afterward, at irregular intervals 
of several days, the voice was heard by 
the various members of the family and 
by others. All declared it unmistakably 
the voice of Charles Ashcroft; all were 
agreed that it seemed to come from a 
great distance, faintly, vet with perfect 
distinctness of articulation. Yet none 
could determine its direction nor repeat 
its words. The intervals of silence grew 
longer and longer, the voice fainter and 


further, and by midsummer it was heard 
no more. Broken in health, spirit and 
mind, Mr. Asheroft with his single son, 
Francis, lives on the farm. The daugh- 
ters are now married and have homes of 
their own. If anybody knows the fate 
of Charles Ashcroft it is probably his 
mother; she is dead.” ; 


A strange story, truly. This was when 
he was four years old, and he remem- 
bered now more distinctly that when a 
boy his father, who had seen some of the 
Asheroft folks, said that he believed the 
whole affair was a hoax. That Charles 
was dissipated and shiftless, drank too 
much hard cider, and that his disappear- 
ance was a preconcerted plan, more prob- 
ably the result of a drunken frolic or the 
desire of wishing to escape from the pos- 
sible penalties of some disreputable ac- 
tions—not of a very serious nature, how- 
ever—in which he had been engaged 
shortly before and of which the law, slow 
and cumbrous as it was in its operation, 
in that sparsely settled district, was like- 
ly to take cognizance of before long. 
The family had considerable money and 
held an estimable standing in the com- 
munity, but this Charles was a sort of 
black sheep. More weak than vicious 
was the prevailing opinion. The daugh- 
ters married into excellent circles, and 
their descendants became leading people 
of the state. At least, Charles was never 
seen again, and there was no especial dis- 
satisfaction at this in that section, though 
it was reported that he was engaged to an 
estimable yeung woman. The mother 
grieved for her wayward boy, and always 
looked forward to his return till the day 
of her death. 


CHAPTER IV. 


AANUSCRIPT IN RED. 


Tue Colonel laid the newspaper cut- 
ting aside and remained buried in deep 


thought. He was getting drowsy, Too. 
It was certainly singular. If this young 
man was the grandson of the unsavory 
character that disappeared more than 
eighty-five years ago, when and where 
did that man marry, and what was his 
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subsequent career. How did it happen 
that his son, the father of this young 
Asheroft here, had returned to the scene 
of his ancestor’s home, and in what man- 


his beautiful granddaughter should be 

allowed to unite her fortunes with this 

apparently model and earnest suitor. 
His head sank upon his breast. 


Just 


Deserted. 


ner was that fortune obtained now held 
by the present representative! The old 
gentleman pondered seriously. There 
must be a complete explanation before 


then, he caught a glimpse of a small book 
with covers of bright red cloth, lying on 
the table. He took it up, wonderingly. 
There was no recollection of having seen 
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Anna place it there. Surely, she did not 
mention it. Opening the lids he turned 
the first sheet. It was a bound MS. 
written in clear, distinct chirography, 
and he was surprised to see his own 
name staring from what might be consid- 
ered the title-page. 

“To Col. Ludlow,” it ran: 

“T desire to have you read this pecul- 
iar history, some portion of which may 
possibly have come to your knowledge, 
and then tell me what course I should 
pursue to satisfy your ideas of true, hon- 
orable conduct. Your decision may en- 
tail misery upon more than one.” 

This writing was of recent date. The 
fresh page slipped through the reader's 
hands and fell upon the floor. The next, 
which was yellow with age, commenced 
in the form of a diary. 


“ NOVEMBER 8, 1787. 

“T have determined to leave home. It 
is too monotonous here, and there is with- 
in me a craving for excitement, for a life 
of action that will never be mine, that 
can not be realized as long as I remain 
tied to the dull inanity of this goody- 
goody place, where sufficient clothes, 
ample food, regular church attendance 
and the acquisition of a little more land 
or the accumulation of a few more dol- 
lars seem to be the chief aim of existence. 
The people don’t understand me, my own 
family misinterpret my motives, and be- 
cause I’ve drained too much of the only 
exhilarating beverage this neighborhood 
affords, have become a devotee of Bac- 
chus to the extent of imbibing an unusual 
amount of the juice of the apple, they 


think I’m gross in my nature, a man of 


unsettled habits when, in truth, I despise 
the source and effect more than they can 
possibly imagine. It is my only escape 
from the thoughts that haunt me, the 
ambitions that burn within me and make 
me dissatisfied. I will go out into the 
world leaving only an unsettled mystery 
behind. It is histrionie but, then, I’ve 
often wished to be an actor. There 
are other hopes and desires I can not 
yet express to myself, but the reading 
of Marlowe and Shakespeare—books 
that I’ve surreptitiously obtained, for 
everything outside the Bible and the 


New England Primer is considered here- 
tic with them all—has filled my mind 
with wild longings. I must acknowl- 
edge, too, and this paper will not. re- 
veal the secret, that that girl, Maggie 
Winters, is likely to be a source of 
trouble. What a fool I was to get en- 
trapped with her! My absence of body 
in this case will indicate great presence 
of mind. N. B. I wonder if I would 
have succeeded as a maker of jokes. — It’s 
quite funny how I’ve arranged it. Down 
toward the spring there is a rock only 
about a foot in diameter that I have 
poured water on till it’s glazed with ice 
and firm as steel. You couldn’t make a 
dent on it with a crowbar. Off to the 
right of it, about twelve feet, are some 
huckleberry bushes growing on the edge 
of the bank, where just below they have 
been feeding fodder to the cows. I have 
been practising so long I think I can do 
those bounds to perfection. I shall wait 
till I get within six feet of the rock and 
then jump for it. A turn and then 
another leap for those bushes—they can’t 
trace me from there, for I'll cross over 
into the road and so on down to the 
river. Shall I succeed? The only pang 
that affects me is in leaving Alice, but 
she has promised to wait patiently for my 
return. Poor girl! I’m not half good 


— 


enough for her, I know.” 


“ NOVEMBER 12. 

“We shall be in New York, to-mor- 
row, Sambo and I. Yes, the darkey who 
lived a few miles out in the country, at 
Jonas Woods, had grown tired of the 
cold and frost of the north, and I se- 
cured his aid in my plan when I prom- 
ised to guide his steps back to his old 
home in South Carolina, where he was 
born a slave. He has been free a good 
many years, but he longed so for the 
scenes of his youth that I believe he 
would willingly go into bondage with his 
‘ole marster and missus’ as he calls 
them, just for the sake of feeling the 
warm sun’s rays and getting a view of 
the cotton fields, again. 

“He had the boat well fixed and 
plenty of provisions on board when | 
reached him, three nights ago. We had 
considerable difficulty with the floating 
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ice till we swung into the Hudson, but 
we've found a house to stay in every 
He has to sleep in the 


night so far. 
barns, of course. 

‘I carried out my stratagem, success- 
fully. Walking straight from the house, I 
stopped plump and made a jump for the 
rock. It was very slippery, almost like 
glass, but I kept my balance. . After 
throwing the pail over the bushes, I 
gave that leap. It was terrific, but I 
used every nerve and succeeded. The 
branches tripped me up and I sprawled 
over the ground, ripping my coat and 
almost spraining my ankle. It makes 
me laugh every time I think of how the 
folks will be mystified. Just those foot- 
prints ending in the snow and not a sign 
to be seen elsewhere. Almost wish I 
could have returned and looked upon the 
family as they were trying to solve the 
riddle. Sorry to take the bucket along 
with me, but it’s useful, and that will add 
to their wonder. But it’s no laughing 
matter ahead of me. Not too much 
money in my pocket, an inclement season, 
astupid African to navigate homeward, 
and a search for unknown treasures in 
foreign fields.” 

“ DECEMBER 15. 

“Tn ten days it will be Christmas, and 
I can hardly believe my senses. Of 
course, I know the seasons are not alike 
the world over and, yet, it seems incredi- 
ble that only a few hundred miles away 
from home I ean lie lazily in a net swing 
—they call them hammocks—as I’ve 
been doing to-day, and seek the shade 
naturally for relief from a sun that is 
almost as warm as the rays I’ve felt on the 
Mohawk, in July. It’s perfect content- 
ment to me to rest in the large backyard 
of the hotel here in Charleston. But I’m 
not a lotus eater, thongh this climate is 
enervating. There are plants and trees 
all strange to me. Sambo was a trial. 
We were several days in getting down to 
New York, and then there was delay be- 
fore I found a sailing vessel to take us 
on our journey. The darkey wouldn’t 
act the part of a gentleman’s body ser- 
vant, principally because he didn’t know 
how, and his connection with me seemed 
to arouse suspicion. Then we suffered 
while the brig was making passage down 
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the Atlantic, and especially around that 
dreadful point, Cape Hatteras. I was 
deadly sick and the negro was deadly 
frightened. He has left finally, gone 
‘up country’ he said, and I’m glad he 
has taken his departure. I’ve no liking 
for his race, but in this state his people 
are to be seen by the hundreds, and such 
various types. The Congo negro is the 
lowest and most brutish looking of them 
all. They will make trouble in this 
country sometime. 


“What a charming people are the 
residents of this beautiful city! The 
state was settled by French Huguenots, 
and history tells me they were the most 
desirable of all colonists in any of the 
southern states. I can readily believe it, 
for their affability, delightful manners 
and dignified carriage is quite different 
from the ways of those at home. The 
upper classes are very intelligent gener- 
ally and brilliant in conversation, and I 
do not forget that two of them were 
presidents of our continental congresses. 
I draw attention, because my speech is 
broader, more English, and while they 
are dark-featured and small in stature 
or only of ordinary size, I am large and 
my blonde hair attracts admiration from 
the ladies. One of them kindly told me 
in the hotel that I had the most beautiful 
peruke she had ever seen. Real clever 
young lady, too. It was a pity though, the 
second day I was here there was a mis- 
adventure. My clothes are not so tailor 
like* cut as those of the gallants here- 
abouts. Up in New York, we have dis- 
varded knee breeches and plush jackets, 
but in this place they dress more as our 
folks did before the Revolution. French 
finery is used too in greater quantity than 
I ever saw before. Their attire is very 
rich. A dapper fellow made some loud, 
out-spoken comment on my coat as I 
passed up the street, after seeing Sambo 
leave on an ox-cart. He was sitting on 
the veranda of the principal hostelry 
where all the men of prominence do 
congregate and celebrated visitors always 
stay, while my inn is more for quiet 
families and like persons. It aggravated 
me so that I turned hastily, ran up the 
steps and lifted him by his collar over 
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the railing, letting him drop on the grass 
and then threatened to kick him if he 
repeated the offense. He shrank at my 
feet, mumbled, ‘ Pardon, Monsieur’ and 
scrambled back to the hotel door. A 
fine-looking young man dressed partly in 
back wood’s fashion like a wealthy planter, 
came to me and grasping my hand said 
I had done perfectly right. He wanted 
to know me and told me his name was 


Heaven help him! 


Jasper, that he was the son of that brave 
sergeant who jumped upon the ramparts 
and saved the flag amid a storm of bul- 
lets, but died so gloriously afterward. It 
repaid me for my annoyance to have the 
pleasure of meeting such an individual. 
I was further informed that ‘The French 
monkey’ as some one called him, was a 
late-comer, un homme gallant, with some 
little money and Paris ideas, whose vul- 
gar stares had insulted many women and 
I received several congratulations for my 
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action. This Vicomte Fontenoy, as he 
called himself, left for home soon after 
his humiliation and the ridicule heaped 
upon him, though he had come to Amer- 
ica to marry some heiress, if possible, to 
heip him regenerate his impoverished 
estates, but he did not desire to remain 
longer among ‘ those American sauvages,’ 
A distant connection of his who lives on 
the Congaree is coming to the city to 


A man! 


fight a duel with me, I understand. The 
news does not disturb me. At the 
appointed time and not before, I shall 
leave this beautiful locality.” 


The colonel turned the leaves with 
feverish haste. Written in quaint man- 
ner, this was an interesting narrative. A 
goose quill had evidently been used in 
inditing the items already recorded, but 
on the next page something else had 
been employed, probably an old style pen 
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instrument, the ink was of a peculiar 
color and the impersonal form of relation 
was used. It read as if the composition 
was by a second party, although the 
chirography, changed as it looked, was, 
undoubtedly, by the same hand. It was 
smaller, firmer and more rounded, what 
might be termed the commercial pen- 
manship with occasional peculiarities in 
the formation of letters, as if the writer 
was unaccustomed to the use of English 
or had been more conversant with the 
characters of some foreign language. Its 


appearance was both antique and unique. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE AMERICAN HIDALGO. 
“May, 1817. 
“Tr ie now nearly thirty years since 
Charles Ashcroft left home. He is a 
prominent citizen of Valparaiso, and 
tropical suns, and possibly different 
foods, have aided in darkening his Anglo- 
Saxon skin till he looks very much to 
the manor born. His gesticulations and 
arriage are those of a native don. 
There are special characteristics that 
mark him of different birth from the 
people about him, though his Spanish is 
almost of pure Castilian accent. Some 
older residents refer to him as ‘the Ameri- 
‘ano,’ and he makes no pretense of hid- 
ing his nationality for he has taught his 
children, two girls—niifias they call them, 
though they will soon be sefioritas—to 
speak and write his native tongue and, at 
one time, engaged the services of a young 
Englishwoman who had become stranded 
in port after the death of her father, a 
sea captain. She was a quiet person, 
plain and decorous, with a fair education, 


great force of intellect and had been of 


valuable assistance to him in maintaining 
his household comforts and keeping up a 
better grade of home life than those in 
other houses enjoyed. Despite the fact 
that English was daily used in their in- 
door converse, his own speech had a 
slight foreign flavor that was amusing 
and perplexing to himself. The gover- 
ness was twenty-eight when she entered 
this family circle and till her death, five 


years later, had become such an integral 
part of their domestic happiness that the 
young girls regarded her almost as a 
step-mother, and evinced an affection for 
her that was returned with loving fervor. 
Outsiders were under the impression that 
she would, sooner or later, take her place 
as mistress of the villa and there is little 
doubt but that she was secretly enamored 
of Mr. Ashcroft. It is possible he was 
aware of this passion, but his loyalty to 
the dead woman who had left him soon 
after the birth of the younger child 
alone would have prevented any sub- 
sequent marriage union if, on general 
principles, he had not been disinclined to 
such ties. 

“His nature was essentially of a rov- 
ing turn and, yet, for a quarter of a 
century, he had remained among these 
alien people held to a rather prosy exist- 
ence, his time engrossed in attending to 
the proper investment of the large prop- 
erties belonging to his wife, and the 
prosecution of his own business which 
was principally dealing in hides. He 
had never evinced the slightest inclination 
for dissipation of any kind, and if he 
ever drank a drop of the poisonous liquor 
in vogue or placed a small stake upon a 
game of cards, it was simply because it 
was a custom of the country. He had, 
above all else, the craving instinct of 
change and he had two ambitions. First, 
to leave a male heir who would unite the 
good qualities of a northern and a south- 
ern race and, secondly, the accrescence of 
great wealth. For the former of these 
two desires he only knew grievious dis- 
appointment. As for the last, he was 
rapidly accumulating many thousands. 

“His wife had been bitterly opposed 
to his returning to the far-off country of 
his birth and, though sweetly complaisant 
in all else, had declined, quite strongly, 
ever to make the trip with him. Chile 
was the world—the civilized world to her. 
All outside was semi-barbaric or un- 
couth. 

“And thus engaged, gaining wisdom, 
increasing his knowledge of books—he 
read everything with avidity—becoming 
familiar with the world of human nature 
which is similar everywhere, serving as 
the model father and the conservative 
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merchant, the years had slipped by, 
darkening the fair locks of his youth, 
thinning them as well (while bringing 
into more prominence the high forehead) 
and adding rotundity to a figure that 
still showed the strength and virility of 
manhood though he had, apparently, de- 
creased slightly in stature. To the 
stunted undersized men of his acquain- 
tance, he was, however, quite a giant. 

“ His adventures from the day he left 
Charleston till he became domesticated 
on the Pacific coast were months of 
eventful import with him, though with 
one or two exceptional incidents not of 
startling interest to another. He sailed 
for Rio Janeiro and upon his arrival in 
that port, with the vim of Yankee 
energy, found manual employment with 
a cofiee shipper, then secured a clerical 
position in a warehouse, tried gold dig- 
ging, diamond hunting among the slaves 
who frequently gained their freedom by 
their fortunate find of a large gem, ever 
changing, in an attempt to find his prop- 
er field of labor, but, in contradiction to 
the traditional rolling stone, always sav- 
ing money until at last an offer to super- 
intend a cattle ranch, in what was then 
known as Buenos Ayres, took him by an 
overland route from Santa Catharina to 
the wide pampas of the Rio de la Plata, 
and the home of the gaucho. The pay 
was liberal, the occupation not uncon- 
genial and with fair economy he quickly 
hoarded a considerable sum of coin. 

“ An event of a sensational character 
changed the tenor of his life.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE DUEL ON HORSEBACK. 

On the Tandil Mountain, in what is now 
called the Argentine Confederation (or La 
Plata), may be seen a remarkable poised 
rock, famous throughout South America 
as “the moving stone.” It is 24 feet 
high, 30 feet long and 18 feet wide, con- 
taining over 5,000 cubic feet, and weigh- 
ing 25 tons. It is irregularly wedge- 
shaped, and rests upon a cone support 
with a bearing surface some ten inches 
in diameter. The power of a single man 
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is sufficient to oscillate the enormous 
mass, which is even often swayed by the 
wind. Dressed in the customary ranch- 
er’s costume, Ashcroft had left camp one 
morning in search of a fine mottled cow 
which he believed a rascally herder by 
the name of Carrasco had stolen. He 
was also ready to shoot a few rivasols, a 
bird whose feathers have since been 
much prized by the fashionable world. 
There was little opportunity for sport, 
however, and he rode slowly along, near 
the base of the mountain, till he was just 
opposite the moving stone which he could 
see was slightly rocking from the force of 
the strong breeze. At a turn in the 
roadway he met the suspected thief. 
Both men were on horseback, and their 
lariats hung from the pommels of their 
saddles. Ashcroft hailed Carrasco and 
demanded the return of the cow. The 
latter became enraged at the suggestion 
that he had come into possessien of any 
stolen property, and his hot Gaucho 
blood was instantly all aflame. Words 
of a sulphurous nature began to pass be- 
tween the two when Ashcroft called Car- 
rasco a liar. Scarcely had the term 
been spoken when, quick as a flash, the 
irate vaquero grabbed his lasso from the 
saddle, and whirling it with a quick 
movement over his head, sent it witha 
“swish” towards Ashcroft’s neck. The 
American ducked his head and seized his 
lariat as he did so. Weeks of practice 
had already made him as expert as any 
native, and his superior strength aided 
his agility. Then began one of the fierc- 
est bloodless battles that has ever been 
seen—not a record exists of one like it. 
Up and down the road the two horsemen 
dashed, the lassos of the duelists flying 
and circling in the air. No word was 
spoken. As fast as the lassos fell short 
of their mark they were jerked quickly 
together in a coil and with a twirl over 
the head each man endeavored to encircle 
the other’s neck. Ashcroft was cool, but 
Carrasco grew violent at his repeated 
failures. The horses were flecked with 
foam, and both of them dashed away in 
the same direction seeming to realize the 
fight to the death going on between their 
masters. On sped the bronchos, but not a 
sound was uttered by their hostile riders. 
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Carrasco finally turned his eyes from 
his opponent for an instant, and then 
with lightning-like movement Ashcroft 
dropped the noose of his lariat over his 
adversary’s sombrero, swung his pony 
around with a giant’s pull, and putting 
spurs to the animal, started off in the 
opposite direction, Carrasco was tumbled 
from his saddle so suddenly that his neck 
was broken, and he was dragged over 
the ground at high speed for nearly a 
furlong. The successful combatant 
stopped, turned back, disengaged the 
lariat from the victim’s body and rode 
slowly homeward, but when he reached 
the hacienda he fainted, for the only time 
in his life. A Sefior Estrada Velez, who 
had previously shown a kindly interest 
in the young man, was by his side in an 
instant, had loosened the heavy scarf 
about Ashcroft’s throat, and was pouring 
some strengthening cordial between his 
clenched teeth. Half choked as he re- 
gained consciousness, he spluttered his 
thanks, and when able to rise to his feet 
was warmly congratulated by the elder 
man for his bravery and the fortunate 
result of the strange combat. The lost 
cow was found the next day with Car- 
rasco’s herd. 

During the following morning Sefior 
Velez met him with renewed assurances 
of his consideration, and invited Ash- 
croft to accompany him home to Chile. 

“Your life is not very safe here, at 
present, mio amigo. The dead man had 
many friends in this country who will 
seek you in revenge. My own camp 
followers could not protect you from 
their fury, for if not by open means, they 
will slay you by treachery. The Gaucho 
is a growing power, and even the Gov- 
ernment at the capital is obliged to deal 
carefully and very leniently with them. 
Come with me. I have better work for 
you.” 

The proffer was accepted in the same 
spontaneous spirit. The young man 
knew that Sefior Velez was reputed to be 
very wealthy, that he was of command- 
ing station at home, was connected with 
many of the leading families by marriage 
and by relation, and even regarded with 
favor in the royal court of Madrid, as it 
was supposed his powerful influence 
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would be used against the growing re- 
publican tendencies among the people of 
this Spanish province, and their partly- 
avowed purpose to throw off the yoke of 
subjugation under which they had been 
bound for nearly three centuries. The 
mutterings and discontent of the lower 
classes were then plainly discernible, al- 
though open revolution did not come till 
twenty-six years later. With such a 
man, Ashcroft’s personal interests would 
be quickly advanced, and his individual 
shrewdness could not have secured a 
more promising position. He had al- 
ready mastered the Portuguese and Span- 
ish dialects of South America, and could 
converse quite readily with the inhabi- 
tants anywhere. Two days later, with 


his patron under the security of an 
pass in 


armed escort, he started for the 
the Andes. 


CHAPTER VII. 
NEW CONDITIONS. 


Upon their arrival in Valparaiso, the 
“northern stranger” was gratified be- 
yond measure by being installed as an 
associate of the family, in the first home 
he had known for five years ; was made a 
general factor for his generous employer, 
in attending to his varied monied invest- 
ments and the supervision of his real es- 
tate with the powers of secretary and 
bookkeeper. Sefior Velez, with some of 
the contempt of his class for letters—men 
still exist who are more proud of their 
ignorance than anything else—was de- 
ficient in clerical attainments, and with 
his knowledge of men was sure this edu- 
cated foreigner would exercise all the 
fidelity he could expect from his own kin. 
Again, the American did the work of any 
two men he could employ. 

Still more pleasing to Ashcroft was the 
gracious, sympathetic courtesy of the 
members of the household ; the Sefiora, 
her lovely daughter, Rosario, who stared 
at the new comer in modest but wonder- 
ing surprise, and the two sons, Juan and 
Manuel. A year later one of those sud- 
den epidemics that devastate a country, 
left Rosario alone with no nearer relative 
than a maiden aunt. She, too, had been 
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ill, but Asheroft’s loving care and the 
demonstration of some common sense (a 
rare mental product in that community ) 
in the application and method of reme- 
dies, had saved her from the grasping 
clutches of death and, after a year’s 
mourning, she sought refuge in the arms 
of this lover, who was like a king among 
men to her. She naively contessed to 
her husband during the honeymoon that 
his bright blue eyes caused love to burn 
within her breast the very first moment 
he looked at her. It was an ideal mar- 
riage. She loved intensely to the last 
moment of her life, this grand Americano, 
and quite careless of her children’s wel- 
fare, left to him, intact and without reser 
vation, the entire fortune she held in her 
own right. It is possible his ardor was 
not as great as hers, that there had been 
a slight mercenary forethought on his 
part in marrying, though he would have 
resented bitterly the imputation that he 
did not love his wife truly and devotedly. 
He had been an ardent wooer, was con- 
stant to her, and he was satisfied. Could 
he ask for more? ’Tis true, that he was 


not able to forget the strangeness of' it 


all. There was ever present for years, 
the thought that his wife was a foreigner 
to him, though he quickly banished the 
mental suggestion with a sense of shame 
when he felt her loving arms about him 
and those starry dark eyes looking into 
his with querying intentness to see if 
there was any diminution in his afiection 
for her. She never doubted him, how- 
ever. The quaintness of her speech—for, 
like a loving, loyal woman, she strove to 
varry on conversation with him in the 
rather imperfect English that was the re- 
sult of his teaching, though, in mercy to 
her he soon changed it into the liquids of 
her sonorous tongue—the richness of her 
mantilla, worn with infinite grace, and 
the ingenious arrangement of her bodice 
that left just a glimpse of the full, 
heaving bosom, exposed, only for his 
eyes, the jetty blackness of her hair, 
the rich olive of her complexion, the 
pearly teeth so liberally displayed 
when she joined in his manly laugh 
with her joyous, bubbling tones of 
mirth, fascinated him always beyond 
expression. 
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There was no loss to her physical 
charms as they matured, for association 
with him apparently detained the ray- 
ages of time that usually converted her 
female compatriots from houris of sixteen 
into hags of forty. Possibly he felt a 
tinge of remorse, too. A man suffers 
more than a woman from ingratitude or 
treachery in love, whether he be sinner 
or victim, despite all the cant. that has 
been written. He is more likely to he 
conscience stricken, and a reflective mem- 
ory of an early love is never eliminated 
from his life. All the religious teachings 
of a thousand creeds will never convince 
a woman that it is wrong to be true 
to a lover, even if by doing so she is 
false to every moral obligation—to her 
home, family, friends, not excepting her 
husband. 

There was that beautiful Alice, in the 
distant state of New York, that had 
first awakened his heart. He had told 
her he loved her and won the sweet 
confession from her lips that his aflee- 
tion was requited. To her alone had 
he confided the purpose of his inten- 
tion to disappear so dramatically, with 
the understood agreement that he would 
return some day when Fortune had 
favored him, to claim her as his bride. 
And she had kept the secret inviolate 
even when sorely tried by tantalizing 
gossip; would keep it to her dying day, 
though she long ago became a_heart- 
broken woman. But then she was of 
angelic mouid—one among a thousand. 
He had never written to her since his 
marriage. But before that event, in 
one of the semi-annual epistles he had 
had conveyed to her, which had grad- 
ually grown more formal, till they 
evinced little more than common friend- 
ship, there must have been some uncon- 
scious revelation of his changed senti- 
ment, for her only response was two 
verses of poetry: 


’ “So, orange and myrtle are fair for you, 


And your northern eye can gaze 

On a wave half dark with shimmering blue, 
Half steeped in a golden haze. 

And your cup is filled to the brim, you say, 
Filled with life’s sweetest wine ; 

Thus I take from your hand, so far away, 
A sting you can not divine. 
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For your sunlit wave creeps chilly and slow 
To break on a northern shore ; 

I would it had parted us long ago, 
Forever and evermore. 


“Your hair is touched with the glimmering 
gol 
As the shadows come and go; 
Like memory’s light on a story told 
In the twilight, long ago. 
From the dear, dear life that was all a dream, 
I turn to your words again ; 
And my heart where sweet lay the golden 
gleam, 
Grows chill with a sudden pain. 
For the wave is between us now, you say, 
Since the fair May dream is o’er; 
I would it had swept us apart that day 
Forever and evermore.” 


It was the last message he received 
from her, but, at this hour, that time- 
worn bit of writing was hid away among 
his dearest treasures. If he had been 
sentimental, he would have worn it ina 
locket next to his heart. He was con- 
scious that he had been guilty of that 
greatest of all crimes—common as it is— 
ingratitude. Now, that he was free, 
perhaps it was his duty to return home 
and marry her. But was she living! 
Could he still love her? Would she 
care more for him? If she retained her 
former pride, she would not accept any 
word or deed from him. Had she not 
grown old and wan? Bah! Let it go, 
and he waved his hand as if brushing 
away some slight obstruction. She was 
a buried love. He would keep those ten- 
der lines—accusing as they were—till his 
death. It is impossible to resurrect past 
conditions. Hope dies the bitterest death 
of all. There had been so many changes 
at home. Its politics and its geography 
were strange to him. That wild, western 
country had been cut up into states. 
Ohio, settled the year after he left, had 
been admitted to the Union fifteen years 
before, and a large territory at the mouth 
of the Mississippi river, extending as far 
as the Rocky mountains, had been pur- 
chased from France. These facts he had 
gleaned from English journals tht occa- 
sionally came in his way. And she— 
poor Alice—perhaps he could not make 
any explanation that would be acceptable 
to her. She had trusted him and he had 
proved recreant. In the world beyond, 


would he have an opportunity to crave 
forgiveness from her? 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MIS® DIGBY’S STORY. 


“ FEBRUARY, 1818. 

“THERE are rumors of rebellions and 
outbreaks pervading this entire continent. 
The example first set by the United 
States then by the French, during the 
Reign of Terror and last by Buenos 
Ayres, only eight years ago,* has thrown 
the populace of all the South American 
divisions, except that Portuguese dynasty 
of Brazil into a feverish condition, and 
the old peaceful status has passed away, 
never to be renewed. 

“Carlos Asheroft, as he is known in 
the land of his adoption, sees this prob- 
ably plainer than his neighbors. He has 
lived through one mighty struggle for 
liberty, and the impression made upon 
his early years can never be effaced. As 


a boy of ten, he was thrilled with wild 
patriotic joy when the news went along 
the river valleys that the hated red-coats 


after firing on the farmers of Lexington 
and Concord, had been repulsed. 

“ He has grown restless lately, tired of 
this life of apathetic ease, and though 
his daughters are a source of some happi- 
ness to him, he can not feel much affec- 
tion for them even for their mother’s 
sike. They appear more foreign to him 
than she, despite the fact that the eldest 
girl has his eyes with hair of light brown 
and is more of the American in her 
figure and looks than her sister. But he 
is not one of those men who love children. 
The adult should be of spontaneous 
growth he thinks. This near approach- 
ing outbreak is an excuse for his de- 
parture, and he has been pondering for 
months upon a strange disclosure made 
to him by Miss Digby, a short time 
before her death. She would never have 
told the secret if she had not been cer- 
tain that her days were soon to be num- 
bered. She had seen much of the world, 
having sailed with her father on many 


* Buenos Ayres became independent of Spain in 1810, 
seceded from the Argentine Republic (or Confeder- 
ation) in 1853 and was reunited to it in June, 1860. 
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voyages, and possessed a fund of curious 
information, instructive and amusing. 
“QOne afternoon while he sat in the 
room where she lay slowly sinking away 
from life, she asked him if he had ever 
seen or read the celebrated book of 
Nicholas Flamel, 1624. Upon his reply- 
ing negatively, she told him that a copy 
had once come into her possession while 
she was at home, in Bath, and she re- 
lated some of its contents. There was 
one injunction in it to the effect that the 
visitor to Paris would do well to seek at 
the ‘Cemetery of the Innocents, on the 
fourth arch on the right hand, as you go 
from the Rue St. Denis’ for the mystical 
figures placed there by Nicholas Flamel, 
the famous alchemist. There was con- 
tained in the book an account of his life, 
that most wonderful of chapters in al- 
chemy, wherein the reader was told how 
Flamel became possessed of the ‘ Book of 
Abraham the Jew’; how he toiled over 
its leaves, experimenting and _ trying 


many interpretations with no success ; 
how he painted the figures of the fourth 
and fifth leaves on his house walls, and 
brought many clerks to see them all in 


vain; how he made a pilgrimage to 
Spain and there met a man that ex- 
plained the riddle; that Flamel knew 
the secret of ages. 

“She thought it was the most remark- 
able book ever written but that it con- 
tained much truth she was firmly con- 
vinced. He was much impressed with her 
conversation, and could not but observe 
that she was peculiarly affected while 
talking to him. She added to his sense 
of curiosity by saying at the close of 
the interview that she had something 
mysterious but, as she believed, perfectly 
true, to tell him later. Although he 
visited her daily to inquire after her fail- 
ing health she did not mention the sub- 
ject of her former discourse until a few 
days before she looked her last on earth. 

“It was asultry afternoon but a strong 
wind was blowing from the harbor help- 
ing to temper the fiery heat of the sun’s 
rays when she asked him rather suddenly 
and disconnectedly as they had been 
talking of his daughters, whether he had 
ever heard anything about the famous 
Wakulla Springs or the celebrated Foun- 
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tain of Youth for which Ponce de Leon 
had searched in vain, and was situated 
within nine miles of the De Funiak 
Springs, in the lately purchased province 
of Florida, but which the mother country 
had not yet formally ceded to the 
United States. No, he believed not. 

““T know nothing of it, only by 
hearsay, Sefior Ashcroft, but I am not 
inclined to doubt there is such a phenom- 
enon in nature.’ 

“What kind of a phenomenon?’ 

“«A place where by the imbibing of 
certain liquors, or by the application of 
specific fluids, or earths the youth of 
early manhood may be restored, per- 
petually, perhaps. Would you care to 
hear the story I have to tell ?’ 

“<«Tt must be of interest surely, Miss 
Digby.’ 

“«On one of the last voyages with my 
father, there was a man of apparently 
twenty-five whom I regarded as an ab- 
normal being. There was something 
weird about him, if you will pardon the 
use of that much abused word. He was 
only a common sailor of ordinary looks, 
but of varying moods. Everything 
about him bore the appearance of youth 
excepting the eyes which were lustreless 
and by themselves should have belonged 
to a man of sixty. He was never jolly 
as the rest of the crew were, you under- 
stand?’ Asheroft bowed his head in 
acquiescence. 

“«A chum of his on shipboard asserted 
that this seeming young man was the 
grandfather of a boy of nine, and when 
the sailor—Barnaby was his name—was 
asked if this was a fact, he did not deny 
the statement. When inquiry was made of 
him as to how he explained his inconsistent 
or incongruously adolescent look, he would 
grin foolishly and say it was because he 
had never lived fast. My father scoffed 
at the tale as a sailor’s yarn—a mingling 
of falsehood and superstition. I can not 
explain my reasons but I had faith in the 
story and when an opportunity was 
offered, told him I gave credence to it. 
My confidence seemed to be a pleasure to 
him for he said he had suffered so much 
from sneering jibes of strangers who 
would not believe the truth, and from 
the ridicule of his own people in the 
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little fishing village in northern Scotland, 
who knew that he was just what he pro- 
fessed to be, that life was a burden al- 
most greater than he could bear. He 
disappeared suddenly one stormy night 
while we were mating across the Indian 
Ocean for Ceylon, and I’ve no doubt 
that he committed suicide, for his melan- 
choly had been marked for some days 
previous. His shipmate declared that it 
was beyond doubt that Barnaby was 
nearly sixty-two years old, but appeared 
much younger than a son of thirty-four, 
who still lived with the grandchild in 
their native home. Why it was, he 
couldn’t explain. Some weeks before 
this, however, I had had a talk with 
father and finally persuaded him to let 
the sailor enter our cabin one evening 
while we were in port at ‘Mombasa, and 
relate his wonderful experience, as he had 
promised me. Do I tire you, Sefior?’ 

“* Rather, do you not fatigue yourself 
by such unwonted conversation? If so, 
wait till to-morrow. But I was never 
before so interested.’ 

“*No; it helps me to forget my pain,’ 


and the thin weak hand was pressed 


against her breast. There was a few 
minutes’ silence. 

“* Briefly, then,’ she continued, ‘ when 
Barnaby was with us he told a long 
rambling tale of how about fifteen years 
before, he had been wrecked on the north- 
east coast of Australia and, as he thought, 
the only one of the crew saved. Two 
others, however, escaped on an improvised 
raft, and were picked up by a passing 
brig. The ship foundered, and several 
corpses were washed ashore days later. 
He lay unconscious for hours after he 
had gained the beach by means of a 
floating hatch cover. While searching 
for food he was quickly captured by 
some hideous savages, the original bush- 
men, who regarded him curiously, as ap- 
parently a messenger from their deity. 
Undoubtedly he was the first white man 
they had ever seen. Upon making signs 
indicative of his hunger they brought 
him an abundance of food and then re- 
spectfully withdrew, watching him with 
admiration or some motive which he 
could not analyze. Naturally, he as- 
sumed that they proposed making a sac- 


rifice of him—this was his explanation of 
their kind treatment—and though influ- 
enced by an almost uncontrollable fear 
he maintained his wits, if not his com- 
posure. As he sat eating, new arrivals 
came gathering until at last several 
hundred natives were carelessly stand- 
ing about on the rising ground, some 
twenty yards away from him. Though 
there were children of various ages he 
noticed as a peculiar condition—perhaps, 
significance—that not one of the numer- 
ous men and women seemed to be more 
than forty years old, at the most, if one 
van judge well of a savage’s age. He 
then remembered with some misgiving 
that when first seized, his captors had run 
their hands over his hair and full long 
beard, both slightly streaked with gray, 
uttering ejaculations or comments of sur- 
prise. There could be no doubt of this, 
for the expression of wonder is the same 
the world over, even if the facial inter- 
pretations are not regarded in connection 
with the tones of the voice. 

“<«Seeing this absence of people of ad- 
vanced years, he immediately formed 
an unpleasant theory that the savages 
destroyed those who had arrived at a 
certain stage in life’s pilgrimage, as a 
means of protection to themselves, for it 
was possible that sustenance was difficult 
to obtain, and thus they practically dem- 
onstrated the advantage of the survival 
of the best—the constant help of willing 
workers. 

“¢He had heard that some Polynesians 
always killed the weakly infant and the 
infirm old, thereby maintaining a strong 
and hardy race. After finishing his wel- 
come repast of fruits and some form of 
unleavened bread, while shivering from 
physical exhaustion (though a hot sun 
was beating down upon the desert plain) 
and as much, perhaps, from that ominous 
dread of the unknown, conjecturing some 
fearful fate was in store for him, he was 
approached by two chiefs who signified 
by their motions a desire to have him 
accompany them, or their willingness to 
serve as an escort. It would have been 
impolitic to refuse, and, then, he was help- 
less. Possibly when they saw his debil- 
itated condition they would give him a 
respite, for as he attempted to walk he 
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sank upon his knees, put, no! four of the 
men picked him up from the ground and 
carried him as tenderly as if he had been 
a loved invalid. There was evident 
kindness in their manner. If he was to 
be slaughtered, his feelings were certainly 
to receive great consideration. 

“«After a march of two hours, the 
band reached their village of native huts 
and abodes, similar to the kraals of the 
South Africans (Miss Digby had been in 
Cape Colony just after the English drove 
out the Boers in 1806). Food, drink 
and mats were brought to him, and he 
was again royally entertained. <A _ sick- 
ening dread came upon him that he was 
to be fattened for a future feast. He 
had been well fed on Seotch gruel most 
of his life, and would make a very tooth- 
some morsel for these probable cannibals. 
Aside from the unpleasant fact that 
at all hours of the day and night, both 
the males and females (the latter, partic- 
ularly) came and stared silently but in- 
cessantly at him, he was not incomn.oded. 

“«For a week he was the guest or the 
tribe. Early one morning he was aroused 
by the beating of gongs and the hideous 

Was this the 
day of sacrifice? Shivering in every 
vein, with every nerve quivering, he was 
brought out from his shelter, surrounded 
by a body guard and marched for the 
distance of five miles further into the in- 
terior until a large pond of peculiarly 
limped water lay before them. Barnaby 
was then led to a rough-hewed canoe and 
rowed or paddled to the south end of the 
sylvan lake, where the half dozen savages 
beckoned him to alight. The absence of 
their spears and clubs, and the non-ap- 
pearance of any extra paraphernalia of 
war, had considerably solaced him and 
mollified his fears. Just here, on the 
border, was a bubbling spring whose 
waters were of a light blue. One of the 
men threw off his waist-band, and after 
some sort of incantation leaped into the 
spring, which was several feet in diameter 
but only about four in depth, and plung- 
ing his head beneath the surface a half 
dozen times, at brief intervals, brought 
up great handfuls of a lavendar-colored 
loam which were deposited in a vessel 
they had taken along for that purpose. 


yells of the Australians. 
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“¢When something like a gallon of 
the aqueous mixture had been gathered, 
the savage sprang out upon the dry earth 
and Barnaby was then ordered to re- 
move his clothing. He protested by vio- 
lent nods, but was seized rather roughly, 
stripped, and the putty-like substance 
rubbed all over him, into his hair and 
beard, until he was completely enveloped. 
There was something so ludicrous about 
the proceeding, and his bath assistants 
were so evidently overjoyed, that he could 
not help laughing during the operation. 
He was then made to stand still in the 
hot, bleaching sun of a January’s day. 
He described his sensations as awful. 
Not only was he nauseated by being coy- 
ered with the disagreeable plaster, but 
burning pains shot through his body, the 
substance baked upon him, and there 
was evidently some internal change going 
on, especially with his lungs, that ached 
till he could have shouted in his misery, 
only that his voice was weak and spent. 

“At the end of half an hour or so he 
was led to the spring and commanded to 
bathe. This he did gladly, but as the 
sediment was removed, particles of skin 
“ame off, and his hair and beard were 
completely destroyed. When he had 
dressed, the men with him shouted some 
words across to the waiting throng, and 
there followed a perfect fandango among 
them for several, minutes, the throwing of 
stones, bits of wood and boomerangs with 
hilarious cries of delight, making a pan- 
demonium. At the conclusion of the 
ceremonies his party returned with him 
to the other end of the lake, and the en- 
tire crowd immediately started home- 
ward. 

“«For several days afterward he suf- 
fered much pain, was very weak and 
afflicted with fever. Weeks later he was 
aware that he had a full suit of hair, and 
his new beard, he could see, had come 
out glossy, strong and black. His hands 
had the appearance of ones never used to 
work and while on the ship their fresh- 
ness from callousness was remarkable. 
He told father and myself that he once 
saw the same peculiar method _ per- 
formed on one of the natives who had be- 
gun showing signs of old age, and after 
the disagreeable bath he looked like a 
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stripling. During his two years’ captiv- 


ity he learned much of the language of 


these aboriginals and became familiar 
with the topography of the locality. He 
escaped ultimately by the aid of a woman 
—whose affections he had won—partly by 
water in a canoe, but principally by a 
long, tedious trip through the bush, his fe- 
male companion being left by him in some 
town. He made a drawing of the coast 
and country, which I afterward copied. 
Ic is in the third drawer of the escritoire.’ 

“<¢Shall I get it?’ 

“<Tf you please.’ 

“ Asheroft was nervously impatient and 
hastened to secure the paper which he 
found carefully tied with a ribbon. ‘Is 
this it?’ holding up the roll. 

“That is the map.’ 

“And what is to be done with it?’ 

“*« You are to keep it, Sefor.’ 

“*Ah! thank you. Butwhy, may [ ask?’ 

“*You are interested, I see. You may 
be inclined to test the truth of Barnaby’s 
story.’ 

“<« But it is ineredible. And I do not 
know that I wish to be rejuvenated.’ 

“¢Perhaps not, but retain it as a favor 
to me.’ 

“<«T will do that gladly. The savages 
would be a bar to any project of the kind 
now.’ 

“<True. But they may be gone. At 
least they only treated the sailor with 
constant kindness, though they were de- 
termined to hold him as a captive guest, 
and probably would rather have killed 
him than have allowed him to depart.’ 

“Only a few words more were spoken 
by either. 

“She was fatigued and shortly after he 
withdrew from the room. Neither was 
there any single reference to the subject 
till the day before she died when she 
asked if he had the map. 

“«Safe in my possession,’ was his reply. 

“Tis well,’ she murmured, while a 
queer smile lit up her features; ‘I can 
see beyond.’” 


CHAPTER IX. 


PREPARING FOR THE CHANGE. 


CHARLES ASHCROFT was restless; 
tired of this monotonous easy existence 
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beneath the tropics, wearied with strange 
customs and habits of thought. He had 
never liked these Chileans. The major. 
ity of them were treacherous, untrust- 
worthy and vindictive. He felt the con. 
tempt for them that all large men have 
for others of less physical size and smaller 
mental calibre. There was a longing 
within his soul for the green fields and 
pleasant valleys of his childhood. Once 
more he desired to look upon the broad 
expanse of the Hudson, try a sail upon 
its waters, and catch a glimpse of the 
deer as they came down from the confines 
of the Kaatskills. Vessels ran by steam, 
he had read, as far as Albany. It was 
impossible that such could be the truth. 
Strange reports had come to him of the 
growth of New York City—that hardly 
au vestige of its former quaintness sur- 
vived, that the Dutch burgher was a per- 
sonage of the past, and the only memory 
of the widow Desbrosses (how well he re- 
membered her little cosy wine shop) was 
in the name of a dingy street. That the 
town had enlarged wonderfully, and that 
a Trinity Church had been built on the 
farm lands of Anneke Jans. That emi- 
grants, by the hundreds, were pouring 
into the thriving place that was fast be- 
coming a great commercial depot. What 
desire he had to see it all! Who had 
inherited the old homestead up in the 
country? Who, of the family, were liv- 
ing? What a mad-cap scheme his de- 
parture had been and what strange re- 
sults had followed! He was worth near- 
ly the equivalent of three million Ameri- 
can dollars, although he had only seen a 
few of them, but one he obtained in 
change from a Massachusetts skipper, 
some years back, stamped 1794, he had 
kept in his pocket as a curiosity. 

That map left him as a sort of death- 
bed gift by Miss Digby had a wondrous 
fascination for him. He had studied its 
outlines and pored over it many dozen 
times till he quite knew it by heart. It 
was impossible, foolish, of course; any 
attempt to find its location would be at- 
tended by a thousand dangers, but the 
maritime spirit, the energetic vim of his 
youth was not yet gone, and he had fin- 
ally acknowledged to himself that he was 
willing to try the experiment. What 
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did those words of hers mean, “I can see 


beyond?” He had little knowledge of 


esoteric learning, although he had read 
of the Hindoo trinity of Brahma the 
Creator, Vishnu the Preserver, and Siva 
the Destroyer, but there was no elucida- 
tion of theosophy in those days. The 
supernatural, however, had still a tena- 


cious hold upon the minds of men, and 
the people surrounding him were steeped 
in superstitions. He would set aside two 
million pesos for his daughters—that was 
double their mother’s fortune—see that 
their relatives disbursed the money under 
the supervision of the public administra- 
tor, and with the remaining one-third he 


Six months later, the nuptial ceremonies 
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would conquer new worlds, or if nothing 
else, go home to Schenectady to die and 
be buried with his forefathers. There 
was no hasty conclusion, Financial and 
legal settlements were made after due de- 
liberation, and great care exercised in 
the disposition of his property that no 
possible danger of poverty would descend 
upon those children of his. He hastened 
the marriage of the elder, Francesca, to a 
distant cousin, a Seilor Aparicio, that her 
portion might be legally controlled at 
once, and that the younger girl would 
have the home care necessary. 

Weeks before his departure it was 
known to his cirele of intimate acquaint- 
ances that he contemplated a visit to his 
birth-place, and that, as the journey was 
long and hazardous, he had made the 
same bestowment of his financial hold- 
ings as if there was a possibility of his 
never returning. The eyes of the daugh- 
ters were bathed in tears, but no entreat- 
ies from them swerved him from. his 
purpose. He was going home, certainly, 
but tirst he would test this idiotie ro- 
mance of the sailor, Barnaby. If he 
could live again as a young man, it was 


worth spending a fortune to attain such 


It might take a large sum of 
but a million would do 
much. He could buy a feet, purchase a 
caravan, if necessary. As a man of busi- 
ness, he knew what course to pursue. 
To tear himself away from the ties that 
loosely bound him here was an easy task. 
His paternal affection was not strong. 
Like men who never grow old in heart 
or feeling, no matter what their outward 
semblance may indicate, he had still the 
impulses of youth, and these sefioritas 
were more like sisters to him than heirs 
of his own flesh and blood. In one sense 
they were aliens, he thought, and he had 
never quite forgiven the younger one, 
Gabrielle, for being, indirectly, the cause 
of her mother’s death. If that woman 
had but lived, his life would have been 
different, and a monument in the Chilean 
cemetery would remotely have recorded 
his virtues and the sorrowful date of his 
decease. But now it was changed. The 
same wild fantasy had seized upon him, 
that at twenty-two had driven him forth 
on the rattle-brained expedition in search 


a gift. 


money pesos 


of fortune. He had obtained it. This 
time it was to be a quest for youth, 
Why should he not find that! Some 
persons are guided by fate. As a man 
of firm intellect, he had never doubted 
his ultimate success. He would have 
disavowed any tendency to a_ belief in 
luck, but he had great faith in his des- 
tiny to become something great. Mak- 
ing money on an_ earthquake-shaken, 
fever-stricken strip of South American 
coast might be well enough, but the posi- 
tion was isolated and carried but little 
force with it, only to the small set of 
fawning adherents that one might find 
anywhere. With the training of later 
days and the environments so common at 
present in large communities, Ashcroft 
would have become a politician, a leader 
among men, or, if poverty-stricken and 
despondent after unavailing attempts to 
raise himself ftom the dregs, an agitator 
and an anarchist. Under no cireun- 
stances would he have remained in insig- 
nificance. 

Day by day he collected his materials. 
A large brig, staunch as could be made, 
lay in the offing, and a tried and trusty 
crew, many of whom he had known per- 
sonally as intelligent and brave, had 
gradually been enlisted, receiving wages 
from the day they signed ship’s papers. 
She was well armed, too. Four smooth- 
bore howitzers projected their black 
nozzles from the portholes of the gun- 
deck—two fore and two amidships—and 
a generous supply of cutlasses, boarding 
pikes, muskets and horse pistols were ar- 
ranged in the racks. Everything was as 
scrupulously clean about her as if she 
had been a man-of-war. Abundant pro- 
visions and barrels of hard-tack and fish 
were, the very last hour, consigned to the 
hold, and when ready for sea, no vessel in 
those times had ever had a more com- 
plete equipment. On the morning of 
their departure, he paid every man, in- 
cluding the officers, one year’s pay in ad- 
rance which they could retain in their 
possession or leave at home, as they 
pleased. 

The parting with his daughters was 
brief. He bade them be good and truth- 
ful, an honor to him and a credit to 
themselves, and while they wailed their 
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hysterical grief he tore himself away 
with sympathetic but terse farewells, 
hurried down the streets to the mole, and 
half an hour later stood upon the deck of 


the Argonaut—as he had _fancifully 
named her—while the sailors went to 
work lustily to weigh anchor and let out 
sail. Presently all was ready, a parting 
salute was fired from the starboard gun, 
and the captain appeared with uncovered 
head to receive orders. “ At your com- 
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both or neither? Were I a mathema- 
tician, I should attempt a solution of the 
problem by some more intricate process 
than the use of the slight knowledge of 
algebra I gained while at school. There 
is an unknown quantity that harasses 
me. It is not 2, nor y, nor z. Perhaps 
all this is incomprehensible to another. 
But then it is to me, also. 

We have had severe storms despite 
the name of Pacific, and the captain, 


She turned away. 


mands, Excellency. Which shall 
we sail?” 

And the reply startled that dignitary 
beyond measure for it was: “Due west 


—to the coast of Australia.” 


way 


CHAPTER X. 
LIFE’S MYSTERY. 


_ (Here the narrative changes to the personal 
form.—ED.) 

I am satisfied and dissatisfied—happy 
and unhappy. That is, am I all this, or 


though the most honorable and _ best- 
natured of his people I’ve ever met, is 
not so thorough a seaman as I imagined 
him to be or as he ought to be. I’ve 
seen a single man handle a sloop up on 
the Hudson with more facility. It has 
worried me, additionally, to observe that 
some of the sailors are perfectly well 
aware of his lack of seamanship and do 
not hesitate to show their covert con- 
tempt for him. Some movements brought 
to my notice give me fear of a possible 
mutiny, though the well-behaved are in 
the large majority. While most of them 
evinced voluble gratitude at my especially 
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kind treatment in advancing considerable 
monies, there were others who grumbled 
then and are surly now because the voy- 
ave is not past the Brazils and the West 
Indies, and, as they supposed, with the 
vreat seaport of the United States as a 
tinal destination. But I made no such 
promise and I shall not condescend to 
offer explanations. If the supposition 
was current gossip, I should not be 
blamed. The second mate is a stranger 
to me and a fellow of ill looks. Is he a 
Lascar or a Greek? If I had seen him 
before sailing he would have remained 
on shore. And he has three or four 
cronies on board of the same type. 
But there is a buoyancy of spirits the 
sea gives to one that is helpful in dispell- 
ing these gloomy fancies. With my love 
for the ocean it is strange that I have 
never been on it since [ left Santa Cath- 
arina, nearly twenty-seven years ago. 
Then there is a feeling of pride in the 
ownership of a swift, strong boat that no 
other form of possession gives to me. 


“JuNE 12, 1818. 

“Six weeks ago we set sail, and to- 
morrow I shall rest foot on I: 
promised land tome. I am quite willing 
to remain there. The captain may not 
be a good navigator, but he is brave and 
has a nerve of iron. Yesterday the sec- 
ond mate rebelled at some slight order, 
and it was grand to see my captain’s 
heroic action. ‘Carramba!’ he shouted 
at the rascally fellow, ‘if you dare dis- 
obey me again, Pl hang you at the yard- 
arm.’ Then he ordered him under ar- 
rest and he is now in the forecastle, 
chained to the deck. He will remain 
there for forty-eight hours. Now the 
other mate is a first rate sailor, but he is 
mild mannered and too jocose, I fear 
He indulges in pranks with the men, and 
in case of the death of the captain would 
not have much control of the crew. I 
gave all authority to the captain, and he 
rules the tars with a rod of iron though 
he is just and generous. 

“Qur stormy voyage has wrought 
much injury to the Argonaut, and she 
will need go in port for repairs. I’m 
tempted to leave her at Sydney myself, 
and take private passage for America, 


after giving instructions for their imme. 
diate return to Valparaiso. That would 
suit them all, perhaps, as the entire trip 
would be less than six months’ time and 
it would be giving them double pay. 

The brig could be sold for my daughters’ 

benefit. What explanations are made, 
what conjectures regarding my change of 
journey, I care not. Chile is a foreign 
country to me, forevermore. 

“We have sailed almost directly on the 
parallel of 30° south latitude until four 
days ago, when our course was turned 
slightly north of ren Now we are ona 
northwest tack. Caprese Martinez says 
he would recognize Sandy Cape by candle 
light, but Cape Townshend is unknown to 
him. I do not think there will be any 
difficulty in finding the right place. With 
the multitude of charts in my cabin, 
though the coast line is not so reliably de- 
fined, there is little danger of making a 
mistake. That was Norfolk Island to our 
left that we passed just as the day broke. 
The Southern Cross is shining brightly in 
the heavens, but the night winds are raw. 
I can never seem to realize that here this 
is a winter month. It is colder on this 
side of the Pacific. May my dreams be 
those of joy.’ 


“ JUNE 15. 


“Truth! sacred truth! Ah! Miss 
Ethel Digby, you shall have a memorial 
tablet of grandeur when I regain civiliza- 
tion. I am still weak and nerveless, but 
I must write the sensations that actuate 
me now—they may never be felt again. 
A head gale kept us back, and it was not 
till yesterday morn that my good ship 
made its way into Broad Sound. We 
went up the long channel entrance care- 
fully as far as possible, and it was night- 
fall before we came to an anchorage. At 
daybreak I was prepare ed to land. How 
exhilarated I was! My course was di- 
rect to the Fitzroy River, and it was only 
an expedition of a few hours. The cap- 
tain was in distress, however. The mate 
had been released but was threatening in 
his conduct, and it was believed that he 
was cognizant of the opening of the bar- 
rel of rum from which the men had been 
drinking. Some of them were quite in- 
rapable of work. An investigation was 
useless at that time. The captain begged 
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A wild-eyed woman rushed into the room. 


me to hasten my return from what he 
understood was prospecting for gold. 
He was surprised that I would not allow 
anyone to accompany me, and foolishly 
insisted upon sending a barrel of rations 
ashore with me that there might be no 
possibility of my starving. I always 
carry two pistols of the best make and I 
have long had a stiletto of delicate steel. 
Additionally, I took a broad-sword as a 
sort of protection, but made no change in 
my clothing. All had been done to 
avoid any suspicion of my real purpose. 
Pshaw! as if they would have suspected 
the incredible. If such a change could 
be made, if it was possible for me to un- 
dergo. rehabilitation, I intended to keep 
my face covered upon my return to the 
ship and feign illness until we reached 
Sydney. What few sober men could be 
found rowed me ashore, put the cask on 
the beach and wished me God-speed as I 
struck across the sterile country, due 
south. An old musket was thrown across 


my shoulder, and once I was tempted to 
fire as I saw a gorgeous bird of plumage, 


but caution restrained me. In less than 
three hours, I came upon the ruined huts 
so well described by Barnaby, but there 
was no sign of life about them. There 
was no more doubt in me. I believed it 
all. Turning to the west, I made the 
five miles, half running in my anxiety. 
The river was plainly to be seen at inter- 
vals, but as it made a sudden bend I 
came to the lake. How bright its waters 
were. They glistened as if charged with 
‘arbonic acid. As I swerved to the 
right, to make a détour of this body ot 
water, I saw an old weather-beaten canoe 
hauled up on the shore and near by was 
a broken paddle. The attempt should 
be made. Though it came near to over- 
turning many times, the other end of the 
lake was reached safely, and I stood by 
the mystic spring at last. How my heart 
throbbed! There was something in the 
atmosphere that invigorated me. My 
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clothes were thrown off in almost frantie 
haste. The water was not so deep as 
when the sailor had seen it, for it hardly 
‘ame to my waist. I piled up the blue 
loam on the ground above and when I 
thought there was sufficient, though half 
blinded from constant ducking of my 
head, I anointed myself with the nauseous 
earth. I eall it that, but it was more 
like a muddy syrup. When rubbed into 
my mustache, that pride of years stranded 
and came out in great bunches. So did 
the hair of my head seem to rot away. 
But when I was coated, I lay down on 
the sand. It had not occurred to me 
that the sun would not be so warm at 
this season, and as I rolled about with 
the loathsome covering on me, I shivered 
with the cold. But the mud hardened, 
and then excruciating pains nearly drove 
me into frenzy. The blood would rush 
with dazzling speed from my brain to my 
feet, as if a thousand pins were piercing 
me, and then return with snail-like pace 
and a deathly chill that seemed like 
the coming of death. Suffocation seized 
upon me and my bones snapped as if 
twisted in some giant vise. After an 
hour of mortal agony, there came a great 
calm and I knew the miracle was _per- 
formed. Back to the spring I went, and 
there bathed, if rubbing off an earthy 
cake from one’s body can be ealled such. 
Soon I saw the skin beneath was white 
and fresh. My hands were as plump 
and pliant as those of a boy. When the 
toilet was completed, then only I dared 
look at myself in the piece of silvered 
glass I had brought. Yes, the face was 
free of beard, the head was like an infant 
and it was the aspect of a young man 
that gazed back at me. All but the eves. 
They had not been touched, and in them 
was no change, for they belonged to 
Charles Asheroft, aged fifty-three. 

“T am tired beyond expression. It 
seems to me I’ve been scourged with rods, 
but my hopes, dreams and aspirations are 
those of a callow youth I knew more than 
thirty years ago. He was my alter ego. 
There has been no disturbance. My 
drafts and papers remain intact in the 
lining of my pocket. The Australian 
savage has gone further west, probably, 
for there are no signs of him here. As I 


rest—for there is no need to hurry, half 
of the day is not yet gone—I write this, 
but the quivering excitement that stirs 
me, can never be told. I am unable to 
portray it in words. What power I shall 
wield with this old brain in a new body! 
Millions will be trifles to me! What a 
lever of success will be the knowledge | 
possess—what fools will common mortals 
be to me!” 


CHAPTER XI. 
A NEW MAN. 


(There is every indication that the following 
was written many months after the events related. 
The penmanship, strange to say, bears a strong 
resemblance to that of the earlier pages—Ep. | 


A MAN stands on the shore with hand 
to his forehead, shading the straining eyes 
that glance away over the horizon. He 
is looking for a vessel that lay there less 
than ten hours before. If it were not for 
the small barrel of food close by his side, 
he would be tempted to imagine that he 
was the victim of some mental imposition, 
for his mind has changed and he <loes 
not feel the loss that has befallen him, 
so deeply as would be supposed. Still, 
the misery of his isolation suddenly breaks 
upon him and he runs frantically to the 
top of a sloping mound from which he 
eagerly scans the ocean and, yes—there— 


just passing from sight, are the sails of a 


ship—his brig—he knows. 

Deserted! How he shouts entreaties, 
imprecations after it, as if he could con- 
trol the unheeding thing. Night is be- 
ginning to fall and presently a misty 
gloom settles upon the waters, and slowly 
he retraces his steps to the landing spot. 
The barrel is a companion—the only link 
between him and the past life. What 
does it all mean? There is a log that 
the waves are rolling about at the edge 
of the sand. He can only see it indis- 
tinctly, and mechanically is drawn. to it 
by some invisible force. 

Horror! It isthe body of a man. 
As he stoops and pulls it up on the beach 
—and he notices, at the moment, that 
his muscles are not as strong or as well 
developed as they were—he sees it is 
the corpse of Captain Martinez, full 
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of wounds and dagger stabs, and there 
is a horrible gash on the back of the 
head from a cutlass, probably. Treach- 
ery! That explains it. The second 
mate has had his revenge. Either himself 
or some man prompted by him has stolen 
upon the unwarned captain, murdered 
him, the others have been cowed into si- 
lence and subjection, the first mate im- 
prisoned, the anchor has been hauled up, 
the sails loosened and they have run like 
curs Out to sea, to turn pirates or join a 
gang of buccaneers. 

3ut Charles Ashcroft is a young man, 
now, and he has a tender sympathy, a 
fear of death, he did not know that 
morning. He walks away and finds a 
spot where he tries to compose himself 
for sleep. It was a wakeful night, fuil 
of remorse, dread, spurts of hopefulness 
and unrest. In the morning, he looks at 
himself in his little pocket glass. The 
face of one who has had a bad ten hours 
—that is what he sees. And his clothes 
are such a ridiculous misfit. They are 
twelve inches too much in the waist meas- 
ure and the coat sleeves cover his hands. 
He can not remain here. There must be 


rapid movement away from this scene of 


desolation. He will go first to the south- 
ast, till he reaches Keppel Bay, and 
then follow the shore, if practicable, to 
the south, five or six hundred miles, 
where there were habitations and people 
of a kind. He knew nothing about the 
mountains below the Dawes Range, the 
Expedition and the Liverpool, or the 
difficulties he was to encounter. And 
nearly all the white residents were con- 
victs he had been told. Having eaten 
a hearty meal, he ties up in a bandana 
kerchief as much food as he can carry, 
stuffing his pockets with the hard bread 
and then prepares for his journey. But, 
first, he must give the captain burial. 
There is nothing to use in digging 
a grave but with the barrel head he 
scoops great quantities of sand over the 
corpse and thus leaves it, covered with 
earth. 

What a contrast between them, now. 
He can almost imagine that their souls 
had changed places, and that his past 
life is buried with that cold, senseless 


body. 


CHAPTER XII. 
IN THE BUSH. 


THE first day he kept by the water- 
line for the ocean was a companion to 
him, a thing of beauty that solaced his 
eyes, and its dull booming lulled him to 
sleep that night when he sought rest be- 
neath a giant kauri pine *—a solitary 
sentinel whose seed had been wafted 
from Maoriland. 

But the second day he had come to a 
more fertile region and knowing the route 
was shorter, he turned inland and jour- 
neyed on through the oppressive solitude 
of the bush with not even a sound of bird 
or beast to accentuate the voiceless si- 
lence. He ate sparingly of his rations 
and was able to find drinking water, 
whenever needed. Nothing seemed to 
change save the position of the burning 
orb above, which in the morning shone out 
before him with dazzling rays and now 
slowly sinks behind his track. Change 
there must have been, surely, but the 
consciousness of it has been lost to him 
in the unvarying sense of boundless soli- 
tude which dominates the scene. He 
wishes he had some method of knowing 
how many miles he had traveled. On the 
banks of the Mohawk he had made five 
miles an hour, but his speed, now, is not 
much more than half of that. It affects 
him as a grievous disappointment not to 
be able to measure the space he has cov- 
ered. The woods seemed to rest in an en- 
chanted sleep but as the sunlight fades, 
there is, occasionally, a low murmur of 
half articulated sounds that come float- 
ing past from the shadowy depths of the 
impenetrable forest ;—vague lispings of 
the long ago as from some dimly remem- 
bered former existence and then they 
die away. 

Sometimes, ghostly shadows seemed to 
creep by on either hand, but that was 
fancy. At other times, the way leads past 
dark, forbidding ranges—past the vestiges 
of bush-fires where shriven spectral trunks 
of blackened trees stand by thousands— 
past wooded heights where the monarchs 
of the forest assume new curves and 
strength and grace as they climb the 


* Also called the Colonial Oak. 
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mountain side ; but, always, in strong con- 
trast to that suavity of line and peaceful 
beauty of landscape which characterizes 
the country in the United States. All is 
abruptness here. It is more like some of 
the volcanic regions of South America. 
As the day fades, the silence is broken 
by flocks of pretty rosellas flitting from 
tree to tree, a gray kangaroo hopping 
across the plain to a place of safety, and 
he has a distant view of fleet-footed emus 
or a glimpse of some singular example of 
the belated Australian fauna. But there 
were no beasts of prey to disturb him. 
The koala, a harmless little bear, is feed- 
ing upon the leaves of the blue gum tree. 
It was a relief to his senses when he came 
upon a beauteous group of strange, wild 
flowers which, clustered in secret where the 
cool soft mosses had been screened from 
the fiery summer’s heat or winter’s chill 
winds, sprang up unheeded with his eyes, 
probably the first of all to see them and to 
love them for the consolation they gave. 
The sun, at length, set with a pomp and 
pageantry of color that flooded the 
woods with prismatic hues reflected from 
every leaf and twig. In a twinkling, the 
glowing disc sunk behind the western 
hills leaving a track of glory, an un- 
earthly light illuminating for a moment, 
to its farthest recesses, the unbroken 
expanse of what might be taken for an 
uninhabited world. Then, quickly suc- 
ceeded the witchery of night in a semi- 
tropical land. The evening wind sighs 
through the shadowy trees, the fierce heat 
of the day is summarily extinguished 
and the glittering hosts of the Southern 
stars—all of dazzling brightness—flame 
out in the measureless azure. The serene 
beauty of the soft Australian night, 
through the greater portion of the year, 
renders camping out no great hardship, 
and the young blood that flowed in his 
veins kept him singularly free from over- 
fatigue. It was a peaceful bivouac though 
the quietness was soon broken by a melody 
of strange sounds; the rattle and chirp 
of every variety of bush-haunting insect, 
the notes of strange birds, the crackle of 
dead branches in the trees above, where 
nocturnal animals—soft, furry woodland 
things with wild, bright eyes—are feeding 
on the scent-laden eucalypti leaves, and 


other indescribable vocal emanations a¥ 
around ; but to these voices of the night 
his ear soon grew accustomed and they 
became an undertone which scarcely ar- 
rested his attention. ; 

As the darkness deepened, the bright 
constellations bedecked the whole expanse 
of sky with matchless splendor, and the 
familiar Southern Cross shone down upon 
the tired man’s forest couch. When the 
moon unveiled her silvery light above 
the tree-tops, Ashcroft no longer seemed 
companionless. In the radiance shed 
about, cares soon took wing, and under 
the soothing infiuence of a beauty more 
calm and majestic than he had ever known 
before, forgetfulness softly came to him. 

On he went, day after day. There was 
no incident, no accident ; the journey was 
uneventful. There was no change in 
wood, land or sky. Sometimes he trav- 
eled all night, resting while the sun 
shone brightly, thinking he would thus 
husband his strength and the sooner 
reach the haunts of men. Again, he 
would wake early in the morn before the 
darkness was spent, and watch the bril- 
liant stars through the openings in the 
foliage as they gleamed and brightened, 
waxed dim and faded. Then, after a 
hurried breakfast, he would start on 
briskly always bearing due south. The 
lonesomeness at first appalled his heart 
but gradually the trees grew familiar to 
the traveler; he could see resemblances 
in them to a certain oak or elm that had 
been a landmark near his boyhood’s 
home, their branches seemed to bend 
caressingly over him and though he 
could still realize the silence, it did not 
perturb him. This was a pastoral exist- 
ence. He felt that serenity of mind 
that only comes to those who live aright. 
He became a part of the night and its 
gladness, and he slumbered as peacefully 
as though he were a sylvan faun and 
had joined the happy following of the 
great god, Pan. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
SAVED. 


WEEKs went by. He hastened on like 
an escaping criminal, but his stock of 
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provisions, supplemented by the fruits he 
had gathered, was growing terribly small. 
Had he but known that the inner leaves 
of the grass trees when cooked would have 
made him excellent food and the resin- 
ous juice of the same would have fur- 
nished him medicine, he would have 
fared better. The season was changing 
to a warmer one. During the daytime 
the soft winds floated across the billowy 
plain, and at night the moon, after being 
hid for a fortnight, shone with increased 
brightness. In his sleep the wanderer 
would dream of those that had loved 
him, now far o’er the main; faces and 
forms he would never see again, and oft 
in fancy he could hear the lonely herd- 
er’s cry. Ah! that was the sound that 
would be loveliest music to his ears. 

He struggled on though he was grow- 
ing faint at heart, his spirits were deject- 
ed, his clothes torn and fast turning to 
rags. The rhythmic call of “coo-ee, 
coo-ee, coo-ee” would break in mournful 
accents upon his ear till it sounded like 
mockery of him and his struggles. It 
would ebb and swell like waves that rise 
and fall, and the vibrations would stir 
Even 


the heavy sultry atmosphere. 
when at night the chattering paroquets 
had hushed their ery and no sound was 
heard disturbing Nature’s sleep, that 
echoing call of “coo-ee, coo-ee” would 
faintly steal through the bush wherein 


the shadows creep. When too worn out 
for sleep, when the sweet restorer stood 
banished from his brain, that tantalizing 
screech would bring to his disordered 
senses the fevered past and ghosts of long 
ago, while, hand in hand, came gliding 
in their train a youth and maid with 
happiness aglow. It was Alice. How 
fair she looked. How trustingly her 
eyes were turned to meet the ones that 
gazed on her; how well he read the love 
that in them lay. The scene would 
change. It was a vision of years in the 
future for he saw himself surrounded 
with friends and children, and the ruddy 
glow of a fire bathed all in its crimson 
light. Then the picture faded, and in 
its place appeared a lonely man with 
eold distrustful face who scoffed at 
women, spoke of love with sneers, and 
cursed with bitterest hate the human 


race. And the maiden! Ashcroft would 
turn in his fitful sleep and groan, as if 
some poignant sorrow lurked beneath the 
thought. 

These hideous dreams weakened : and 
enervated him more than the dreary soli- 
tude, the corroding cares that were begin- 
ning to press upon him. It was more 
than a month since he had left that 
lonely grave, his food was all gone, he 
was tattered and footsore. Worse than 
all, he was without water. In the agony 
of his thirst he had that day dropped his 
“billy.” The danger of the situation be- 
gan to grow upon him. He was lost in 
the bush! 

After a few hours’ weary travel he 
came to a water-hole where he slaked his 
thirst. How precious the drops were, 
and how careful he was not to drink 
sufficient to still his cravings. It had 
saved him from death. He could see 
ahead that there was a wide desert waste 
to be crossed—perhaps twenty or thirty 
miles in extent. It would have been 
madness to attempt to travel that dis- 
tance under a Queensland sun without 
drink. He looked about the country 
aimlessly, for he was half-delirious ; when 
a few yards away, he saw the skeleton of 
a man who had evidently been dead sev- 
eral years. Walking up to the unsightly 
object, he picked up the skull, thought 
for a few minutes, then plugged up the 
eye-holes with clay, and filled the ghastly 
vessel with water. Hope was renewed 
and he traveled on, the water lasting till 
nightfall came. Slumber brought physi- 
cal relief as soon as his head touched the 
ground, but the brain was too keenly 
active and there came horrible night- 
mare. What a wretched life it all was. 
With feelings warped and sense half dead 
he was a roving vagabond in Southern 
seas, filled with remorse, to wild adven- 
ture wed, a stranded wreck in the Anti- 
podes. ‘“Coo-ee, coo-ee, coo-ee.” Again 
he heard the cry. It was morn. A 
flock of sheep went pattering past, and 
swerved in fright from him as they 
scampered on, thinking, as much as in- 
tuition told them, that some lone exile 
lay at rest there in the sleep that knows 
no waking. What blessings rose to his 
mouth! He was too weak or he would 
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have shouted for help. Struggling to his 
feet, he saw a man coming toward him. 
Heaven help him! A man! An ex- 
convict, perhaps, but this was life. He 
fell upon his knees in an agony of joy. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
HOME AGAIN. 


In the spring of 1840, a steamship 
landed at the foot of Cortlandt * street, 
New York City. A great crowd at the 
dock welcomed the incoming vessel, for 
though it was more than twenty years 
since the first one, the Savannah, had 
made the ocean trip, a boat of that kind 
was still a novelty, and one that had 
crossed the Atlantic in the space of two 
weeks was a phenomenon. After some 
slight delay, for custom and quarantine 
officers did not have the power that is 
delegated to them in these later days, nor 
was there then the present necessity—all 
“the plagues of Egypt” were not being 
bundled on our shores at that time—a 
few cabin passengers and quite a crowd 
from the steerage came walking down the 
gang-plank. A young-appearing man, 
in English tweed, with small flaxen curls 
struggling from under his traveling cap 
and wearing a delicate blonde mustache 
was among the former, and attracted un- 
usual attention both from his tall, hand- 
some figure, his peculiar blue eyes that 
had a faded look, and the fact that he 
was, evidently, that rarity, an American 
tourist returning home from abroad. 
Refusing all offers to have his valise car- 
ried by messenger and declining the 
proffer of a seat in the coach, he walked 
smartly up the street, turning the corner 
of Church, and then followed Fulton past 
the graveyard and St. Paul’s Chapel. 
Reaching Broadway, he crossed to a 
hotel, and a few moments later was en- 
sconced in a private room. An _ hour 
after, he had a luncheon served in his 
room, then indulged in a brief nap, and 
as the shades of evening were falling, 
took a stroll about the streets ; scenes once 
quite familiar, but now bewildering to 
him in the intensity of change. Wall 


* Though this seems to be the current orthography of 
the word, the authoritative spelling on the lamp-post 
at the southwest corner of Broadway, is “ Courtlandt.” 


Street, Cedar and Pine were no longer 
occupied by residences but were built up 
with business houses, four and five stories 
high. (No one had dreamed of the mon- 
sters of brick and stone that now {ll 
those by-ways of trade.) The poetry 
and the shade trees of Maiden Lane had 
disappeared. The gable-roof mansions 
were all leveled to the ground. That 
venerable edifice, the John Street Church, 
was hemmed in by stores. Hardly a 
relic was left of the old Dutch settlement. 
He saw no huge stomached burghers with 
long pipes, a custom they inherited from 
the Indians; or pretty frauleins with open 
knit bodices and high-heeled shoes. In- 
stead, there was a motley array of men, 
wiry and active, pushing along as if pur- 
sued by the rider on the white horse, 
They seemed to him to be like people 
from the country section up above, and 
probably some New Englanders. There 
were many foreigners, Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Germans—on the streets, and 
among the Portuguese and Spanish sailors 
who were loitering about town after a 
day’s work, while their vessels were being 
unloaded at the wharves on East River, 
he saw some who looked like Chileans. 
Upon inquiry, he learned that the city 
limits extended northward as far as the 
fields of Fourteenth street, and that the 
wealthy class lived on a wide avenue 
known as East Broadway. He had been 
unable to tear himself away from Europe 
for more than a score of years, and had 
only left there now because he had be- 
come so thoroughly blasé that he needed 
some new excitement. He was satiated 
with the over-refinement of civilization. 
The habits of his first manhood had been 
maintained and never had Asheroft—for 
it is of him we are writing—indulged in 
any dissipation save in that one weak 
ambition of gaining great wealth. The 
European capitals were as familiar to him 
as the letters of the alphabet. He spoke 
so many languages that he would have 
almost found it difficult, on instant cogi- 
tation, to have told what was his native 
tongue. A thorough cosmopolite, surely. 
But disappointment had come to him. 
The thousands he made in St. Petersburg 
were nearly all lost in Vienna; and while 
he had two millions ahead in Hamburg, 
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he had sunk more than half of that in a 
disastrous speculation in London. Once 
some private information he had derived 
in Madrid put nearly twenty million 
francs in his pockets, and the Revolution 
of 30 in Paris quite beggared him. He 
had promised himself if he could secure 
five million dollars he would retire from 
business, but he never quite reached that 
figure, and of late years his brain had 
lost its cunning, and he had jumped up 
and down the financial scale until he was 
heartily tired of the struggle. His health 
had not been good for some time, and 
with a paltry remnant of the colossal for- 
tunes that had passed through his hands, 
he had determined to return to the land 
of his birth. Fifty thousand dollars was 
not much; he had been worth sixty times 
that sum a quarter of a century before, 
but the interest of it would support him 
and allow him rest. It would give him 
a social position in New York City, or he 
might retire to Peekskill and pose as the 
richest man in that part of Westchester 
County. No desire had ever come to 


him to marry again, though he admired 
feminine beauty and was attracted to 


women. Some had even made violent 
love to him, prompted by his indifference, 
and it was on dit, in Florence, that a 
widowed princess would gladly have 
given her heart and fortune into his 
possession. But she was not a beauty. 
The black-eyed daughter of his hostess, 
in Seville, had made more of an impres- 
sion upon him, however, and there was a 
high-bred German girl, the only child of 
his banker, whose uncommon brunette 
loveliness had remained a fragrant mem- 
ory. For some reason or other he had 
not become inveigled into any marriage 
relation. Now the possession of a home 
and home comforts were becoming a ne- 
cessity to him, and when he had given 
the subject consideration, he had long 
since come to the determination that if 
there was to be another domestic tie he 
would unite with one of his own country- 
women. Love —impassioned fervor — 
such as he had known more than half a 
century before, had not returned with 
his new youth. He gave no evidence of 
such capability. In many respects he 
was an old man—in thought and deed 
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almost wholly so. And this inconsist- 
ency of appearance and of action had 
been commented upon by many wherever 
he had lived on the continent. 

New York was no longer the quaint, 
quiet town of Revolutionary days. It 
was a bustling city and rapidly growing 
in importance. It could not compare to 
what Ashcroft had seen abroad, but there 
was every probability that it would grow 
into a great metropolis of half a million, 
and possibly a million inhabitants. The 
latter number of people would find it 
difficult to live on Manhattan Island, he 
thought, but Ashcroft had no idea of 
what a “double-decker” tenement house 
could do, in the way of human storage, on 
Cherry Street. Although it was all new 
and strange to him, he became quite well 
acquainted with his environments after a 
few weeks, and then resolved to go to his 
birthplace as a final residence. He gave 
much study to the part he was to play. 
Who was he? The son of that Charles 
Ashcroft who disappeared so mysteriously 
fifty-three years before, most assuredly. 
And the story was rehearsed in mental 
attitudes of how that man had been car- 
ried away by kidnappers, shipped to 
Europe while under the influence of a 
drug, a succession of events of a varied 
character, .a marriage, death, and the re- 
turn of this, the only heir. Plausible 
enough, certainly. Noone could contra- 
dict him, evidently. If it had been a 
few years previous to the date, 1787, he 
could have laid the blame upon maraud- 
ing Indians. Such instances had been 
common enough prior to the days of the 
Revolution. How he would hate this 
constant reiteration of falsehood he must 
recite for months after his return. But 
what could he do, otherwise? If he told 
the truth no one would believe him. In- 
stead, they would accuse him of being a 
lunatic and perhaps attempt to incarcer- 
ate him in an asylum. It was one in- 
stance where honesty was not the best 
policy. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE SON OF HIMSELF. 


TueE arrival of Charles Ashcroft, Jr., 
as the town people called him, created a 
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mild sensation. If the original man had 
returned, it would have been a great sur- 
prise, for many of the older residents had 
read or had heard told the story of mys- 
tery. But this son’s account was _per- 
fectly natural, and his remarkable resem- 
blance to his supposed father, left no 
doubt in the minds of the few aged in- 
habitants who remembered his relatives, 
of the identity of this person. Every 
one was glad to know he was a man of 
wealth and that he would remain among 
them. Those who came from Albany 
and Schenectady with greetings, told him 
that not one of his family was alive. The 
brother, Francis, had moved to Troy, 
married and died. The sisters had left 
children behind them, who soon made 
the acquaintance of this stranger-cousin 
and welcomed him to their firesides. Of 
all experiences, this was the most curious 
to him. To be accepted by his nephews 
and nieces as an own cousin, was some- 
thing peculiarly disagreeable. The con- 
dition would, at one time, excite his risi- 
bilities and at another arouse disgust, 
with a sensation quite indefinable. The 


girl who had remained true to her vows 


had died several years before, but her 
married sister had become a resident of 
Peekskill, and was the mother of a 
daughter who was almost the image of 
her Aunt Alice. When Ashcroft first 
met her, he was nearly paralyzed with 
the force of his emotions. For the only 
time in his life he had a complete oozing 
away of courage and self-possession. It 
was a phantom of his lost love. The 
people near him who noticed the deathly 
pallor of his face and his trembling form, 
were amazed at the exhibition and were 
not more than half satisfied at his ex- 
planation, that he was subject to fainting 
fits. "That a modern Hercules should be 
disposed to such a feminine weakness was 
really very absurd. 

‘But he could not remain long at the 
social gathering, and went home early, 
retiring on the plea of indisposition. He 
tossed wearily on his bed that night. 
How that girl’s face haunted him! The 
other’s features, the identical hazel eyes, 
the very air of purity, the same clear gaze 
that had looked so trustingly into his 
face on that afternoon parting, so long 
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ago. The thought was madness. But a 
madder whim seized him on the morrow; 
thirty-five was his age, he had told in- 
quirers, and he did not look a day older, 
Truly, and he inventoried himself in the 
mirror, no one would disbelieve that as- 
sertion. There was freshness in his skin, 
agility in his movements. And she was 
twenty-two, he had been informed. Not 
too young for him, surely. He could 
realize an ideal and marry her. The 
love of his youth had returned, embodied 
in this young woman, and he entered 
upon his new project with more zest and 
eagerness than had moved him for some 
time past. First, there must be a cage 
for this lovely songster—she sang like a 
nightingale, he knew—and he passed 
many odd days in the city with a leading 
varpenter and builder (there were no self- 
styled architects, then) arranging plans 
for his dove-cote. He purchased a large 
tract of ground and had it adorned with 
as much beauty as possible, grass-sodded 
and charming walks laid out under the 
wide-spreading beech and oak trees. 
There wasn’t a house in the vicinity that 
had cost more than $5,000—he would 
expend twice that sum of money on his. 

He had little legal right to the prop- 
erty left by his father, and he won the 
regard of these “descendants” by waiv- 
ing all claim he might be supposed to 
have. There would be nearly $40,000 in 
cash left him after his home was prepared 
for occupancy, and the interest of that 
amount of money would allow a style of 
living which would be considered there 
as princely. 

His wooing was slow and deliberate. 
This lovely fawn-like creature might be- 
come alarmed if he was too precipitate. 
She should be led, at the beginning, to 
look upon him with esteem, then learn to 
regard him as a dear friend, and later a 
stronger affection might be aroused with- 
in her breast. Ah! he was cunning. 
He knew women so much better than 
they could possibly understand them- 
selves. There were no particularly eli- 
gible young men to hover about her, and 
not one of them had a cent above his 
salary. She had acknowledged to one of 
her dear girl friends, about six months 
after her first meeting with Mr. Ashcroft, 
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that he made a strange impression upon 
her. She couldn’t analyze the sensation, 
but she did declare that his eyes almost 
inspired dread in her. It is a truth that 
he was obliged to confess to himself in 
later years that she never did truly love 
him. She was fascinated and drawn to 
him by his superior will and that occult 
knowledge he had gained in his long ex- 
perience of life. 

Three years after his return the man- 
sion was finished and elegantly furnished, 
and the neighbors with knowing nods 
and impertinent hints and little prophetic 
comments were certain they knew very 
well who would be the mistress. Pres- 
ently the engagement was announced. 
Six months later the nuptial ceremonies 
occurred, and were an event of such im- 
portance that a reporter was sent up from 
New York to give the readers of the 
news-sheet he represented a glowing ac- 
count of the social sensation, the great 
number of wedding presents, and a list of 
the notabilities who appeared as invited 
guests, though the Jenkins of that day 
had little training in the florid flunkey- 
ism of later eras. A noble pair and a 


perfect marriage was the generally ac- 
cepted opinion, though while some de- 
clared that the bride’s fixed stare at the 
groom was that of loyal devotion, others 
asserted, not so loudly, that she acted as 


if mesmerized. But a woman of twenty- 
five is old enough to know her own mind 
—though the fact doesn’t necessarily fol- 
low the expectation—and the slavish 
affection she gave him after marriage 
was only proof of the intensity of her 
love. Did he love her as much? Yes, 
a thousand times more. For the first 
and only time were his heart’s yearnings 
fully satisfied. It was as if he had taken 
to wife the girl on whose grave the grass 
had for thirty years been growing, but 
whose spirit animated the face that smiled 
upon him now. He could never disen- 
cumber himself of the idea that he was, 
at last, united to his Alice and he had 
no desire to do so. The fancy was pleas- 
ant enough. She was puzzled often 
when her husband addressed her by her 
dead aunt’s name, but some trifling ex- 
cuse from him satisfied her. 

He became a gentleman farmer; in- 
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vested in some real estate on the borders 
of the town; and though his expenses 
were large, his fortune remained un- 
touched. He told his wife laughingly 
that they would spend every cent of his 
income but not a shilling more. To her 
it was all the same. With five hundred 
or five thousand dollars a year, she would 
have been equally content. She possessed 
her ordinary share of woman’s vanity, 
but it was not expressed in an inordinate 
ambition for foolish excitement and a 
love of dress. Opportunities for display 
were indeed rare in their quiet home life. 
Her whole aim was condensed in the de- 
sire to prove by constant hourly endeavor, 
the fondness she felt for “her Charles.” 
Perhaps a slight doubt that she was ca- 
pable of bestowing upon him all the affec- 
tion he required or as she thought de- 
served, may have made her more assidu- 
ous in her attentions. Some gossipy 
neighbors said she was too servile in her 
demeanor ; that she placed him upon a 
pinnacle and stood afar off in admiration. 
Good church-going people were in fear 
that she made an idol of her husband, and 
that the Lord would punish her or both for 
this act of unseemly worship. Such perfect 
happiness could not be expected to last. 
But no couple ever lived who were 
more indifferent to the criticisms or con- 
jectures of those about them. His supe- 
rior knowledge and wisdom (how much 
so she would never imagine) had kept 
her feet from the pitfalls of the common- 
place, and his former experience of do- 
mestic training served him to excellent 
purpose. One evil-minded body had re- 
marked that Mr. Ashcroft acted more 
like a widower with his second wife than 
a newly-married Benedict ; but there is 
no spot on earth, no matter how remote, 
how illiterate its denizens or how arca- 
dian its situation, but where the bitter 
innuendo has life, where the venomous 
falsehood may work injury. Satan ex- 
ists in the minds of the wickedly-disposed 
everywhere. 
CHAPTER XVI. 
PORTENTS OF EVIL. 


Tory had been married about eight 
years, when a baby boy came to brighten 
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their home. The child caused the develop- 
ment of an abnormal maternal affection 
on the part of the wife, and it was appar- 
ent to some that her rigorous devotedness 
to her husband gradually lessened, and her 
whole life became centered in the infant. 
The father did not feel this change so 
much as he would a score of months be- 
fore, for he had naturally expected to see 
an overwhelming display of mother-love, 
and he had become worried over the con- 
dition of his health. That metamorpho- 


sis had not given him all the stamina of 


youth, and the sluggish blood that now 
flowed in his veins was like an enervated 
fluid. ‘There were times, too, when upon 
awakening in the morning he would see, 
to his despair, by the mirror on the 
bureau, that his face had a blanched and 
worn-out pallor. During the morning 
this appearance would wear away, and 
before noon he was, apparently, a man 
on the sunny side of forty-five, with not 
a trace of grey in the golden curls—his 
great beauty—that clustered about his 
forehead and that retained all the gloss 
of boyhood. Fortunately, he had _re- 
mained in his own chamber of late. At 
first “these aged spells,” as he denomi- 
nated them, would only come monthly ; 
after a year or two they were of weekly 
occurrence, and about the time the Fenian 
raids and the steamer Caroline affair 
Were events of mighty importance in the 
public press of the country, they had be- 
come almost daily apparitions. His 
health was rapidly ‘ailing and the mental 
annoyance of being obliged to hide him- 
self from the eyes of his household until 
nine or ten in the morning, added to his 
discomfiture. Then the wife grew more 
vallous and indifferent toward him. Oc- 
vasionally, he imagined she shuddered at 
his caresses. Was it possible that, by 
some premonition or spiritualistic com- 
munication she had a revelation of the 
truth? The baby had grown to be a 
strapping boy, whom the mother would 
not allow out of her sight amoment. So 
fearful was she of harm coming to him, 
that he was not permitted to attend the 
public school, but had a tutor give him 
lesson practice daily in the house; and 
whenever he went to walk or play on the 
street or in the woods she was ever pres- 


ent. This whim was not objectionable to 
the father, but his wife’s increasing cold- 
ness distressed him beyond all expression 
of speech. He was satisfied that she had 
heard some lying story when she asked 


' him suspic iously one day if he had any 


account of his father’s death. Hurt be- 
yond measure by the inference of her 
tones, and yet not daring to question the 
animus that prompted her, he smiled with 
superior clation-at the wisdom of his own 
forethought, as he showed her a veritable 
copy of what he had long believed might 
be of use to him. The communication 
had been sent through the influence of a 
friend in the diplomatic service, who sup- 
posed it was a statement of fact. It was 
as follows: 
PERSONAL. 
(OFFICIAL.) 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 14, 1839. 

Information has been received at this depart- 
ment from Mr. Wm. H. Robinson, the Consul 
of the United States at Marseilles, France, of 
the death, on the 9th of August, 1839, at Istrés, 
department of Bouches du Rhone, France, of 
Mr. Charles Ashcroft, of Schenectady, New 
York. 
Per dispatch No. 173. 
Dated Sept. 15, 1839. 


Then he showed a printed copy of the 
death notice (fictitious in itself) such as 
they use in France, with its religious en- 
treaty as a heading, “ Priez pour lui,” 
and told her as a secret that his father 
had become a Roman Catholic before his 
death. This, to her Puritan training, 
was a crime in itself. He knew it and 
hence his motive in making the state- 
ment. She would never be desirous of 
seeing that grave. 

“But you are not one?” (he had al- 
ways been lax in church observances), 
she asked, in tremulous accents, with a 
shade of horror in her face. 

“No, dear, I was not subjected to any 
such influences, and again, I removed to 
England when I was a boy.” 

“With your mother?” 

“Yes,” 

“And where did she die?” 

“Tn Bristol.” 

“Was she of the same church?” 

“T believe so.” 
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“Oh!” and she turned away from him 
with almost a gesture of disgust. How 
he hated to lie to this pure woman! But 
he was helpless, utterly helpless. One 
falsehood involved the relation of an- 
other. Her questionings led him into 
prevarication for which he rightly de- 
spised himself. 

As rumors of a possibility of that frat- 
ricidal war that afterward deluged the 
country with unnec- 
essary bloodshed, all 
on account of a 
worthless, vicious 
chattel, crept upon 
their ears, he became 
resolved to seek for 
a change of clime, in 
hopes of regaining 
strength, and though 
his wife was bitterly 
opposed to foreign 
travel, which she was 
sure could not have 
any charm for her, 
would not be so wil- 
ful and cruel as to 
resist his plea of the 
good he might de- 
rive from the trip. 

In the early summer 
of 1859 they sailed 
to England, and af- 
ter a few months’ 
stay in both Liver- 
pool and Londen, 
and a winter’s 
journ at Ryde, on 
the Isle of Wight, 
crossed the strait 
from Dover, and 
then went on to Paris 
where they became 
domesticated for 
more than a year. 
He was greatly benefited by the journey 
and had ascertained, accidentally, that by 
the use of brandy those morning revela- 
tions of his real age were eliminated to a 


SO- 


great extent. 

Still, a physician had told him, when 
consulted, there were very evident signs of 
consumption—as good a diagnosis as any 
and that he had but a few years 
Any imprudence 


other 
to live at the longest. 


A boy of fifteen 
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would greatly hasten the day of his death. 
(All such prognoses are perfectly reli- 
able). His wife, to whom the doctor had 
imparted this information, seemed little 
affected by it. Her love for her husband, 
too voleanic in its inception and nature, 
had burnt itself to ashes and only to her- 
self had she confessed the wicked truth, 
that she was infinitely tired of him. Ir 
he would go away or allow her to return 
to the United States 
with her boy, she 
would be satisfied ; 
but his presence, his 
speech, his actions, 
had become a hate- 
ful annoyance to her. 
He had the powers 
of a clairvoyant end 
he read her mind 
with ease, but he 
could not be- 
‘ause it was not clear 
to herself—her brain 
refused to furnish a 
mental solution— 
why her husband 
had become an incu- 
bus that was so dis- 
tasteful to her. There 
Was some secret law 
of nature that was 
asserting itself, he 
knew, and he = ae- 
knowledged that 
there was good rea- 
son for that vindi- 
vation of its rights. 
Hoping that con- 
tinued travel might 
bring some relief to 
his mental torture, 
for he suffered an- 
guish from the loss 
of that love that 
had made life a perfect paradise to him 
during the first few years of their union, 
and that it might effect a change in her 
sentiments toward him, he proposed that 
they go to Cannes, then becoming noted 
as a health resort. He was not willing to 
return home, for the Civil War was then 
1nging, and with not a spark of military 
«2 lor— how could he be supposed to feel 
natriotic, cosmopolitan that he was—he 


see, 
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knew that it might be expected that 
he would enroll his name, if not his 
services, in his country’s behalf. She 
cared little where they went, if she could 
not be permitted to return to the dear 
scenes of her childhood. Moodily she 
consented to his plan, and just before 
Christmas, 1861, they were on the train 
for southern France and the Riviera. 


CHAPTER XVIL. 


THE TRAGEDY AT THE HOTEL METRO- 
POLE, 


AFTER their arrival, Mrs. Asheroft’s 
manner became more pleasant. —Possi- 
bly she was consciously ashamed of her 
ungracious treatment of her husband. 
The climate, mild as spring about the 
New Year’s—it reminded him of that so- 
journ in Charleston so long ago—was ‘a 
peculiar surprise to her and it helped to 
dissipate the lassitude of action and ex- 
pression she had evinced for the past 
twenty-eight months. The surroundings, 
she imagined, were more like those of 
her native hills and while her husband’s 
health materially improved, even Char- 
ley, named after his father, was brighter 
and more contented than he had been in 
the great glittering city, for there his 
hours of exercise had been curtailed and 
the strangeness of seeing crowds of youths 
of whose language he could understand 
but a few words, had rendered him un- 
happy, if a boy ever positively feels that 
condition of mind. Here, there were some 
Americans with their families, en route to 
Spain or the far East, and Charley found 
some companions among their children. 
Both mother and son were singularly ob- 
tuse in learning a new “speech,” a con- 
stant wonder to their father to whom the 
acquisition of one tongue was little more 
than a pleasantry. He wrote and spoke 
fluently at least a dozen languages, had 
a smattering of as many more and, as 
testing his linguistic powers, would think 
upon a subject in Italian and then write 
it in German. If he had ever been con- 
demned to earn his daily bread, by per- 
sonal application, he would have secured 
a large yearly income as a translator, 


for his knowledge was so erudite that he 
was quite conversant with the idioms of 
the various peoples, and he had an ae- 
quaintance, more or less extensive, with 
the literature of all European countries, 
Not boastfully he had once remarked to 
his wife that, as a wizard production, he 
contemplated writing a novel of twenty 
chapters, each in a different language, 
with the scene localized—portrayed in 
the special country—in each division ; 
hut the statement was received by her 
with as much unconcern as if he had 
said he intended shaving himself. After- 
ward he was really glad at her lack of 
interest for she might have asked him 
how he had acquired his accurate geo- 
graphical knowledge of so many places. 

The study of a text-book does not give 
one the faculty of imparting a personal 
coloring to a tale—the spot must have 
been seen, 

The boy, imbued with his mother’s 
ideas, seemed to care little for his father 
and received offers of tendered affection 
from him with evident distaste. Thus 
the poor man was forced into more com- 
plete isolation, and as a solace, occupied 
his leisure hours in the reading of all 
kinds of books and the writing of letters 
to imaginary correspondents, in rivalry 
to the reputation of Mezzofanti. She 
had frequently made queer remarks to 
him; one being to the effect that he 
talked of the Revolution and scenes im- 
mediately preceding the formation of the 
United States Government as if he had 
seen those events, and there was no evi- 
dent sarcasm but an undoubted fear, ex- 
pressed in her voice and eyes, as if she 
was half conjecturing the truth. 

All this forced him to exercise extreme 
varefulness in his speech ; to remain aloof 
from her as much as possible ; and finally, 
one circumstance drove him almost to 
despair. It was soon overshadowed, how- 
ever, by a greater calamity. 

Returning from the theatre together 
he had remained in his wife’s room, and 
fatigued by having been up to an unusu- 
ally late hour, he was only aroused from 
his morning’s sleep by hearing her scream 
in terrified accents. Half opening his 
eyes, wonderingly, he stupidly asked: 
“What is the matter, dear?” 
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“Matter! Oh, 
Heaven! What 
isthe matter with 
your face?” 

' “My face?” 
placing his hand 
to his head and 
feeling about his 
cheeks, nose and 
chin, all of which 
seemed to be in my 
normal condition if {Wp Ih 
“what is it?” \ MN | 

Ww Nil ih 

‘‘Look at satiny : 
yourself in the 
glass. It is hor- 
rible,”’ and she 
buried her face 
in the pillow as 
if to shut out 
some dreaded 
sight. Springing 
up he took a has- 
ty glance in the 
pier mirror, and 
there saw an ex- 
planation of his 
wife’s hysterical 
actions. Upon 
his countenance 
were the marks of venerable age. He 
could now fully understand the force of 
the expression, “ravages of time.” The 
skin was puckered like the lips of a per- 
simmon eater, deep lines and grooves 
mapped the forehead and cheeks, and an 
ashy hue overspread his features. He had 
never seen the visage of a man who had 
lived one hundred and fifty years, but he 
appeared then as he believed such a per- 
son would look. There was something 
hideous about it. He hastily seized his 
clothes and ran from the room to his 
chamber, where, without stopping to 
dress, he drank a huge bumper of eau- 
de-vie, repeating the dose until his feat- 
ures were suffused with the blood of in- 
toxication and he had resumed his usual 
expression. He did not stir from his 
room, though he completed a most elabo- 
rate toilet, until about five o’clock in the 
afternoon, when he slowly descended the 
wide stairway to the hall below. He had 
not quite reached the vestibule when he 
Was aware of some unprecedented com- 
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The pseudo son was admitted to her room. 


motion disturbing the habitual quietness 
of the hotel, and presently a half dozen 
gens d’armes entered, bearing reverently 
an inanimate body over which a white 
sheet had been thrown. 

One of the attendants, seeing him, ran 
up the steps and implored him to return 
to his room. Why should he? Had 
there been an accident—he was not un- 
used to sights of that kind. But mon- 
sieur would not comprehend. It might 
be too great a shock and then—the mad- 
ame, ah, ciel! The Frenchman’s shrug 
of dismay was so intense that Ash- 
croft understood immediately. His boy, 
Charles, was dangerously hurt. Brush- 
ing aside the nervous gesticulating gar- 
con as if he had been a mere fiy, he ran 
down the stairs, threw open the parlor 
door, and beckoned to the men to depesit 
their burden on a lounge. The resident 
physician already summoned, held the 
child’s wrist in his hand for a moment, 
bent over the little form till his ear could 
have heard the beating of the heart, and 
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rising, looked at the tall, strong man 
with infinite compassion, as he whispered 
so low as scarcely to be heard, “ It is all 
over, Monsieur.” 

An instant later he had gone, but the 
swinging door was still oscillating when 
a wild-eyed woman rushed into the room 
and threw herself down by the sofa, 
bursting into a violent paroxysm of tears, 
hugging the child as if she could recall 


‘Grandpa. wake up! 


life or breathe some of her own into the 
senseless clay. 

“Why don’t you call a doctor?” she 
screamed at her husband, as if she had 
suddenly become aware of his presence, 
and that her efforts were futile. 

“One has already been here, Dora. 
He can do nothing.” 

“Nothing! You brute. How I hate 
you;” and she glared at him with such 
ferocity of anger in her eyes that, as little 
susceptible of fear as he was, he stepped 
back in alarm. 

“Nothing for my _ boy. 


My darling 
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Charley. Dead, dead, dead. Oh! [| 
shall go mad;” and with a heartrending 
sob, a maniac cry, she fell senseless at her 
husband’s feet. 

How it had all happened was never 
exactly known. The mother and son 
had been strolling about the gardens, and 
only for a minute or two was he out of 
her sight. Possibly he wanted to get 
something at the hotel. It was supposed 

that he started to run 
gleefully across the 
avenue, but a runaway 
horse was that instant 
dashing by. The light 
varriage would hardly 
have hurt him severe- 
ly, but the- horse's 
heavy iron-shod hoof 
had struck him in the 
breast, crushing out 
his young life almost 
instantly. Willing 


hands had carried the 
mangled boy into the 
hotel, but not too soon 
for the anxious mother 
to catch a glimpse of 


them as she came hur- 
riedly to the gates in 
search of the pride of 
her hopes. 

Her shrieks of “Oh! 
my head, my head,” 
discomforted everyone 
as she was being borne 
to her apartment, and 
there were murmured 
surmises that it was a 
mal de téte that would 
prove incurable. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
REFLECTIONS. 


(The diary form seems to be renewed. The 
penmanship is singularly strong and entirely 
distinct from any before written.—ED.) 

May, 1862. 

“THE grass is growing on my boy’s 
grave, and the plain marble stone erected 
above him only bears the inscription, ‘A 
Mother’s Heart.’ My only sorrow is 
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now that she can not recognize how I 
have acknowledged the great love they 
had for one another, for alas! she is in- 
sane—hopelessly so, the doctor says. 
“When I picked her up in the hotel 
parlor, it only needed a glance to tell me 
the light of reason had fled from her dear 
eyes. And yet even then my heart gave 
a great throb of joy. The aversion for 
me was all gone from those beautiful 
orbs. Toward me she displayed all the 
contidenee of a childish nature, and is she 
not a child to me, for though the world 
does not know it, I am more than half a 
century her senior. For weeks she lay 
delirious with fever, calling for her boy, 
accusing me of his death, and drawing 
down imprecations upon the heads of im- 
avinary foes. When the delirium had 
gone, she had no recollection of the past. 
Memory, as an adjunct of the reasoning 
powers, had entirely departed. In some 
indefinite sense she feels bound to me, 
but she can not tell why. One day I 
asked her who I was and am. Her reply 


was quiet and simple: ‘I do not know, 
but you are good.’ 
Ah! dear wife, am I? 


I tried to be 
good to you; treated you with all the 
loving kindness I knew my heart could 
give, but somehow I opine it has been a 
sin—a grievous wrong to have you mate 
with a man who was unreal. 

“Once I took her to the cemetery and 
showed her the little mound of earth, 
telling her that Charley lay sleeping 
there, but she only shuddered as if chilled 
by some sensitive idea of the cold damp 
bed it must be, and turned away uncon- 
cernedly. There was no inquiry from 
her. Her vacuous looks would alone 
prove that her mind is blighted.” 


JUNE, 1862. 

“T wrote a month ago that there was a 
possibility I had done wrong in bringing 
a false youth to unite with this true being 
who, when I first knew her, was just past 
the blush of maidenhood. 

“Tt had appeared best to me, then, 
that we should remain here until the end 
came for one of us—never shall she be 
allowed to return home to have her as- 
tonished friends look with sympathy and 
speak with commiseration—and yet, after 


long consultations with the leading physi- 
cian here, who is a very superior man in 
his profession, I have come to a strange 
conclusion. Once more am I going to 
that Australian spring to test its miracu- 
lous powers. Do I care to become again 
a young man? No. The motive that 
once actuated and inspired me is dead. 
This iast existence has been too much of 
asad failure for me to have any burning 
desire to repeat the experience. 

“In the course of our conversations, the 
doctor has told me that my wife will soon 
go into a decline, and that only one hap- 
pening, which he justly calls a miracle, 
‘an save her. If I could produce Charley 
hefore her, or even such a counterfeit pre- 
sentment as to deceive her senses, she 
might recover full mental power. If not 
wholly, a sufficient part, at least, to make 
her believe the boy still lived, would con- 
duce to her longevity. She might never 
realize the entire import of the past, 
might fail to remember husband, friends 
and home, but the awakening of a dor- 
mant maternal love would instill new 
physicai vigor and keep her alive for 
many seasons to come, 

“Qnee I might have had the selfish- 
ness of most men in wishing to see my 
wife die before I left this planet of a 
troublesome nature; but I know there is 
no longer dross in my affection for her. 
She is a star of radiance to me—the 
spirit of that weeping girl I left within 
sound of the rushing waters of the Mo- 
hawk, so long ago—and my only wish is 
for her happiness. I am beginning to 
break, sadly. People tell me I look ten 
years older than I did six months ago. 
Some day, if I stay here, I shall collapse, 
and when they view my dead body it will 
be that of a contorted object two cen- 
turies old. Still, it is singular that my 
hair retains its pristine brilliancy and my 
beard, which is not nearly as strong as in 
my first manhood, leaves my skin with 
more delicacy than if I were obliged to 
use the razor oftener. The color of my 
eyes has been turning, and they are now 
a delicate shade of brown. It improves 
my looks, and takes away that tell-tale 
horror I could always see in them. And 
others, too. Only last year a fast mar- 
quis in Paris, who is going the pace, told 
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me plainly that my eyes were a confes- 


sion. He hinted that J must have seen 
twenty-four hours in many a day. Poor 
fool! He little thought I was a boy 
when his grandfather was born. And 
his vulgar dissipation and chatter of ab- 
sinthe with reminiscences of the Jardin 
Mabille, was an abomination to me. 
“The decision is made. My wife will 
go with me to a water cure in Switzer- 
land. Strange that I have never been in 
that republic of cheese and snow. She 
will be left at what the French call a 
maison de santé, more properly, in this 
case, one of brief detention ; and the pro- 
prictor shall be told that her son will 
come for her in the course of half a year. 
The manager will know the boy by 
papers he brings, but more definitely 
from his wonderful resemblance to me. 


If I fail, am lost or die in that far-off 


land, there is money enough deposited in 
the bank to meet her wants during a life- 
time. Iam not areligious man. I have 
seen too much of the superstition, igno- 
rance and fraud of all creeds, but I leave 
her in the care of a just God. Why do 
I not write home to her kindred? I do 
not know. Faith in myself is still domi- 
nant.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


A SECOND RENEWAL. 

(The narrative form is resumed, undoubtedly 
soon after the events occurred that are here re- 
lated.—Ep. ) 

Charles Asheroft had little trouble in 
completing his plan successfully. He 
departed from Cannes to the northward 
and then by a long détour, retraced his 
steps to Switzerland. There were more 
people in the world than when he first 
knew it, means of communication had 
augmented wonderfully, and there was 
much more possibility of his meeting with 
acquaintances or inquisitive strangers. 
Police surveillance was stricter and a 
passport was an absolute necessity. It 
was generally supposed at the Hotel Met- 
ropole that he would travel about Europe 
for a brief space of time and then return 
to America. As he had given himself 
carte blanche, it would not be so remark- 
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able if some one of his friends should run 
against him at Brussels, Carlsrihe or 
Zurich. ‘ His wife’s whim would be a sat- 
isfactory explanation to those who were 
aware of her condition. He had not 
written a line, but he knew his proposed 
outline of conduct so well, that two hours 
after his arrival in Lausanne, he had 
arranged for the treatment of Mrs. Ash- 
croft (it was best, perhaps, to use her 
right name ), and three second-story rooms, 
en suite, with a southern exposure, were 
at her command. It was essential that 
he should remain there for a few days to 
test the effect of his absence upon her, 
She had not seen him at night for some 
months, but the morning after their arri- 
val he delayed an hour later than ordi- 
nary before presenting himself at her 
door. The female attendant told him 
that his wife had only asked for him once, 
inquiring mildly where Charles was. In 
the afternoon, he only permitted himself 
to be in her company two hours, and 
though she walked about with her hand 
in his, her gaze was fixed upon the glim- 
mering waves of the beautiful Lake of 
Geneva, when not wistfully watching 
him, as if studying his speech and mo- 
tions. She went away quietly with the 
serving woman, when he told her it was 
time to go indoors. 

This was the land of Tell! How his 
heart had thrilled at that wonderful story 
of Gesler and the cap, and the apple on 
Albert’s head. He then remembered the 
lines he had memorized from the poet 
Rogers, when he was a school-boy, and 
half spoke them aloud as he walked 
along: 


“The intrepid Swiss who guards a foreign shore, 

Condemned to climb his mountain cliffs no 
more ; 

If chance he hear the song so sweet, so wild, 

His heart would spring to hear it when a child, 

Melts at the long-lost scenes that round him 
rise, 

And sinks a martyr to repentant sighs.”* 


Then there came to him a memory of 
the saying that “the heart of the wander- 
ing Swiss bounds within him at the sound 
of the Ranz-des-Vaches.” But he would 
not hear that simple melody of the moun- 
taineers, here. He had seen plenty of 


* Pleasures of Memory. 




















That is nearly all | mean.” 
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Alpine horns and alpenstocks, but the 
great peaks were away farther to the south 
and east, and it was there that the cham- 
ois abounded, and the chalets craced the 
hillsides and gave summer protection to 
the herdsmen. 

The second day, he did not call upon 
her till past noon, and found she was 
passive and obedient as a child. He 
loitered about the hotel during the after- 
noon, but went to see her for a few min- 
utes in the evening. She had been a 
trifle restless, the nurse said, but was evi- 
dently reasonably contented. The third 


day he talked with her only a short half 


hour, but there was no change in her 
demeanor, and satisfied his departure 
would not affect her unpleasantly, left on 
an early train, traveling continuously 
across the country and down the Italian 
peninsula to Brindisi, from whence he 
would sail on a steamer. A month later 
he was at Sydney, and quietly but expe- 
ditiously making preparations. — This 
project was easily arranged now. The 
wilderness had been invaded by the pio- 
neer, and bustling towns occupied the 
former haunts of the kangaroo. Every 
desired help was available. His object- 
ive point was still far beyond the settled 
districts, but the community had changed 


and a different set and a higher class of 


people inhabited the land. Gold had 
heen discovered eleven years before and 
emigrants by the thousands had flocked 
into this southern Eldorado. The “ dig- 
gings ” were alive with busy toilers. The 
convict population had rapidly decreased. 

The wide-spreading plains, the rolling 
hills and interminable ranges where, like 
oases ina vast desert of territory, remote 
sheep and cattle stations held sway, would 
no longer be a marvel, nor would they 
bring the haunting dread of isolation he 
had felt before. Homes existed every- 
where and the “brocoman” or rancher 
had his shed in every district, though fre- 
quently the only means of communication 
between families were the ubiquitous 
spider-wheel private buggy and the ever- 
ready saddle. A narrow thread of rail- 
road took him within twenty-five miles of 
his goal, and a line of Cobb’s coaches 
went on to a settlement more than ten 
miles nearer. He carried with him a 
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queer bundle, a suit of boy’s clothes with 
linen, hosiery, and even neckwear to 
match. His theory was to be demon- 
strated. No delay was allowed, and 
although he arrived at the shabby build- 
ing dignified by the name of inn, late at 
night, he had hired a pony and was am- 
bling over the undulating country in the 
peculiar loose, easy canter so character- 
istic of the Australian horse, by sunrise 
the next morning. Going in this direc- 
tion, he would come to the spring first, 
and the passage across the pond would be 
avoided. Careful scrutiny of his  sur- 
roundings and a constant eyeing of his 
pocket compass, kept him in the right 
route and by ten o’clock—he carried a 
watch, inexpensive but accurate—he was 
at the edge of the mystic waters. Around 
him was still a scene of desolation. There 
was no bush near, by which he could 
staple his horse, but with the rope halter 
he tied the animal’s leg in such a manner 
as precluded the possibility of its getting 
away. 

The spring had lowered greatly, and as 
he stepped into it, after disrobing, the 
water barely came half way to his knees, 
It was an easier operation to secure the 
loam, but he was unpleasantly aston- 
ished—grievous anxiety controlled him 
for some moments—to find that, appar- 
ently, little of it remained. Was he to 
meet failure now! There was a hard, 
sandy bottom beneath, and he scraped, 
almost frantically, every vestige of it 
away before he could obtain as great a 
quantity as he had gathered previously. 
Only then did his hopes revive. The 
nature of the substance had changed, too, 
and it had more the consistency of tar 
or a thick glycerine. Would this pro- 
duce a different result? Never before 
had he suffered such agonizing suspense. 
It was very apparent that both spring 
and loam were rapidly disappearing. If 
he had delayed this journey a_ few 
months, he might have been too late for 
any further experiment. This was the 
final bath that would be taken from it. 
The seeret and its source would pass away 
from the eyes of man. 

As he anointed himself, the sensation 
was entirely new. There was not such a 
crunching effect, but the application 
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burnt like steaming water. He could 
feel a shrinkage of his form and a set- 
tling together of the bones. A gas es- 
caped from the liquid that nearly suffo- 
cated him. His brain and heart both 
throbbed with terrific tension. As he 
lay in the sunshine the mixture cracked, 
broke, and finally dropped off him in 
large particles. Altogether, it was a 
more disagreeable experience than the 
former one. 

When the dried earth had fallen away, 
he bathed with the remaining water of 
the spring which seemed to have found 
some new outlet for it gurgled as it sank 
away from sight forever. He had 
dressed before he attempted a move and 
then nearly fell over, for with his former 
impulse, he had made a stride that caused 
him to tumble about ridiculously. His 
six feet two inches had shrunk to five 
feet eight, but his mental action prompted 
him to take his former long step. The 
old brain was still in the ascendant. 
Then with trembling hands he sought 
for the oval hand glass and gazed long at 
the new face revealed to him. It was so 
new. The short curls were dark and 


dull, but the cheeks were rosy and beard- 


less. The mustache still remained, but, 
as he stroked it, the fine hair dropped in 
bunches and presently he saw an upper 
lip that appeared never to have felt the 
tickle of a razor blade. This was a glo- 
rious change. A boy of fifteen! In 
Chile he would have been a muchacho 
Ten years younger than his looks indi- 
cated in the year of Chilean independence. 
But old age would probably come the 
sooner. He shrugged his shoulders at 
the retrospect. Sufficient unto the day, 
etc. Hearing a faint noise, he, for the 
first time, thought of his horse; and a 
mile away was his impatient steed racing 
with fleet foot toward home. Experience 
like history repeats itself, he mused. It 
was quite a changed situation now, how- 
ever. A walk of a dozen miles or so was 
not a consideration to trouble him. But 
why return at all? There might be too 
many explanations to make in satisfying 
the curiosity of the landlord. How 
could the lad of the present hour explain 
the disappearance of the man of the early 
morning! He gathered the bundle of 
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cast-off apparel and thrust it into the 
spring hole which was becoming quite 
dry, and with a merry laugh he started 
for the seashore. It would be real fun 
to see people digging for the body that 
belonged to that suit. It was not so far 
to Brisbane, the town that had come into 
existence since he had undergone his 
previous transformatiom. There were 
half a dozen other small villages along 
the coast, too. Hundreds of ships passed 
that way, and he had no fear but that 
he would be speedily rescued. Nor was 
he mistaken. Although he passed a dis- 
mal night on the rocks of the beach, 
chilled and hungry, a passing whaler had 
seen his sign of distress the next day and 
before noon he was aboard her on his 
way to Melbourne. 

Luck and fate! How they united for 
his prosperity. And he was such a joy- 
ous, mirthful boy that the British cap- 
tain wanted to adopt him and make a 
seaman bold of the waif. Ashcroft made 
no statement otherwise than that he was 
an orphan and alone, but let the sailors 
surmise as they pleased. 

“You’ve got true grit, youngster. 
Bless my heyes, I knowed you was 
Hinglish a mile off. I could tell it from 
the cut of your jib.” 

But the parting gift of French gold 
coin that the “youngster” put in the sea- 
man’s hands, as he hurriedly left the ship, 
an hour after their arrival in port, caused 
that worthy to open his “heyes” wider- 
than usual, and to come to the sage con- 
clusion that the youth was not so much, 
of a castaway, after all. 


CHAPTER XX. 
IN A NEW ROLE. 


THE return was not made with as much 
celerity as the outward trip, and it was 
fully eight weeks later when Charles 
Ashcroft rang the bell, nervously, of the 
invalid home, at Lausanne, and some- 
what timidly inquired for his “mother.” 

“Ah! yes;’’ said the proprietor into 
whose presence he had been ushered. 
“You bear your credentials in your face. 
The perfect resemblance of your father 
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only a little darker; n’est ce pas?” and 
he rubbed his hands as if taking a bath, 
in delight at his own wonderful discern- 
ment. 

“ Oui, Monsieur” replied the seeming 
youth. “Here are the papers that prove 
my identity.” 

“It is not necessary, mon enfant. 
But where is the — gentleman, your 
father, now?” 

“In Paris.” 

“Ah! and he awaits you and the 
madame, la mere, there,” with a rising 
inflection in his voice. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Trés bien. But how will you ap- 
proach your mother ?” 

“T do not know; I seek your advice.” 

“That is very good. We will arrange 
that, perfectly. But you must be fam- 
ished. Permit me.” And he lightly 


touched a silver gong at his elbow and 
when the servant appeared gave orders 
that a lunch should be served the young 
man immediately. 

The proprietor then learned that this 
visitor had not seen his mother since 
the day she became insane, “the result 


of a serious accident, Monsieur.” 

The other lifted his eye-brows, sym- 
pathetically. The son came, at his fa- 
ther’s request, to make the trial of 
seeing if his presence would not restore 
her reason. 

“ But it must be done very quietly, mon 
fils.” The attendant, la femme, would 
talk to the mother of her boy; would at- 
tempt to arouse memories of the previous 
happy life and then at the opportune 
moment Charles should be ushered into 
the room. “Voila! Ah, il est magnifi- 
que,’ was the ecstatic comment of the 
proprietor who already saw a perfect con- 
summation to the project. The trial ex- 
ceeded their most sanguine hopes. When 
the young woman first spoke to Mrs. Ash- 
croft of her boy, it was noticed that the 
pupils of her eyes dilated, her breath came 
in gasps and she was terribly excited. A 
few hours later, when conversation was 
again attempted with her on the subject, 
she murmured “he is dead ;” and evinced 
much interest. This puzzled the serving 
woman and she inquired of the youth, 
when she spoke to him in the ante- 


chamber “does she refer to your father?” 
His reply was unnecessarily curt: “She 
doesn’t mean anybody. Her mind wan- 
ders.” But he was immediately further 
irritated by the woman’s cry of surprise 
and the increased suspicion in her tones: 
“Monsieur, you have a scar on your face 
just like your father!” 

True, a slight mark extending from the 
outer corner of the left eye that he had 
received in a fall, many years before, still 
remained—not so broad and deep as it 
was; but now with new blood in his veins 
it was redder, and to that extent more 
distinct. That night he took a taper 
from the bureau and allowed a single 
drop of the melted wax to fall on the dis- 
figurement. When it hardened, he dusted 
a little pink powder over it, and the 
blemish was lost to sight. He never for- 
got to have a bit of wax taper among his 
toilet articles afterward. 

The next morning, Mrs. Ashcroft’s first 
speech was to inquire for her Charles; 
and when she was asked if she meant the 
youth she nodded her head violently and 
exclaimed, “my dear boy.” During the 
afternoon a photograph that Ashcroft 
had had taken lately was shown her, and 
she clutched it with pathetic desire, kiss- 
ing the pasteboard surreptitiously while 
muttering expressions of endearment. 
The succeeding day, the pseudo son was 
admitted to her room, and when they 
saw her look at him everyone was satis- 
fied that the recognition was complete. 
All but Ashcroft. He knew better. 
There was a glorious light in her eyes 
when she gazed upon him, like the smile 
of an angel welcoming a reformed sinner 
to the fold, but it faded the next mo- 
ment, and he saw the same simple un- 
meaning expression that had been in her 
face for months before his departure. If 
it was reiterated continually in her hear- 
ing that this was her son, she would pos- 
sibly believe it, say so, and tell others the 
same; but nothing could induce Ash- 
croft to accept any opinion that the ma- 
ternal love had returned. He was a 
human being that aroused some indefinite 
impulse of affection in her heart. She 
wanted to see him, to be with him, con- 
stantly, but there was no conception in 
her mind of son or husband. She dis- 
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played infinite trust in this stranger who 
was to her some realization of hope. 

Her health had been failing during 
his absence, but now it began improving 
materially. Her peevishness soon passed 
away. She would live for many years to 
come, undoubtedly, said the hospital 
manager. Her freedom from mental 
worry—an impossible condition for her 
—would secure her a long lease of life. 

During the following week, Ashcroft 
and the supposed mother departed osten- 
sibly for the gay city of France, then revel- 
ing in the magnificence of the Second 
Empire, but his stay there was just forty- 
two minutes by the clock. Express train 
and mail-boat were too slow for his fe- 
vered impatience, and he sustained no re- 
lief from some imaginary pursuit until 
he was on the deck of a Cunarder, stem- 
ming the broad Atlantic. ‘ 

Upon their arrival in New York, the 
two found cheerful rooms and good board 
in the vicinity of Stuyvesant Square. 
The property at Peekskill had long since 
been sold through an agent, and the new 
young man found himself possessed of a 
cash sum of $18,000. His expenses in 
Europe and on the Australian journey 
had been enormous, and that amount was 
all that remained of the former fortune 
of $50,000. The commercial spirit was 
still strong in him, and he quickly found 
a position in connection with a commis- 
sion house on South street. A fair salary 
and the interest of his money kept the 
purported mother and himself in com- 
fortable circumstances. His employers 
were often amazed at his widely extend- 
ed familiarity with the ways of foreign 
countries, and especially with his thor- 
ough acquaintance and knowledge of the 
West India fruit trade. But that knowl- 
edge was of such great value to him that 
his compensation was rapidly increased 
from time to time. Old merchants said 
that the young man’s extensive and com- 
plete understanding of all the intricacies 
of commercial speculation was something 
marvelous. They wondered why he 
didn’t become an habitué ot Wall street, 
but he had tired of trying to play the 
Napoleon of finance, knowing full well 
that a protracted game always ended in 
a Waterloo. 


The last renewal of youth had occa- 
sioned a greater change than ever in 
Charles Ashcroft. He did not remem- 
ber with much distinctness many episodes 
of his former existences, and the fact that 
he had lived such began to appear to 
him more as a dream or a hallucination 
of the brain. For the woman he called 
mother, he could not feel a spark of affec- 
tion. It was only a duty he had imposed 
upon himself, and sometimes he thought 
that not even such an obligation was re- 
quired of him. This onerous responsibil- 
ity has become an imposition, he thinks. 
Of late years he has contemplated plac- 
ing her in a home or asylum where she 
may receive proper care, but be perma- 
nently removed from his sight. His na- 
ture has undergone transition; only his 
former mental powers remain. For her, 
he is imbued with that aversion that 
twenty years ago she began showing him 
as a wife. One jot of kindness remained 
in his bosom, however, for seeing how 
uncomfortable and excited the noise of 
city life made her, he withdrew from his 
clerical position and established himself 
in business in the small quiet town of 
Peekskill. He has sacrificed much, but 
will not do more.” 


The MS. ended, but on a final ‘sheet 
was written : 


P.S. “I have made known the con- 
tents of this diary and history to you, 
Colonel Ludlow, that you may act as you 
think advisable. That I love your 
granddaughter, Elise, is as apparent to 
others as it is well known to the writer 
who has felt obliged, in honor, to have 
you informed of this remarkable experi- 
ence of a man who is, in one sense, the 
third generation of himself. What have 


I to hope? 
I CHARLES ASHCROFT.” 


“The infernal scoundrel,” shouted 
the old gentleman, throwing the book 
from him, as if, adder-like, it had stung 
him. 

“Willing to be a bigamist; is he? If 
I had hold of his neck, I would choke the 
thrice-accursed life out of him.” And 
his rage brought drops of perspiration to 
his forehead. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
SUPPER AND CARDS. 


“GRANDPA, wake up! Do wake up! 
Oh! what is the matter with him?” and 
the young girl, in quite a nervous action 
of fear, was shaking violently at his 
shoulders. 

“Eh! what isi?” he exclaimed, sleepi- 
ly, half aroused, but his features reddened 
with some turbulent emotions. 

“You have been making such horrid 
faces and groaning, I was afraid you were 
dying.” 

“Dying? Where is that book?” and he 
peered anxiously about him on the floor. 

“There isno book. You have knocked 
that beautiful glass basket off the table 
and it is broken into a thousand pieces.” 

“Glass basket, eh? I thought I had 
a book.” 

“There’s no book here, grandpa. 
You’ve been dreaming, and when I 
came in you were muttering terribly and 
you looked as if you were choking.” 

“Dreaming, eh! Then it was all a 
dream ;” and he sighed with intense agita- 
tion. 

“Yes, grandpa, your dream was all a 
dream,” 
not brilliantly ; but she had been fright- 
ened, thinking that her aged relative was 
having a fit of apoplexy. Then, that 
lovely gift from Charley was shattered, 
and she could have cried in her vexation. 

“Only a dream, then. Thank God!” 

“Was it so terrible?” for she saw that 
now, fully awake, he was still worried 
and she instantly forgot her own grief in 
sympathy for his disquietude. 

“Yes, dear. It was terrible. But, 
then, it was so foolish. An impossible 
case.” 

“ What was it?” 

“ Never mind, child. Some other time, 
perhaps, I'll tell you. Why, how dark 
it is!” 

“Yes, itis nearly night. You have 
been asleep for more than two hours. 
Mother came in here, some time ago, and 
closed the window, but you were resting 
so quietly then, she would not disturb 
you. But you oughtn’t to take such long 
naps.” 


responded the girl logically if 


“True, Puss. But come sit by me a 
minute. I dreamt you were almost lost 
to me.” 

“Did you, truly? Oh that'll never 
happen ; I’ll never leave you, you may 
be sure.” . 

“No, heaven help me, you shall not, 
while I live.” 

“Come, now, you feel better; don’t 
you? The guests will soon be here and 
the table looks just lovely.” 

“Tt does eh! And I must feel ‘just 
lovely ’ too, to enjoy it.” 

“You certainly must. Let me bathe 
your eyes and fix your dear white hair. 
‘And I'll tell you one surprise. I worked 
a new black cravat for you and you must 
go and put it on, at once.” 

“You did, you dear girl!” Rising 
slowly, for the effects of sleep were still on 
him and the unwonted exertion of his wild 
dream had weakened his senses, he allowed 
himself to be led into his room where his 
simple toilet was soon arranged through 
the help of his daughter-in-law, who had 
also come in from the dining-room. 

“Elise tells me you had some awful 
dream,” she remarked. “If I had known 
that, I should have aroused you.” 

“Tt matters not. I’ve no faith in 
dreams, though this one may have told 
me something for the best. Don’t let’s 
talk about it any more.” 

Half an hour later, the old gentleman 
returned to the parlor to find the com- 
pany assembled. For the first time he met 
Charles Ashcroft, and that young man 
wondered why the colonel bent such a 
cold and piercing look upon him. “ Mad 
because he thinks I’m going to take his 
pet, I presume,” was his inward comment. 
Whatever the host thought, he was 
extremely courteous and at the table 
where the surprise was not only in the 
gorgeousness of “the spread” but in a 
huge cake with frosted castles, elephants, 
antelopes, vikings and other impossible 
incongruities, the whole labeled in star- 
ing capitals “To Grandfather,” he gave 
to the new visitor the larger share of his 
conversation. This delighted Elise be- 
yorid measure, for she knew that when 
relative talked to any one, at length, it 
was an auspicious sign that he was favor- 
ably impressed. Ashcroft, however, a- 
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sumed differently. As he afterward said, 
he believed the old man was “ sounding” 
him, and he did not have faith in the 
good intentions of this testy colonel 
whose fixed stare had rendered him quite 
uncomfortable. 

The host had indulged in many kindly 
remarks and pleasantries, but cute old 
soul, he was arranging his plan, asort of 
mental cul de sac, and suddenly he turned 
to the young man with a smile hovering 
about his lips, but the direct question: 
“Your grandfather’s name was Charles, 
I believe?” 

“No, sir; it was not” replied Ashcroft 
rather tartly, for he began seeing why he 
had been the recipient of that first repel- 
lant manner. “ My grandfather’s name 
was Francis, but my father’s name was 
Charles. My _ grandfather’s brother, 
Charles, disappeared very suddenly and 
was never heard of again. I would like 
to say right here, that you have probably 
heard some ridiculous stories about my 
granduncle, but it is a fact that the 
skeleton of a large man was _ found 


by a party clearing up a field, about 
twenty years after his departure, and 


my father often told me that grand- 
father was perfectly satisfied it was his 
lost brother. He had been attacked by 
wolves or shot by some skulking Indian, 
and only managed to draw his wounded 
body into the mouth of the cave where 
the bones were found. It was also dis- 
covered later that a hole in the ground 
about two hundred feet away led into the 
cave. Trees and bushes had grown up 
around it and that was the reason the re- 
mains were not discovered sooner.” 

“snt™ 
came into the old gentleman’s face ; “that 
was a sad end, but the conjecture is un- 
doubtedly true. And your father is dead 
too, I hear.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the other more 
calmly. He had vented some of his 
spleen and his voice grew pleasant. 
“He was afflicted with consumption and 
though a southern climate prolonged his 
life, he died at New Berne, N.C., just 
four years ago. He is buried with my 
grandfather at Albany.” 

“That is sad. But you have your 
mother.” 


, 


and a look. of absolute relief 
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“ Yes, sir, and she is a great comfort 
tome. I owe everything to her—(what a 
noble sentiment, thought the elder man). 
But I’m under the impression you know 
something of her,” continued Ashcroft. 
“She has frequently remarked, lately, 
that her father knew you well.” 

“Who was her father?” inquired the 
colonel with much interest. 

“William Livingston, sir.” 

“What! My old friend, William Liv- 
ingston of Peekskill?” 

“The same.” 

“ Allow me to shake you by the hand, 
again ;” succeeding the request by a very 
lively action and a hearty grasp. “Why 
in tophet haven’t you told me this be- 
fore?” At which mild oath the clergyman 
smiled sadly and his wife raised her eyes 
in holy resentment and objurgation. 
The son, Tom, alone fully enjoyed the 
remark. (His wife was then visiting in 
the city.) The squire was too much en- 
grossed with the food to pay attention. 

But the colonel was vexed that he 
should have doubted the young man— 
had tried to trap him, too, and expose 
a weakness in his family antecedents— 
on such a flimsy pretext as a dream, and 
like all honorable natures was making 
confession to himself of his weakness. 
He really wished he could swear private- 
ly for a good ten minutes. Anna was 
to blame for half of this, and he was 
almost tempted to shake his fist at that 
mild woman. He had insulted his vis- 
itor and it was shameful. 

“ Your grandfather,” the colonel said 
forcibly, “was one of the noblest men 
I ever knew. He did me a _ kindness 
once I’ve never forgotten. What be- 
came of him?” 

“He failed in business, as you may 
know, in New York—(the colonel shook 
his head negatively) and then retired to 
Albany, living on the small sum he held 
after paying his creditors, and there he 
died. He and my father’s father are 
buried in adjacent lots.” 

“Too proud to call on his old friends ; 
was he? Why, boy, he could have had 
every cent I owned. It’s too d— bad!” 

And here the minister’s wife could not 
suppress a scream, and the shocked ex- 
pression on everbody’s face with the sole 
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exception of young Ashcroft—Tom dnd 
the squire chuckled in their napkins— 
was a delicious picture. Colonel Lud- 
low never noticed it. All this was such 
a direct convincing contradiction to his 
daughter-in-law’s innuendoes and the 
shadow of his dream, that he felt almost 
happy; perhaps most, for the sake of his 
granddaughter. 

“T am not able to go far from my 
doors, Mr. Ashcroft, as you probably 
know, but you will kindly tell your 
mother that no greater honor could be 
conferred upon me than to have the 
pleasure of meeting her.” 

“She will come with delight, 1 am 
sure.” And now he was beginning to feel 
joyous too, and one glance at Elise showed 
her to be perfectly radiant. She would 
forgive her grandfather if he said “bad 
words” twenty times a day, just for the 
gracious speech he had made to her 
ideal of manhood. 

The others quickly recovered their 
equanimity and nothing more marred 
the serenity of the evening. Son Tom 
and Squire Gleason adjourned to have 
a smoke; Elise and Charles found a con- 
venient corner of the room where there 
were exactly two chairs and when the 
clergyman, with Anna for a partner, had, 
in aspirit of conciliating policy, permitted 
the colonel and Mrs. Herbert to beat him 
the “rubber” in an innocent game of 
whist, the night came to an end with cor- 
dial good wishes from each for all the 
others. 

The fifty dollar bill that the host 
stowed away inthe reverend guest’s vest 
pocket “just for the church, you know,” 
helped that worthy man to believe that 
the recording angel had quickly dropped 
a tear on the small vicious utterance. 
But the clergyman’s wife, though forgiv- 
ing, could not forget for some weeks the 
shock to her moral susceptibilities occa- 
sioned by the colonel’s “terrible swearing.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


TRUE LOVE REWARDED. 


THREE months later and a merry 


party are gathered upon the lawn in front 
of the colonel’s mansion, enjoying what 
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the eminently proper Mrs. Herbert calls 
“a feet.” It is really a betrothal social, 
for the formal engagement of Elise Lud- 
low and Charles Ashcroft had been ap. 
nounced and on this special day—one of 
the parting gleams of a dying summer— 
the townspeople, friends and acquaint- 
ances had been asked to accept the hospi- 
tality of the owner of the property, always 
fancifully designated Crow’s Nest. It 
was also a return for the kindness shown 
him on his past birthday. 

The old gentleman first met the wid- 
owed mother of young Ashcroft some 
weeks before, and the delight he experi- 
enced in becoming acquainted with the 
daughter of his old friend, has been en- 
hanced by the charming manners and 
strong character of the woman who bore 
a peculiar resemblance to her father. 

Upon his visit, subsequent to the birth- 
day party, the young man had mustered 
sufficient courage to ask for the hand 
(knowing that he already possessed the 
heart) of Miss Elise, and was intensely 
gratified at the cordial reception given 
him by Colonel Ludlow who told him, 
however, that he was asking for the great- 
est gift the grandfather had to bestow. 

“Though I knew it wasn’t necessary, 
I’ve made inquiries regarding you, and 
they have only verified the opinion I had 
previously formed of you and I’m not to 
be deceived in a man’s character. I know 
human nature thoroughly if I haven't 
lived three times.” 

“Lived three times echoed the 
young man in foolish repetition, but with 
some amazement. 

“Yes,” responded the other in slight 
confusion. “I’m referring to a dream I 
had. You wouldn’t renew your youth 
like that diabolical Faust, if you had an 
opportunity ; would you?” 

Strange, but there was almost an air 
of entreaty in the query. 

“No, sir; it would be too unnatual. 
God never intended us but for one term 
of probation.” 

“ True, true. 
der to Puss; 


9? 


You must be very ten- 
vareful of her best interests. 
Her affection for you will never waver. 
She is like her grandfather, adamant, sir. 
If you are half as good as your mother’s 
father, you can’t do very wrong.” 
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“T’ll try to do the very best I can.” 

“T don’t doubt it. There, go. She’s 
waiting for you somewhere, I know.” 

On this September morning the sun 
shone brightly, though there had been a 
cool breeze whirling down the Hudson in 
the early hours. Both young and old are 
enjoying themselves fully. Not quite as 
happy, perhaps, as the pair who have 
been receiving many congratulations from 
well meaning people. 

Elise has been so perfectly blithe, and 
has blushed so often and furious, that she 
is almost wishing she could hide herself ; 
not without some confidant, however ; 
and when Charles with quick-witted intui- 
tion of her desires, proposes a row on the 
river with her mother as chaperon, whose 
opinion of this prospective son-in-law has 
greatly changed of late, she almost flies 
to the house to secure a wrap and a nubia. 
She will escape all those prying eyes for 
an hour, at least. 

“Three will not be a crowd in this 
ase,” she whispers to her future husband ; 
“for when it is necessary, mother can be 
as deaf as a post.” 

“I’m willing she should hear all I 
have to say;” but seeing a gentle look of 
reproach in his beloved one’s eyes, he 
hastily stammers, “that is, nearly all, I 
mean.” 

“Oh!” and the pursed-up lips became 
relaxed, for she knows his, “I love you,” 
will be whispered into her ears when they 
are alone. 

“What a charming girl your grand- 
daughter is,” Mrs. Ashcroft remarked to 


the colonel, as they sat on the piazza after 
a return from a stroll about the grounds ; 
“and what a lovely voice she has;” for 
the gleesome melody is borne to them from 
the river below where Elise is singing: 


“T want no star in heaven to guide me; 
I want no moon, no sun to shine 
While I have you, sweetheart, beside me; 
While I am sure that you are mine.” 


“Yes, she is like Annie Laurie— all 
the world to me.” But I am satisfied 
I’m giving her to a good man.” 

“You are truly, Colonel Ludlow. 
Never has a son been more dutiful than 
mine. His whole life has been free from 
reproach. He has been an honor to his 
parents, and a solace to me in my hour 
of sorrow.” 

“T believe it all,” he replied with much 
vehemence. “And, yet, I did that boy a 
grievous wrong once.” 

“Did him a wrong, sir. 
derstand.” 

“Tt was only in a dream, madam—a 
foolish dream ot mine. And, yet, it 
seemed so real, I actually held some very 
wicked suspicions of him. When you 
want to hear a curious romance, I will 
relate it to you.” 

The old man’s eyes were slowly filling 
with the weak tears of age, but the moth- 
er smiled, conscious that all accusations 
against her son’s probity would have no 
stronger foundation than the gauzy fabric 
of a dream. 

And not till now has that wild fantasy 
of his brain been made known. 


IT do not un- 





MRS. H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR, OF CHICAGO. 


Mrs. H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLoR holds 
undisputed sway in Chicago as one of the 
most beautiful young married women of 
that city, in its ultra-fashionable circles. 
She is the daughter of ex-Senator John V. 
Farwell, the sister-in-law of Mr. Reginald 
de Koven, the composer, and the wife of 
Mr. Hobart C. Chatfield-Taylor, who is 
immensely fashionable, extremely clever, 
and who lacks only the incentive of en- 
forced hard work to earn an enviable 
name in literature. Mrs. Chatfield-Taylor 


is herself a woman of broad culture and 
brilliant intellect, and her reputation as 
a wit and conversationalist ranks with 
her fame as a beauty. She is very tall 
and slender, with an ivory-like com- 
plexion, deep blue eyes, and brown hair 
with an effective gleam of ruddy gold 
glistening through it. She is stately 
and statuesque in figure and bearing and, 
in Tennyson’s words, she is of the style 
“that stamps the cast of Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere.” 


MISS FLORENCE PULLMAN. 


AmonG the many handsome girls of 
Chicago who enjoy the triple distinction 
of being belles, beauties and _heiresses, 
one must rank Miss Florence Pullman, 
daughter of Mr. George M. Pullman. 
She is one of two charming sisters who 
since their first appearance in society 
have been greatly admired. Miss Harriet 
Pullman was married some time ago to 
Mr. C. F. Carolyn, of San Francisco, 
where she now resides. Miss Pullman is 
a handsome girl, of the perfect brunette 
type. She has a clear, beautiful com- 
plexion, with a brilliant color in the 
rounded cheeks, fine dark eyes, and an 


abundance of very dark brown hair— 
almost black. Her neck and arms are 
faultless, but she is as handsome in the 
trim severity of a tailor-made gown as in 
the splendors of full ball dress. Miss 
Pullman is very accomplished, being 
especially gifted as a musician and lin- 
guist. She is noted in her circle for her 
wit and clever satire, as well as for her 
wide cultivation, unusual in so young 
a woman. She is besides most accom- 
plished as a chatelaine, for during her 
mother’s ill-health she has presided with 
great grace and dignity over the elaborate 
Pullman ménage. 
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TOO TIRED. 


VERYONE knows 
it is not pleasant 
to be compelled to 
search for a miss- 
ing, but indispen- 
sable article, and 
all the more irritat- 
ing if conscience 
whispers that on 
removing it when 
last in use, it was 
tossed one side, 

somewhere, because the wearer was “too 

tired” to put it in the proper place. 

This is the complaint of “a young 
housekeeper,” who does not reflect that 
one moment’s care then would have saved 
all the time wasted now, and have secured 
her own self-respect. Begin your new 
life by putting everything, after using it, 
back in its proper place. That will se- 
cure much comfort and save many temp- 
tations to irritability. A little patient 
practice at the beginning soon enables 
one to be careful and exact in the small- 
est things, almost by instinct. And really, 
these little things occupy but a few mo- 
ments. The careful performance of them 
adds greatly to the sum total of the pleas- 
ure and comfort of home and housekeep- 
ing—but the neglect of them lessens it 
amazingly. 

When one comes in from a walk or 
ride, it is, or should be, usual to go at 
once to one’s room before removing the 
outside attire. To remove these, brush 





or shake free from dust, and put away in 
the proper place, can require but a few 
moments, much less time than it takes to 
write it, and then one is ready to wash 
the hands and face and brush the hair 
before going to the sitting-room. 

But there is one thing always to be re- 
membered. If callers are waiting go in 
at once and receive them with the walk- 
ing or riding garments on. In the first 
place it is not kind or courteous to keep 
friends waiting, and secondly, one is 
tempted, if she stop to remove her 
garments, to toss them off hurriedly and 
probably forget them during the remain- 
der of the day. 

On retiring at night, if you leave your 
clothes just as they fall from you—an 
unsightly pile—on the floor or chairs, in- 
stead of hanging them up to air all night, 
because you are “too tired for anything,” 
will you be more inclined or have more 
leisure to take proper care of them when 
you rise in the morning than you had 
when you retired ? 

“Oh! how tiresome to be compelled to 
think of every little item? It would kill 
me in a week. But to some all this care- 
ful thought of everything comes as easy 
as breathing.” 

You mistake. 
story. 


Let us tell you a short 
Two little girls, many years ago, 
lived in a large, old-fashioned house—but 
none too large for the ten frolicsome 


children who occupied it. Care for the 
house and children required many steps 
and much hard work. The good mother 
conscientiously believed it her duty to 
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teach her children to take care of them- 
selves, and others also, as much as possi- 
ble, and to do whatever they undertook 
faithfully. 

This was not always an easy lesson for 
this large flock to master, and the young- 
est, giddy and thoughtless, often found 
the order, regularity and scrupulous 
neatness that were exacted, a great trial— 
particularly in the care of their clothes— 
and sinning and repenting were the usual 
routine of each day, the sinning so fre- 
quent and the repentance so evanescent, 
that anyone but a mother might have 
despaired. 

Returning from school, on the young- 
est daughter’s tenth birthday, both of the 
young girls were called up to their cheer- 
ful, sunny chamber, and on each side of 
the east windows, stood two pretty, new 
bureaus. Their mother had placed all 
that belonged to them in the bureaus. 

“And now,” said she, “remember that 
every few days I shall examine your 
pretty bureaus. I shall not let you know 
when. It will most likely be in the 
night after my work is done—and if I 
find anything, however trifling, 
place, I shall feel compelled to wake you 


and make you get up and put all in 


order. Please try and remember this, 
my dear girls. It would not be pleasant 
to leave your warm beds some cold winter 
night to do that which you should have 
done before you went to bed. I am sure 
it will be equally unpleasant for me to 
feel that I must do it. Or perhaps some 
bright day, just as you are ready to go 
on some pleasant excursion, how sad it 
would be to feel obliged to make you 
stay at home because you had carelessly 
neglected mother’s orders. It will grieve 


me if compelled to do this, but I know of 


no other way to break up your exceed- 
ingly ¢ sareless habits.” 

And what was the result of all this? 
If the rule, which seems so needlessly 
strict, was transgressed, it must have 
been a vefy cruel mother who could have 
executed the threatened punishment. 

On the contrary, it was one of the 
truest, gentlest mothers the sun ever 
shone upon; but her word once passed, 
the children well understood it was un- 
changeable. One or two little excursions 


out of 


lost, and rising a few times on a New 
England’s winter night, soon rectified the 
naturally careless habits ; and the cure, 
though for the time not joyous, but gen- 
erous, was remembered in after years as 
a small price to pay for establishing a 
habit of order, which soon became a sec- 
ond nature, and no burden. Indeed, it 
was a blessing for which the girls found 
cause to thank their mother continually. 

The advantage of system and regu- 
larity in all one undertakes to do, is 
shown as plainly in small things as in 
those we are accustomed to consider of 
more importance. It is through the 
small things that children must learn 
their first lessons; but this habit, once 
fixed in regard to little things, will, 
eventually, as the child grows older, be 
recognized in all that it may be called 
upon to do. Watch a number of young 
children together, and here and there 
will be some who take hold of anything, 
whether work or play, with an ease and 
unhesitating exactness quite in contrast 
with the awkward, clumsy efforts of the 
others. Whatever they undertake is so 
easily accomplished, without apparently 
any effort, and before the others have 
effected anything. Those who notice this 
difference, say: “How naturally and 
easily that child takes hold of anything 
it wishes to do—and how clumsy and 
imperfect the work of the others.” 

Ah! they bear witness to their moth- 
er’s early training. No doubt there is a 
great difference in the natural acuteness 
of children, but much is to be attributed 
to early training ; and it will be found 
that whatever the natural endowments 
may be, they have been developed and 
strengthened into practical use by home 
training, or are left to run to waste by 
the lack of it.” 

Mrs. Henry Warp BEECHER. 


THE DOMESTIC SERVICE 


QUESTION. 


THERE are certain domestic subjects 
which seem trite, yet because of the ne- 
cessity involved have a newness in them 
every time they are treated. The “ser- 
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vant girl” question is endlessly suggest- 
ive, and for the simple reason that as 
home life depends quite as much on the 
maid as the mistress, it can be regard- 
ed from every point of view. My own 
experience perhaps is worth relating, as 
I have thought the subject over so care- 
fully that I have compared notes with 
every “good housekeeping” friend in my 
acquaintance. 

The very first principle I have laid 
down is that the men and women who 
work in domestic service should have a 
home as well as a “place.” They are 
giving their time, vitality, their youth, to 
say nothing of the trade or profession 
which they have learned—their best en- 
ergies if they work well, must be spent in 
the interest of master or mistress; on 
them the well being of home life depends 
—its good cheer, comfort, cleanliness and 
“spirit of godliness” is part of their daily 
life on which the axis of the house’s 
wheels revolve. They are, as a rule, 
trained to know that sooner or later they 
must “go out” for a living, and in nine 
cases out of ten they accept the decree of 
fate in a spirit of defiance because the sweet 
old rules are not now observed. There 
was a time in which the mistress of the 
house was its care-taker as well. Her 
“maids” or “maidens” were as much her 
charge as her own children, and they in 
turn treated her gentle rule as it de- 
served. To be in “domestic service” 
was honorable, as it should be; quitting 
a position for any reason, man or woman 
carried with them the good will of the 
employer, and generally speaking, the 
friendship of the family. In writing thus 
I speak advisedly. In families well born 
and bred a servant may be made by one 
and all a friend—a certain deference due 
always in any rank to the employer from 
the employed must be observed, just as 
we consider all conventional matters in 
life, but apart from this the gentlest 
lady in the land cannot lose dignity by 
considering the feelings, ideas and tastes 
of her maid as carefully as she would 
those of her own daughter. There need 
be no fanaticism in this; nor need the 
very fine line of distinction which must 
in household as in official matters be ob- 
served, be withdrawn. Mistress and 
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maid have their own place; their rights, 
privileges and individuality. In a fam- 
ily most dear to me I well remember a 
girl who for twenty happy years had 
“ruled” the nursery. She was in deli- 
cate health—threatened constantly with 
consumption, but so faithful had been her 
service that no daughter of the house 
would have received orders to leave 
sooner than she. She feli ill and was 
taken into one of the best rooms ; warmed, 
cared for, humored in every way. The 
little children of the family were made to 
feel it their greatest reward for “good 
conduct ” in a large schoolroom to sit an 
hour or so with D—, perhaps to bathe 
her head or hands, or it might be read 
aloud a little while. How gently and 
how proudly those little persons stole out 
of that well kept, quiet sick room! They 
counted themselves well repaid if D— 
had a good sleep or the one in charge 
reported she was “better.” The eldest 
sister was to be married, and owing to 
some foreign ceremonials the wedding 
preparations were more or less exciting, 
but the one word in the nursery was to 
“keep dear D— quiet.” The great day 
came—of the twelve bridesmaids only 
two are now alive, and to one of those I 
was speaking recently. She well remem- 
bered how the little bride was missing for 
half an hour, and how found in D—’s 
sick chamber—her satin skirts tucked 
back, while performing some gentle office 
for her nurse. In God’s world now where 
she is, I wonder if the fair simplicity of 
that morning’s work at D—’s side has 
not counted far above the pomp and 
splendor of the wedding ceremony which 
followed ? 

It is said that no servants in any 
household are better treated than those 
of the Queen of England. A little cir- 
cumstance which occurred at Windsor 
will illustrate this. The younger prin- 
cesses romping through a corridor near 
their nurseries came upon one of the 
housemaids—a girl recently in service 
with the queen. Prince Leopold and his 
attendant came out of his room at the 
same time. The housemaid, who had 
been most carefully instructed as to 
“what and how to do,” was alarmed 
when the children began teasing her. 
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Etiquette on one hand—personal dignity 
on the other! Prince Leopold walked 
up at once and with the calmest manner 
held out his hand, saying: “This is 
Nora, I believe—I am very glad to see 
you.” 

It was the act of a child-—but how 
well bred a one—to this day the girl— 
now at Balmoral, treasures the memory 
of that most courteous of all young 
princes. 

There cannot to my mind be anything 
more unwise than to take service on 


what I may call “half” principles. En- 
ter a family on a distinct understanding 
as to the duties involved. The nowveaur 
riches are the last people to work for, 
They exact all and fear to give anything, 
Work is in itself a dignity, not a crime, 
as some seem to regard it; but it must be 
done well. Brain power can be put into 
the use of a broom handle as well as a 
pen, and to know what true service is, let 
us only read the eharming story of the 
saint who seldom left her kitchen— 
known as Saint Ursula. 
Lucy C, Liuie. 


NOTHING NEW. 


The spider weaves his gauzy web, 
Quick each false step retrieving, 
He’s weaving on, and weaving on— 
Fast in and out his swift thread goes 
From morn till night, from night till morn, 
And why so fast—the whole world knows 


That old, old web he’s weaving. 


The drowsy bee on limber perch 

Is all day droning, swinging, 
As up and down, then down and up, 

He sings and hums, and hums and sings, 
As sipping from a rose-leaf cup, 

He swings and sips, and sips and swings, 
That old, old tune he’s singing. 


Two lovers sit beneath the tree 
Oh happy, happy meeting. 


What do they say? 


Oh dear—my fair, 


Tis nothing new, no, nothing new, 
O, peach-bloom cheek and golden hair— 
Just “I love you,” sweet “I love you,” 
The old, old tale repeating. 


BeEtTiE GARLAND. 





A MIDWINTER JULY. 


NARROW strip of 
mingled beach and 
dune, unevenly 
broken by sparse 
vegetation and the 
decaying frame of 
a deserted build- 
ing juts southward 

from Watch Hill. Even in 

midsummer the spectacle is 

forbidding; and when a 
January northeaster piles the waves of 
the Atlantic in slanting ranks against the 
beach, in the closing hours and half lights 
of a cloud-walled afternoon, the sight is 
inexpressibly wintry and bleak and de- 
pressing. The raw wind, the waste of 
complaining water, the gray and lonely 
beach, and the forsaken roof make the 
place suggestive to the imaginative mind 
of a life bare of the warming colors of 
hope and achievement. 

On that raw January afternoon the 
folk of the life saving station were snugly 
within doors, as a man, shabbily and in- 
sufficiently dressed shuffled down the 
wind-swept Hill, passing the easternmost 
hotel, crossed a sandy driveway, skulked 
under the lee of a row of weather-beaten 
bath houses, and struck hastily southward 
down the little narrow strip or cape. As 
the full sweep of the wind borne in from 
the open Atlantic caught him, he shivered 
weakly and wrapped more tightly about 
his neck the ends of a soiled colored hand- 
kerchief. Our American word “tramp ” 
best describes his appearance. Gaunt, 
unshaven, ragged, disreputable, slinking, 
he showed the main indications of having 
fallen behind in the march of our civili- 
zation. His shiftless and dirty aspect had 
for years at once inspired the aversion and 
excited the hostility of honest citizens. 

Such as he was, the vagrant proceeded 
with a feeble insistence along the dune 
with a furtive air, as if even in that un- 
occupied place he suspected the presence 
of those who would warn him off the 
premises. Soon he shambled down from 
the dry sand of the low ridge to the shin- 
gle on its inner or western boundary. As 


he descended the sun began to pierce the 
sombre cloud-wall which had cast a life- 
less gloom over theafternoon. The thin- 
ning bands of zrial vapor presently broke 
in several places; the crumbling edges 
melted into shreds and draperies of gold, 
lemon and canary, and as the sun’s rays 
gained wider domination, the yellow tones 
deepened into crimson and light purple. 
Remnants of the wall drifted away as 
islands of gray floating in spaces of crim- 
son and lemon. Rays straying down 
upon the water sipped the surf with a 
warm glow and flecked the further brine 
with gleaming jewels of light. Other rays 
falling upon the sands lighted them with 
a frostly brilliance; ahead, in the middle 
distance, they softened the decaying raft- 
ers of the old building which had pre- 
viously stood out bleak and gray against 
a wintry sky. At that moment a pair of 
belated gulls flew by on silent pinions to- 
wards the structure. ; 

For some minutes the creature stum- 
bled clumsily forward. Then he sat 
down upon a timber half buried in the 
sand, and resting an elbow on a knee, and 
his chin on a hand, gazed fixedly west- 
ward out over the water. As he sat, a 
band of yellow light traveled down the 
Hill and along the cape, ere long reach- 
ing the ragged creature and bathing him 
in its cheerful glory and playing upon a 
face which misfortune, hardship and 
degradation had not been able to rob en- 
tirely of the traces of gentle breeding, or 
to deprive altogether of the ennobling in- 
fluence of a generous though weak nature 
—one which in other times and other 
places might have brought to its possessor 
good citizenship, worldly prosperity and 
peace of mind; or, perhaps might have 
fallen before sudden trial. 

As the warm light rested upon the 
man, his face responded to its good cheer. 
The rough outlines melted from their 
rough chiseling. The unkempt head sank 
lower, the dirty hand shook, the weak 
mouth grew tremulous, the weak eyes— 
but just then the cloud which had been 
stealing toward the centre of the western 
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horizon began to float in front of the sun, 
and, when it had passed, the creature was 
once more shuffling toward the ruined 
building. 

Daylight was now rapidly paling. As 
the vagrant reached the worn threshold, 
twilight was closing in and as he swept 
earth and air and water with a blurred 
and lengthened gaze the upper rim of the 
sun sank behind the uplands of Westerly. 
Just as he passed into the shadowy hall- 
way another human outcast showed upon 
the crest of the Hill and, a moment later, 
began to descend toward the little cape. 

The interior of the building was even 
more dismal than the desolate exterior. 
Sand had drifted in piles against the 
wainscoting. Scraps of dry seaweed 
fluttered across the warped floors. 
Through crevices in the walls the wintry 
winds complained at times shrilly, more 
commonly monotonously. Broken sashes 
rattled. Occasionally a lintel or a jamb 
groaned fantastically. Once a brick fell 
crashing down the draughty chimney. 
The house might have seemed to be the 
forgotten monument of a life long since 
dead. 

Entering the nearest room the tramp 
knelt before a hearth and producing a 
knife from his pocket, mechanically and 
absently whittled into shavings and 
splinters four or five small sticks, which 
had lain, half covered, in a pile of ashes 
in the fireplace. Apparently rousing 
himself from a reverie he rose, searched 
the room and returned with a few scraps 
of paper, a handful of dry seaweed and 
some worm-eaten boards. These combus- 
tibles he heaped together on the hearth 
and fenced in a row of clam shells. Then 
he lighted a match and soon was warm- 
ing himself at a brisk fire. A few min- 
utes later he felt in an inner pocket and 
took out a small package wrapped up in 
a piece of newspaper. Then he looked 
steadily at the heart of the fire and aban- 
doned himself to reverie. 

Hark! Thatsound did not come from 
the sea, nor from the wind, nor from the 
walls, nor from the fire. It came from 
outside the outer door—and now from the 
hall. It was the uncertain footsteps of a 
human being. And there, now, within 
the radiance of the firelight was the face 


of the woman whose treachery had 
isolated him from ambition and faith jp 
human kind, and had led, later, to his 
exclusion from companionship with self. 
respecting men. Here, even in this soli- 
tude, his past had come to him. 

“Cora!” he gasped in feeble amaze- 
ment, mingled with impotent wrath. 

His memory traveled back four years 
until he saw, as in a dream, this woman 
and himself lov ers, young, fortunate. In 
his decrepit mind he recalled the July 
evenings when they had strolled together 
in the moonlight on that same beach. In 
a broken way he thought of the afternoon 
when she had scornfully tossed back to 
him his ring, not a stone’s throw from 
this wretched building. Bewildered, 
crushed, he had since drifted whither his 
weak nature carried him, and had not 
from that day seen her; had seldom 
heard of her. 

“Cora!” he called again, and more 
thinly; and then he found himself sob- 
bing in her arms. 

The woman smoothed and soothed him 
as she might a child. Presently she put 
back her straggling hair from her sunken 
cheeks, and said: 

“How was it, Frank, that you came 
here?” 

“TI was tired of everything—every- 
thing,” was the reply. “I thought that 
I would come back here to die.” 

“Poor old boy! Poor Frank! So 
you wished to end it, too.” 

The two mused for a time, staring mo- 
tionlessly at the fire, each pursuing the 
track of a wasted life. After some min- 
utes the man said : 

“T had thought you rich, beautiful, 
courted and—and married, dear. I had 
thought of you as a proud and happy 
wife, with rosy children, perhaps, at your 
knee, a child yourself of fortune and 
health. I had thought you the brilliant 
and petted favorite of your old-time cir- 
cle. You know, dear, how I idolized you 
in those days, and how I surrounded you 
with the glory of youth, beauty and gai- 
ety. But you threw me away ‘and broke 
my heart—at what I called my heart, for 
my nature was too weak to have a manly 
heart. I never was worthy of you, Cora.” 

“Poor old Frank! you put the blame 
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on yourself, when it was all my fault, 
wicked, wicked girl that I was,” the 
woman wailed in a monotonous minor as 
forceless as her companion’s words. “I 
was dazzled by his attentions and gave 
you back your ring when you showed 
jealousy. And I have had nothing but 
misery since the end of that summer.” 

The fire was burning lower. A chill 
was creeping into the room. The second 
wanderer rose, shut the door to the room 
and asked : 

“You haven’t a drop of something 
warm about you, have you, Frank?” 

“Yes,” was the response, as the man 
produced a glass flask. “Take it all.” 

“T’ll save half for you.” 

“Oh, I’ve something else.” 

“What is it! You deserve the best, 
poor boy, whatever it is.” 

The man pointed to the package, tied 
up in newspaper, which he had laid upon 
the floor after lighting the fire. The 
other at once saw his meaning and said : 

“Share it with me, my poor, poor boy. 
There surely is enough there for two.” 

“Tf you wish it, Cora.” 

“ When the last board in the fire falls, 
we will each take half of the powder. 
There is no place in the world for either 
of us. Our families wish us dead. We 
have no money, no true friends, no pro- 
tection—not even hope. And we have 
done it all ourselves.” 

* * * * * * 

Five minutes later the board fell. As 
the man was extending his hand to grasp 
the package, the woman bounded to her 
feet. 

“Wait!” she cried, in a voice tingling 
with healthful excitement. “This is all 
foolishness—worse, crime! Circumstance 
and I are responsible for your suffering, 
but you alone, you, yourself, would be re- 
sponsible if you committed the unpardon- 
able crime. If you swallow that poison, 
Frank, you commit the weakest act of 
your life. Go to the life saving station 
for the night, get work to-morrow, and 
forget the wicked girl who started you on 
your downward course, but who now 
starts you on your retrieval.” 

“It is too late!” 

“What nonsense! You are scarcely 
twenty-six. You still have your life be- 
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fore you. Think what hope there is in 
that! Think how solemn self-destruction 
is! Think, Frank! You now have the 
knowledge that I did not marry him, 
that I always have loved you, you only. 
That must be some poor consolation to 
you. Take that with you—or, better, 
forget me—go back to the world, earn 
enough to carry you to some western 
town, and build up your future in some 
wonderful Dakota or Montana place. 
Marry, Frank, and with bright children 
to bless you, your life will yet be all that 
even I could wish for you. Go, Frank!” 

She was now endeavoring to push him 
toward the door. But the vagrant thrust 
her back, as he asked: 

“ And leave you here?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. “Yes, Frank, 
for I must go out of your life forever, to 
start you on your new life. Gonow. Go 
to the station for the night. I ruined 
your life, but now let me bless it.” 

The man caught at her last words. 

“Yes, Cora,” he cried, “you can bless 
it. I will go on one condition.” 

“On one condition?” 

“That you go with me.” 

“That I go with you?” Then as she 
more fully understood, she said, sadly: 
“That is not to be. I would give my 
life to help you, but I should only be a 
drag on you if I went, and—and—you 
could not obtain all that I have just 
wished for you. I should be a drag 
while you are earning sufficient money 


“* Money,’” he interrupted. “I do not 


need money. I need you far more than 
money,” 

As he spoke he rudely tore open the 
newspaper package, dashed the powder 
within down on the crazy floor, and 
rubbed his half-shod feet through the 
little white pile. 

“T need you far more,” he insistently 
shouted. “Look at this!” as he pointed 
an index finger at a short paragraph 
around which showed a blurred pencil 
marking. 

His companion looked and read aloud : 


“CHicaGo, Jan. 22.—The will of Francis C. 
Ames was admitted to probate to-day. It gives 
$50,000 to the Chicago University, and leaves 
the remainder, some $200,000, to the heir-at-law, 
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a nephew of the same name, if he is still living. 
The residuary legatee some four years ago mys- 
teriously disappeared from an Eastern summer 
resort and was thought to have been drowned, 
but as no direct proof of this could be found, his 
uncle refused to accept that view. In case noth- 
ing is discovered of the legatee in three years, 
making up the customary seven years, the prop- 
erty will go to certain charities.” 


“I saw this yesterday at Stonington,” 
explained Frank Ames. “But what 
meaning had it for me then? I had lost 
ambition and hope because I thought I 
had lost you. I marked the paragraph, 
bought some arsenic, and wrapped it just 
over the paragraph. Then I started for 
this ruin to end my ruined life here. 
But that is all over now. We will start 
for the station now and go to a justice of 
the peace in the morning. Come! I 
cannot live without you. You only can 
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persuade me to live, and I will live only 
on the condition that you marry me to- 
morrow morning.” 


Just as old Sawyer, senior of the rising 
firm of Sawyer, Barr, Levy & Barwell, 
was rising from his desk on the following 
day to go down to the Palmer House for 
lunch, his freckly office boy tapped at his 
door and came in with a telegram. Mr. 
Sawyer somewhat petulantly tore open 
the envelope, glanced at the few words 
within, and said to the waiting Mercury 
of the office: 

“Tell Mr. Replevin that I want to see 
him.” 

“ Replevin,” he said, as that clerk en- 
tered, “I have found Frank Ames. File 
this telegram under ‘Ames.’ I will be 
back in twenty minutes. That’s all.” 

DanieEL Doane BIDWELL. 


HIS TALISMAN. 


“Tell me,” I said to one whose lofty station 
Is made still nobler by his life divine— 
“Have you a charm against all dark temptation, 
O friend of mine?” 


“A charm,” he said, “most worthy of your seeing ; 
It is her love in whom I have my bliss. 
If there is aught of virtue in my being, 
It springs from this. 


“ Because within her heart’s unsullied portal 
Myself made better than myself I see, 
I fain would emulate the sinless mortal 
She fancies me. 


“T take my darling’s trust, so pure and holy, 
And wear it as a jewel on my breast. 
It is my talisman,” he added lowly, 
“My charm confess’d.” 


Netty Boots Srmmons.. 
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SSENTIAL to an ac- 
tress is beauty—more 
than to women in any 
other walk of life. It 
does not per se assure 
the centre of the stage 
to a woman, but it 
materially helps her 
to attain that much- 
coveted position. It 

is certain that no actress entirely destitute 
of good looks can ever hope to become 
a public favorite. There have, indeed, 
been a few notable exceptions — cases 
where genius has illumined an ungracious 
personality and made a homely woman 
appear positively beautiful—but genius 
is given to the few only. The actress is 
perfectly conscious of this. Those women 
who possess beauty do all in their power 
to preserve it, and those who are not 
beautiful do all in their power to appear 
so—in both cases by the exterior aid of 
rouges, powders and lotions. 


There is one country where there is no 
dearth of beautiful actresses, and that 


country is France. All its lovely women 
seem to have gravitated to Paris to take 
up positions as public favorites on the 
metropolitan stage. And at the present 
day there are more beautiful women 
gracing the boards of the Paris theatres 
than at any previous, time in that city’s 
theatrical history. And women not 
beautiful, merely, for beauty is ephem- 
eral; but women endowed also by nature 
with great talent for the vocation they 
have chosen. 

For many years Madame Jane Hading 
has had the undisputed claim of being the 
most beautiful French actress. She is 
well known in America, and is perhaps 
the best known of any French actress, 
with the exception of Bernhardt. She 
has regular features, a straight nose, a 
delicate and well-shaped mouth, dark 
eyebrows beautifully arched, brown eyes, 
dark hair. Her one fault lies in a rather 
weak voice. As an actress Madame 
Hading has had a longer stage experience 
than any other woman of her own age 


living. Her father was an actor of some 
repute, at Marseilles, and as soon as the 
little Jane could lisp and toddle, the am- 
bitious parents predicted a great future 
for her. When three years old she made 
her début, and from then on began her 
studies for the stage. Her father dreamed 
of operatic honors for her and made her 
study singing, and after a long course at 
the Marseilles Conservatoire she was en- 
gaged by the manager of a provincial 
company for a tour through Algeria. 
From there she went to Cairo, and after 
a stay of several years—during which 
time she acquired sufficient knowledge of 
the language to play several times at the 
native theatre—proceeded to Paris. Her 
Paris début took place at the Théatre du 
Palais Royal in “ La Chaste Suzanne ;” 
replacing Jeanne Granier at the Renais- 
sance, later. “ La Petite Marie,” “Giroflé- 
Girofla,” and “ Belle Suzette,” were other 
operatic réles attempted soon after, but 
Madame Hading soon abandoned light 
opera for legitimate comedy. She met 
Mr. Koning, the director of the Théatre 
du Gymnase, and by him was given the 
role of Paulette, in the Countess de Mar- 
tel’s (“Gyp”) comedy, “Autour du 
Mariage.” A few months later she mar- 
ried Mr. Koning, played Frou-Frou, 
and secured a divorce. She has re- 
mained single ever since. Other well- 
known parts created by her at the Gym- 
nase and other theatres were Claire de 
Beaupré, in “The Iron Master,” Sapho, 
the Countess Sarah, and the Tziganese in 
Claretie’s “Prince Zilah.” About four 
years ago Madame Hading came to 
America, visiting the principal cities 
with great success. On her return to 
Paris she created a new part at the Vau- 
deville, in Jules Lemaitre’s comedy “ Le 
Deputé Leveau.” Her last creation is 
Theresa Raquin, the sanguinary heroine 
of Zola’s repulsive novel. 

Madame Hading is not only one of the 
most finished comédiennes on the French 
stage; she is also a woman of letters and 
fashion. She is one of the few actresses 
that the French aristocracy has consented 
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to acknowledge socially. Her elegantly- 
appointed hotel is situated close to the 
Pare Monceau, and an invitation to her 
literary evenings is esteemed a rare 
privilege. She often contributes to the 
magazines and reviews, and literary men, 
painters, poets, soldiers and scientists are 
among the frequenters of her house. She 
is about to return to the Comédie Fran- 
caise. It is said that Jules Claretie was 


opposed to her entering the House of 


Moliére again, but that Edouard Pailler- 


on wanted Madame Hading for his new 
comedy and would have no other inter. 
preter. 

Marthe Brandes, formerly of the Com- 
édie Francaise, is soon to return to that 
theatre. Her beauty is of the marble 
type, and she has a grave and singular 
expression in her eyes which fascinates 
the observer. She is a strikingly grace- 
ful and distinguished-looking woman, and 
possesses a vast amount of emotional 
energy that has often elicited thunders of 























Germa Gella. 
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applause. She is one of 
Worms’ most brilliant pupils. 
After carrying off the first 
prize for comedy at the Paris 
Conservatoire, she made her 
début at the Vaudeville Thé- 
itre, in 1884, as Diane de Lys, 
attracting the immediate at- 
tention of the public and crit- 
ics. Other important réles 
were entrusted to her, includ- 
ing La Princesse Falconi, 
Georgette, and Renée. This 
last—a play of Zola’s—she 
saved from failure. Zola, at 
that time, was by no means 
popular with the critics, and 
they had all sharpened their 
pencils for the first night. The 
play itself was poorly written, 
and must have failed, but for 
Mlle. Brandes’ masterly in- 
terpretation of the title réle. 
Zola acknowledged this him- 
self, in a letter addressed to 
the actress. 

The Théatre Francais now 
claimed Mlle. Brandes’ serv- 
ices and she appeared on its 
distinguished boards in 1887, 
in Dumas’ “ Francillon,” re- 
placing Mile. Bartet. Her 
last creation was the part 
of Hedda Gabler, Ibsen’s play at the 
Vaudeville. 

Rosa Bruck, a niece of Sarah Bern- 


hardt, is one of the chief attractions of 


the Thédtre du Gymnase. She is con- 
sidered a beauty, possessing all the attri- 
butes of physical and mental perfection— 
the whitest of teeth, a splendid complex- 
ion, lovely eyes, cultured tastes, and 
great talent. With all these gifts a 
woman should go far, and Mlle. Bruck 
has gone far. She won a first prize at 
the Conservatory, and made her début at 
the Théatre Francais. There she played 
with great success Cherabino in Beau- 
marchais’ “Mariage de Figaro,” Junie 
in “ Britannicus,” Mathilda in “Un Ca- 
price,” Casilda in “ Ruy Blas,” and cre- 
ated the part of Genviéve in “ Antoinette 
Rigaud.” After this she left the Fran- 
cais and signed a contract with the di- 
rector of the Gymnase. At that theatre 


Mile. Brandes. 


she appeared in “ Fromont Jeune et Risler 
Ainé,” and created the part of Blanche de 
Cygne in the “Countess Sarah,” and also 
played Zieka in “ Dora,” a rdle created 
by Mlle. Bartet. 

Mlle. Bruck lives in a private resi- 
dence of her own, remarkable for the art 
treasures it contains and the sumptuous- 
ness of its appointments. Her bed is a 
magnificent affair, draped entirely in 
black velvet with the monogram R. B. 
worked out in gold on the coverlet. 

The Gymnase would seem to have a 
monopoly of handsome women on its 
boards, for to Hading and Bruck must 
be added Mile. Darlaud and Mile. De 
Marsy, two sisters that adopted different 
stage names to prevent possible confusion. 
Both are perfect types of loveliness and 
resemble each other strongly. They play 
ingenue roles, and are noted for their ad- 
mirable taste in dressing a part. Mlle. 
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Darlaud is the better actress. She ecar- 
ried off a first prize for comedy at the 
Conservatoire, and created at the Gym- 
nase the part of Miss Stewart in 
“L’Abbé Constantin.” Mlle. DeMarsy 
met with a painful carriage accident a 
few years ago. Her horses ran away 
while she was driving in the Bois, and 
she was thrown violently out upon the 
stone curbstone. Her face was cut open 
from her brow to her chin, and for some 
time it was thought that the pretty ac- 


Chassaing. 


tress was disfigured for life. But surgical 
skill triumphed. <A delicate skin-graft- 
ing operation was performed with com- 
plete success, and Mlle. DeMarsy’s face 
is none the worse now for her misadven- 
ture. Mlle. DeMarsy is a very young 
woman, having barely completed her 
twenty-third year. 

Another celebrated ingenue with some 
claims to beauty is Mlle. Ludwig, of the 
Comédie Francaise. She is a woman of 
high intelligence, and has great personal 
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charms. Her career on the stage has 
heen confined chiefly to ingenue roles, 
but she is an accomplished actress and 
has been identified with a large number 
of distinguished successes. 

That intelligent looking woman, with 
the masses of auburn hair falling over 
her beautiful shoulders, is Eugenie Nau 
of the Théatre Libre. She was fond of 
the theatre as a little girl, and as soon as 
she was old enough she applied to all the 
Paris theatrical managers for a position. 
None would listen to her until chance 
took her to Antoine, the director of the 
Free Theatre, where plays are played for 
art’s sake. Antoine saw or thought he 
saw exceptional ability in the girl, gave 
her a part, and Mile. Nau did the rest. 
She is thoroughly unconventional: in her 
methods and only obeys her instinct, 
which seldom errs. One of the most re- 
markable creations was that of la fille 
Elisa in the dramatization of de Gon- 
court’s well known novel. 
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body. In her early days the papers rare- 
ly spoke of her talent, but always of her 
beauty, which vexed her exceedingly. 
There used to be a club in Paris called 
“The Blondes Club.” Its members swore 
to love blonde women only, and Blanche 
Pierson was elected their queen. On the 
day following her first appearance the 
great Sarcey wrote: “The truth is, she is 
pretty enough toeat. he entire audience 
was carried away by surprise and admira- 
tion. There was so much ingenuousness, 
candor and naive grace on her fair and 
youthful face that none could resist it. 
The public lost its head, and Mlle. Pierson 
herself seemed almost alarmed at her own 
success.” She left the Vaudeville and en- 
tered the Gymnase on account of an inci- 
dent that made a good deal of noise at 
the time. The managers of the Vaude- 
ville wanted to compel her to dance in 
Clairville’s “Cotillon.” She refused and 
the managers threatened her with legal 





She had to depict the wretch- 
edness and misery of the life 
of an abandoned woman, and 
she did it with a fidelity to 
life that fairly astonished the 
critics. Later, she was equal- 
ly successful as a saint in a 
religious tableau. This is suf- 
ficient evidence of the actress’ 
versatility. Mlle. Nau is only 
twenty-three. She has a great 
admiration for Ibsen, and has 
impersonated a number of his 
leading characters. 

In the staid world of high 
comedy Mile. Blanche Pierson 
should not be forgotten. At 
one time and only a few years 
ago, Mlle. Pierson was one of 
the most beautiful women on 
the French stage. She is no 
longer young, but even now 
with the aid of paints and 
powders she can keep up, for 
stage purposes, the illusion of 
what she once was in reality. 
She is to-day one of the most 
popular sociétaires of the 
Comédie Frangaise, and is 
considered a most valuable 
member of that distinguished 





Germain Gallois. 
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proceedings. This frightened the young 
woman and she gave way, but some 
friends of hers—members of the Jockey 
Club—decided to take her part, and they 
organized a cabal, a free fight resulting 
in the theatre and effectually stopping 
the performance. She has since become 
a member of the first theatre in the 
world, and has created a number of im- 
portant roles. Sardou entrusted to her a, 
leading part in “Nos Bons Villageois,” 
and Dumas 
gave her the 
role of Ma- 
damede Fere- 
monde in the 
‘*Princess 
George,” af- 
terwards pre- 
senting her 
with his auto- 
graphed _por- 
trait 1n grate- 
ful acknowl- 
edgment. She 
has also play- 
ed “La Dame 
aux Camel- 
ias’’ with 
great success. 
Sarcey said of 
this: “Mlle. 
Pierson play- 
ed it as it was 
never played 
before; with 
truer feeling 
and nearer to 
the author’s 
idea.” 

Another 
beauty of the 
Comédie 
Francaise is 
Madame de 
Broisat. Her style of beauty is cold and 
severe, and fits admirably a costume part. 
Powdered hair and pompadour dresses 
suit her splendidly ; even her voice seems 
to be hardly of our time. She appears 
like one of Watteau’s women come to life. 
She is a very clever woman, and is an ac- 
complished actress. 

Adeline Dudlay, also of the House of 
Moliere, is a blond woman with dark eyes, 


Rosa Bruck. 
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delicate features, tall and well made, and 
admirably molded arms. Her voice jg 
soft and sweet as a silver bell, and she jg 
a magnificent elocutionist. She made 
her first appearance on the boards of the 
Théatre Francais in 1876. The play was 
“Rome Vaincu,” and the débutante had 
considerable personal success, although 
playing in company with Sarah Bern- 
hardt. She is very clever in tragedy, 
but excels as a comedienne. 

Mlle. Marie 
Legault has 
just left the 
Comédie 
Francaise to 
enter upon a 
brilliant en- 
gagement at 
the French 
Theatre in St. 
Petersburg. 
For two or 
three years 
she has been 
one of the 
most success- 
ful and pop- 
ular comedi- 
ennes in Par- 
is. She is as 
beautiful as 
she is talent- 
ed, and has 
been _identi- 
fied with a 
number of 
important 
réles, such as 
Dormé in 
“Tartuffe,” 
Fabrienne in 
“Thermidor,’ 
Cyprienne in 
“ Divorcons,” 
Angéle in “ La Doctoresse,” “ Dora,” ete., 
ete. She has played them all in extra- 
ordinary fashion, displaying little short of 
positive genius. She carried off the first 
prize for comedy at the Conservatoire 
when only fifteen years old, and on being 
engaged by the director of the Gymnase 
took all Paris by storm. Later she went 
to the Vaudeville, where she played in 
“Téte de Linotte.” This proved a tri- 
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umph, and she immediately went to the 
Comédie Francaise. There she would 
have advanced to the foremost rank, if 
tempting offers from Russia had not 
induced her to leave Paris. With the 
exception of Hading, Mlle. Legault is 
considered the most beautiful woman on 
the Parisian boards. 

Marie Magnier has a greater reputa- 
tion for beauty than for histrionic ability. 
For many years Marie Magnier has con- 
tented herself with the success her good 
looks have won for her on the Paris stage. 
Her greatest success as an actress was in 
“Madame Mongodin.” 

In the operatic world there are few 
more beautiful women than Sigrid 
Arnoldson, who has been dubbed “the 
Swedish nightingale.” Mlle. Arnoldson 


is a Swede by birth, but all her operatic 


triumphs have been won in Paris. She 
made her début at the Opera Comique 
five years ago as Mignon, and the critics 
declared the part had never been better 
sung. 

Jeanne Thomsen is a new comer at 
the Paris Vandeville, and she became a 
public favorite in a remarkably short 
time. She made her début in Albert 
Guion’s play, “ Les Jobards,” and capti- 
rated her critics. Later on she played 
the part of Elusted in “ Hedda Gabler.” 
Miss Thomsen promises to develop into 
one of the most brilliant actresses on 
the French stage. Another Vaudeville 
beauty is Mlle. Fériel. 

Others possessing types of beauty equal- 
ly striking are Aimeé Martial, Sorel, 
Lucille Chassaing, Germain Gallois, Ger- 
ma Gella, and la belle Laurence. 

ARTHUR HoRNBLOW. 


THE SPHINX. 


Enthroned amidst the desert Time, whose sands 
Are hours illimitable, and whose Sun 
Supreme doth in eternal orbit run, 


Behold the Sphinx, immortal. 


She demands 


Of all who pass, her riddle; and that stands 
Identical, through myriad changes spun. 


While many fail, by some the world is won, 
As each may merit at the Sphinx’s hands. 


The riddle is, to take what fate doth give, 


And find thine own and others’ joy therein. 
They do not die, who fail: they never live. 
But to the strong, triumphant hearts that win, 
This rapturous earth, with love and beauty rife, 
Grandly the Sphinx bestoweth. She is Life. 
Henry TYRRELL. 











JULY ON THE PLAINS. 


PRONE in a midday swoon the mesas lie, 

Panting t’wixt copper earth and copper sky, 

The red sand swirling in Sirocco’s wake, 

Making the drouth-scorched sage-bush crack and quake: 
The horned frog creeps to the cactus’ shade, 

The lizard clings, white-bellied, to a blade 

Of pale green grass deep in arroya’s bed, 

Its green eyes baleful glist’ning in its head. 

From bare sand-dunes the eddying heat-waves rise 

To fall back spurned by palpitating skies. 


Yet patiently the lone sheep-herder stands, 
Shading his fevered eyes with blistered hands, 
Watching his lean dogs panting as they lie, 
Waiting the sunset and the coyote’s ery: 

A dull, dumb creature, herding with his herd, 
Stranger to human form, or touch, or word. 


When lo! a blue rift parts the brazen skies 
Off to the northward, and there dimpling lies 
A clear lagoon walled ’round with rushes green, 


And grasses brushing with their silver sheen 

The legs of cattle cooling in the tides 

Of flowing waters, their heat-reeking sides. 

The mirage of the plains !—false, beauteous shade 
Of happier hours in some dew-watered glade. 
Limned on the brain half-frenzied with the heat. 


Forward the herder springs with eager feet, 

Then gasps and smiles, and falls back on the sand, 
Lifts to his burning lips with trembling hand 

His gourd of putrid water, warm as blood 

And nauseous; gulps the thirst-relieving flood, 
And lies down with his famished, blood-shot eyes 


Closed to the glare of those red lying skies. 
BELLE 
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PART I.—Draenosits. 
@ 


S there in this world a sorrier 
object than a physician who 

is ill? 

Hiram DeCarteret threw 
himself into the arm-chair 
usually set spart for his 
patients, and muttered : 
“They say every man 

at forty is either a fool 

or a physician; but he 

may be both, for that’s 

the way I feel.” 

The Doctor mopped the dews of hor- 
ror from his brow as he thought of the 
atrocious mix his substitute was pretty 
sure to make of his favorite cases. The 
worst of it was, he didn’t know what was 
the matter with him. 

General debility ? 

Nonsense! As if a DeCarteret, of a 
race which could have looked back into 
the mists of history, for twice five hun- 
dred years—whose genealogical _ tree 
sprouted from the oldest stock in Virginia 
—as if a DeCarteret could be the victim 
of anything so vulgar as general debility ! 

Hiram’s particular form of illness had 
materialized into an all-gone sensation in 
the region of the heart. Its mechanism 
seemed all out of gear, and every now and 
then, it knocked such a startling rat-a-tat 
against his ribs that the Doctor looked 
vaguely around in search of evidences of 
earthquake, only to find the source of the 
disturbance in his own anatomy. 

The usual, every-day causes of such a 
condiction, DeCarteret ran over on his 
fingers; but he could charge himself with 
no physical delinquency of sufficient pro- 
portions to account for his sudden falling 
off. 

Had his ailment been of a character to 
warrant his continuing in practice, he 
would have nailed his colors to the mast 
and stood at his post, for not a doctor in 
the land was more devoted to his calling 
than he. 

If the good wishes of the somewhat 
gruff inhabitants of Oilville had been 


golden eagles, he would have held the 
purse of Fortunatus; his object being, 
first, last and all the time, to do good, 
and carry his cases, whether rich or poor, 
to a successful issue. And now he was 
helpless. 

This prostration had not come upon 
the Doctor like a thief in the night. 
Warnings had come to him, of the same 
mysterious nature as those the birds re- 
ceive of coming storms. Yet before the 
fainting spell which had overtaken him 
while on horseback, nothing had happened 
grave enough to force his footsteps from 
his beaten paths. 

Such science as the country surgeon 
was master of did little to aid in deter- 
mining the causes of his malady. His 
wrist pulse merely indicated a strange ir- 
regularity ; an unaccountable ‘want of 
purpose in its movements, without enlight- 
ening him as to the source of these alarm- 
ing symptoms. 

As all these discomforting reflections, 
like shadows of rain clouds, swept over 
his mind-scape, DeCarteret’s eyes chanced 
to fall on the “ Medical Bulletin.” 

A swift, encouraging hope swept over 
him, as he recalled certain masterly es- 
says in the pages of its recent numbers ; 
“Sidelights on Heart Failure;” “The 
Solidarity of the Heart and Arteries ;” 
“The Effect on Circulation of the Reflex 
Action of the Capillaries.” 

The name of Dr. Lurah Kingdon had 
been attached to these essays, and while 
Hiram DeCarteret knew nothing what- 
ever about the personality of Dr. Lurah 
Kingdon, he knew that the name was 
cited throughout the country as an au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to the 
heart, its functions and failures, and he 
determined upon a consultation. 

Not a few of the lectures over that sig- 
nature had struck him as peculiarly sound 
and deep. One in particular had taken 
his fancy: “On the Desirability of hav- 
ing a Constitutional Weakness;” the 
tendency of which was to show that it is 
not always the strong who reach old age ; 
a rather entertaining and exhaustive 
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treatment of the proverb that the “ race 
is not always to the swift.” 

DeCarteret placed his digitals gingerly 
upon his wrist and noted with gratifica- 
tion that his mental resolve to consult Dr. 
Lurah Kingdon, personally, was attended 
by a more vigorous and reliable action of 
the refractory member. 

At eleven o’clock the next morning, 
DeCarteret was in Fifty-ninth street, in 
New York; his foot on the topmost step 
of the somewhat imposing residence of the 
specialist in hearts. Gold letteri: g ona 
white marble slab simply indicated the 
office of : 

LURAH KINGDON, M.D. 
and made the further announcement : 
HOURS: 9 A.M. TO 3 P.M. 


“T reckon,” soliloquized the country 
surgeon; “I reckon he’s a_ stuffy old 
Volume of the Pharmacopeeia, bound in 
crepe, out of respect for those he has aided 
and abetted in getting on into the mys- 
terious future. I’m in for it now, though! 
I wonder what his practice is worth !” 

A waiting maid in spotless black and 
white answered his ring and, informed him 
that the Doctor would see him in about 
an hour. Would he wait ? 

Who has not felt the trepidation which 
attends the delay in getting the eye and 
ear of a renowned physician ; the anx- 
iety of that chamber adjoining the con- 
sulting room, where the keys of the Book 
of Fate hang, like a dozen swords of 
Damocles, dangling over our destinies. 

What a feeling of discreptitude steals 
over one, as the nearest easy chair yawns 
to receive us, and the acrid scrutiny of 
other patients blends in a sort of semi- 
sympathetic stare, which seems to say: 
“ Your case cannot be one-half so serious 
as mine.” 

When time seemed to be approaching a 
period of stagnation, DeCarteret heard 
his name falling trippingly from the 
tongue of the neat hand maiden and 
stumbling noiselessly over the Axminster, 
followed her into the consulting room. 

He looked up. In front of him, seated 
at a rosewood desk, in the soft light which 
sifted through a Tiffany stained-glass 
window sat a woman of singular loveli- 
ness, seemingly about five and twenty, 
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possibly a trifle more, with a huge St. 
Bernard, couchant, at her feet. 

“So! The physician’s private secre- 
tary, no doubt ; possibly his stenographer 
or mayhap his daughter,” thought the 
doctor. 

“Is Dr. Lurah Kingdon—” he began. 

The faintest inkling of a smile illumi- 
nated the lady’s features, as she replied 
by a gentle inclination of the head and 
added : 

“ Pray be seated.” 

Hiram DeCarteret seated himself in an 
old-fashioned carved chair which stood 
within a zone of white light that streamed 
from above the Tiffany window, and 
awaited with as much show of composure 
as he could muster, the arrival of the au- 
thority he had come so far to consult. 

“T understand from your letter that 
you are suffering from some irregularity 
of the heart,” said the lady in a business- 
like voice. 

“T do—but—” 

“Pray go on.” 

Secretary, stenographer or daughter, 
this catechism was not to DeCarteret’s 
liking, even though the questioner was a 
sweet young thing with a profusion of 
blonde Psyche curls clustering around a 
shapely head. 

“Tf Dr. Lurah Kingdon were here 
himself—” he persisted, with the accent 
on the self. 

A very attractive smile revealed two 
rows of even white teeth, and then the 
Specialist in Hearts said seriously : 

“T am Dr. Lurah Kingdon. 
you know?” 

“T certainly did not know that Dr. 
Lurah Kingdon was a lady;” said 
DeCarteret, half starting from his chair. 

“She certainly is;” said the specialist, 
and continued calmly: “What is wrong 
with you?” 

DeCarteret rose mechanically and ex- 
tended his wrist, but Dr. Lurah motioned 
him to be seated. She laid her dainty, 
cool, magnetic hand on his throbbing 
forehead and passed her finger tips gently 
along the sinuous track of the blood ves- 
sel which was for the time more than 
usually noticeable. 

A far-away look of profound abstrac- 
tion came into the specialist’s face for an 


Didn’t 
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instant, then a careful tracing of the pulse 
was prepared with the help of a little 
grasshopper-like machine with a funny 
Greek name and then she listened to the 
heart sounds through a_nickel-plated 
megalophone; the latest thing in nine- 
teenth century surgery. 

“T fear it is very much out of order,” 
suggested DeCarteret with vague alarm. 

“<A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing,” quoted the specialist. “ What 
do you think your heart is made of, Dr. 
DeCarteret ?” 

“T knew it;” was the somewhat irrele- 
vant reply. 

“You have not answered 
tion.” 

“Pardon me, I suppose of the same 
treacherous stuff as other people’s;” said 
the country surgeon, gruesomely. 

“From the way in which you are goad- 
ing it, one would imagine you were in the 
habit of mistaking it for the explosion 
chamber of a Winchester repeating rifle,” 
smiled the lady. 

“It is really a factthen that—” fal- 
tered Hiram. 

“ That there is nothing, constitutionally 
nothing in the wide world the matter 
with your heart,” said Dr. Lurah, with a 
smile that shimmered over her mobile 
features with somewhat the same effect as 
a dewdrop on a moss rose; “nothing 
whatever the matter—at present.” 

“ Excuse me, but can you, so young—” 

“Dr. DeCarteret””—went on Lurah, 
gravely—“ it is now ten years since I re- 
ceived my diploma; and a large majority 
of the waking moments of those years 
have beer. devoted to the specific study of 
the arterial system, of which the heart is 
only the citadel for an army in the field. 
If I were in the habit of making mis- 
takes—” and Dr. Kingdon’s pause was 
quite as eloquent as words. 

“May I ask, then,” he said—but on 
this fateful day he seemed doomed to in- 
terruption. 

“The matter with you, sir, is this:” 
went on Dr. Lurah. “ Your arterial ten- 
sion is greater at this moment, and proba- 
bly has been greater for these twelve 
months past, than that of any patient I 
have ever examined, since General Van- 
deleur did me the honor of consulting me 


my ques- 
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four years ago. If you will insist upon 
doing the labor of five men, with only one 
heart to back you”—and Dr. Kingdon 
shrugged her shoulders, then rising turned 
to her desk for an instant. 

DeCarteret seized that instant to ex- 
amine with renewed interest his fair 
physician. Lurah’s was a unique per- 
sonality. With dull-gold hair, and grey- 
blue eyes that seemed, like diamonds in 
the dark, to glow with an inherent lustre, 
—tall and lissome as an Egyptian lily— 
she had the contour and bearing of Diana 
holding her favorite hound in leash, as 
she stood by her professional chair, look- 
ing steadily into DeCarteret’s bewildered 
eyes. One thing, and one thing of ut- 
most moment, was painfully manifest 
amidst all this maelstrom of aches and 
ills—and, it appeared to him less in the 
light of a revelation than a judgment, 
namely, that his eyes had never lighted, 
nor could hope in life to light, upon a 
lovelier woman than Dr. Lurah Kingdon. 


PART II.—Proenosis. 


LuraAu Krineapon, albeit so erudite in 
her professional specialty, was no scientific 
monstrosity. From her childhood she 
had enjoyed the best of all possible ad- 
vantages in education. 

She was absolutely beautiful—with that 
beauty which betokens an ideal balance 
of mental nobility with physical perfec- 
tion. 

But of this latter gift, she was, by no 
means, over-proud—though not to be 
conscious of its presence would, to the 
transparent thoroughness of her nature, 
have seemed a sheer absurdity. So she 
had ever taken scrupulous care of the 
casket in which so fair a jewel of wisdom 
was enshrined; and though she would 
never see thirty again, many a sweet girl 
graduate of one-and-twenty might have 
been proud indeed of her softly rounded 
figure, her peach-blossom complexion, 
and the brilliancy of those wonderful 
eyes, that, like twin rainbows, crowned an 
expression of Sapphic depth and Spartan 
simplicity. 

Such was Dr. Lurah Kingdon in the 
first flush of her well-deserved fame. It 
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was not a matter for wonderment then 
that Hiram DeCarteret should look upon 
her as a ministering angel of utter loveli- 
ness. 

“But,” continued the specialist, 
“though your heart is on the right side 
of the danger-line just now, I am fully 
aware that you are seriously ill. You are, 
in fact, quite busy sewing your shroud as 
rapidly as Charles Dickens did; as By- 
ron did, and as ten thousand men to-day 
are doing. The difference is, that whereas 


Dickens managed to reach the age of 


sixty, you will never see forty-five unless 
you pull up and 

“Go to Europe?” smilingly asked 
Hiram. 

“No,” said Dr. Kingdon; “Simply 
understand that it is your head and not 
your heart that is straying from the path 
of rectitude. It is your brain, and not 
the valve of your heart which is at any 
moment liable to explode if you continue 
to make it the overflow-sink of a force- 
pump twenty times stronger than itself.” 

“ But, doctor,” exclaimed poor DeCar- 
teret, “it must be that something has 
gone wrong with the heart, for oftentimes 


it gives a thump against my ribs that al- 
most knocks me senseless ; in fact, it did 
once, quite so.” 


“Dr. DeCarteret, you are doubly in 
the wrong. What you imagine to be a 
beat of extra strength is, in reality, this: 
that your heart misses a stroke and actu- 
ally stands still while you might count ‘one 
—two.’ Ifit were to extend this perform- 
ance a few more seconds you would bea 
dead doctor instead of a sick one.’ 

The country surgeon turned pale, and 
Lurah handed him a glass of iced water. 
He smiled a few ghastly thanks, and 
murmured something about these sort of 
things striking one differently when treat- 
ing than when being treated. 

“Pray do not be alarmed,” continued 
Dr. Lurah, “although I must admit it is 
my wish to startle you from your com- 
placency. Nor will my object be at- 

tained until I get you to transfer the 
blame from nature to yourself.” 

“You do not then consider the mis- 
chief the outcome of heredity?” asked 
DeCarteret. 

“Not in the slightest 


degree!” ex- 
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claimed Lurah, shaking her glossy curls, 
“The outlook, however, is inextricably, 
intertwined with your habits of thought 
which certainly are hereditary.” 

“Dr. Kingdon, you seem to know me 
better than I know myself,” sighed Hi- 
ram. 

“The door of knowledge has so many 
hasps,” she smiled. “You gentlemen 
with Roman noses, when you carry your 
great energies away from the exercises of 
the tented field—your proper sphere of 
action—into the pastures of moral effort, 
never know when to stop. Duty with 
you becomes a perfect bugbear, instead of 
a hobby—which it may be to us all—if 
we are reasonably wise in time—and you 
merely succeed, in the end, in jumping 
the claim of an unmade grave; a few in- 
significant feet of earth, while all your 
little life is one inchoate longing to regvo- 
lutionize the entire crust of the globe!” 

“You mean that I am killing myself 
trying to cure other people?” 

“Exactly! Driving the willing horses 
of your nervous system, Regulus-like, 
over the precipice; without the noble 
aim of Regulus.” 

“But this unhappy heart of mine?” 
continued the surgeon. 

“Ts but the slave of circumstances.” 

“And when it thumps, or rather, when 
it ceases to thump?” 

“It cannot help itself,” went on the 
lady, “because, to put it as succinctly as 
this angular language of ours will per- 
mit, your great sympathetic nerve from 
a stern sense of its duty to the rest of the 
system, is ‘out on strike.’ It may even 
have a vague instinct, I am not sure, 
that it is bound to chalk up on your fac- 
tory door one or two warnings of evil to 
follow—before ‘going out’ forever.” 

“ And I cannot retaliate by setting up 
a lock-out ?” 

“Two out of every twenty men one 
meets on Broadway are trying to set up 
that self-same lock-out; are travelling 
into the Valley of the Shadow by the 
same road which you have taken,” said 
Dr. Kingdon; “but perhaps I should 
not tell you this.” 

“On the contrary, I listen with eager- 
ness,” replied DeCarteret, absorbing the 
fascinating personality of the fair physi- 
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cian with a fierce heart-hunger, born of 
an overdose of —Oilville. 

“The heart,” went on Lurah, “is in 
almost every case the last factor of the 
frame to be organically affected. It is 
by far the strongest muscle in the whole 
physique, and men need hardly ever 
stand in awe of its immediate breakdown 
except,” smiled Dr. Kingdon, “under 
circumstances that would stagger a buf- 
falo.” 

“ But you allowed that I was seriously 
ill?” 

“ And so, indeed, you are,” exclaimed 
Lurah, “nor do I, for one moment, wish 
to underrate the gravity of the situation, 
but the mischief is mainly metaphysical. 
Indeed, the foundation of my prognosis 
must be entirely so. I cannot treat the 
case prescriptionally; it rests entirely 
with you.” 

An irresistible feeling was invading the 
consciousness of the country surgeon that 
somehow or other this visit to New York 
would prove a turning point in his ca- 
reer. He looked at his newly-found ad- 
viser with a passionate sense of his own 
inferiority professionally, morally, yes, 
How exquisite the 
which she 


even physically. 
glance of divination with 
sounded the shoals and eddies of his 


case! How stirringly and strangely hu- 
man was this creature; the incarnation 
of flawless beauty of mind and body, who 
had given herself utterly and without re- 
serve to the pure pursuit of a difficult 
science. Hiram could no more prevent 
his soul from going out to greet the div- 
inity of her noble presence than the un- 
ruffled lake can deny the azure that is 
over all, the subtle flattery of its reflec- 
tion. 

DeCarteret was wide awake enough to 
recognize that he had stumbled unwit- 
tingly into a maelstrom of passion from 
which it would be hard indeed, if at all 
possible, to escape, and he drew a heav@ 
sigh as he realized that he was far, very 
far beyond his depth. What if that de- 
votion which had hitherto been consist- 
ently exercised in favor of suffering hu- 


manity was now doomed to tether itself 


to a spirit that no more dreamed of re- 
ciprocity than a marble statue. Such 
things had happened before, and in the 
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complexities of every day existence they 
were sure to re-occur. 

For Hiram DeCarteret it was, with all 
its alleviations, a bitter half hour. 

He had bartered a physical nightmare 
for a moral cataclysm and felt that it © 
was, for his peace of mind, as far as he 
could see, a bad exchange. Strange pas- 
sion! which can wrest the mightiest from 
the very threshold of self, and drag us 
trembling to the audience-chamber of a 
fellow-mortal whom perhaps we saw for 
the first time in life but yesterday, there 
to stand a shivering suppliant for that in- 
ner sympathy, without which the mur- 
mur of life seems to possess no more sig- 
nificance than the rumble of an infant’s 
drum ! 

DeCarteret was roused from the pro- 
fundity of his self-searching by Lurah 
Kingdon’s noble St. Bernard, Leo the 
Ninth, insinuating his great cold nose 
softly within his half-closed hand. Sud- 
denly struck with the length of time to 
which this consultation had already ex- 
tended, he remarked: “I do hope, Dr. 
Kingdon, that while you are giving me 
your time I am not monopolizing atten- 
tion that belongs by right to others.” 

Lurah’s reply was characteristic of her 
thorough-going nature. 

“My good sir, moments which may or 
may not influence everyone ef the future 
hours of a human life, may not be slurred 
by the physician. The opinions whether 
right or wrong, which I offer now for 
your acceptance, I may never have an 
opportunity to repeat. I wish you to in- 
wardly digest the fact that you are cruel- 
ly and wantonly abusing the capacity of 
your heart, which is an abnormally 
strong and tough one.” 

Hiram winced. 

“Cease to whip up your nervous sys- 
tem, as Legree in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” 
whips up the slaves to renewed hard 
labor. ‘To compare small things with 
great, your constitution is on the verge of 
civil war—in common with that of thou- 
sands of your countrymen, and in all sin- 
cerity, this is all I have to say to you: 
Either desist and live out your allotted 
span, or back your energy and strength 
against the safety valve, and go up in 
smoke. The manner of death for which 
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you are bidding so high is an unmistak- 
able, uncompromising, old-fashioned fit 
of apoplexy. Mother Nature is like no 
maiden of the earth. Outraged by 
broken vows, she condescends to no ac- 
tion for breach of promise. Her fines 
are absolute, and they are instantly ex- 
torted by eviction; to the very utter- 
most. Take into consideration all that I 
have said. I will give you no medicine ; 
but this last caution as an alterative: 
Eat little, sleep much—Nature wili do 
the rest.” 

Hiram bowed profoundly. 

“By the way,” she added—*this is 
Tuesday. If you should chance to stay 
in New York over to-morrow, I shall be 
pleased to see you. It is my reception 
night.” 

One short hour ago nothing had been 
further from DeCarteret’s thoughts than 
to remain in New York over night. 

“At times I have quite a peripatetic 
menagerie. Come and see me,” she said; 
“it will amuse you.” 

Nothing was left for DeCarteret now 
but to take his leave. Once more the 
dainty touch of her magnetic palm elec- 
trified him, and with a great sigh that 
Lurah would have been unable to inter- 
pret even if she had heard it, Hiram de- 
scended the steps with a confused brain 
throbbing in unison with his turbulent 
heart. 


PART IIL—NeEw Symptoms. 


Hiram had received a strangely satis- 
factory letter from his substitute in Oil- 


a telegran:, which in- 
formed him that all went merry as a 
marriage -bell at home in the way of 
pharmacy. Cases which the country sur- 
geon had deemed well nigh hopeless had 
taken a sudden turn for the better, and 
those which were before on the mend 
were now surprisingly convalescent. 

It might have been owing to the 
change in the weather which had turned 
November into a supplementary summer ; 
or it might have been the alterative ef- 
fect of a change, however slight, in the 
medicines which had been prescribed in 
the interval. 

However that may have been, the doc- 


ville, in reply to 
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tor found himself, for the first time in 
months, comparatively free from the 
dragging sensation of having _half-a- 
dozen moribund parishioners bound about 
his neck by the chain of conscience. 

For the first time in years black care 
came down from the crupper where, 
cheek by jowl with the practitioner, it 
had played the spy at every visit he had 
made, and now seemed to have relented 
and resolved to permit his comrade to 
stretch his legs on the turf like an ordin- 
ary mortal, and even take his forty winks 
of an afternoon like a Christian. 

How amazingly all this fell in with 
the doctor’s plans! 

“Plans?” 

Come to think of it, he had no plans; 
at least nothing definite and tangible had 
shaped itself into a purpose. 

The problem set before him, and far 
more abstruse it seemed than any alge- 
braic conundrum of his college days, was 
how to lay siege to the heart of a lady 
who, to all appearances, knew no more of 
the meaning of the word love than a ten 
year old child does of the differential cal- 
culus. 

What was he pray, that he should ex- 
pect or dream that a pressure of the hand 
might ever bring a kinder look to her 
magnificient eyes! Indeed, might not 
the effect be precisely the reverse ? 

Dr. Kingdon, with all her devotion to 
science, had found time, and fortunately 
was in possession of the ways and means 
to set her house in order, exceedingly 
well, and surrounded by charming acces- 
sories, herself the most charming of them 
all, Hiram had found her upon the even- 
ing of the reception. 

As soon as he could obtain quiet speech 
with her, he said: 

How altogether charming your rooms 
are! How admirably they seem to inter- 
pret your love of the beautiful?” 
® “I think,” smiled Lurah, not ungrate- 
ful, “that furnishing, if one has any taste 
at all, ought to be attended to at first 
hand. Don’t you? Do you know I 
should not feel one tenth as much at home 
if I had not myself designed and ar- 
ranged the appointments. I can scarcely 
understand the frame of mind in which 
your modern man of money calls upon a 
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self styled decorator and gives him carte- 
blanche to go ahead and ‘fix up’ accord- 
ing to the latest fashionable idiosyncracy. 
For my part, I should feel like a watch 
dog in a mahogany kennel, without any 
straw to sleep on.” 

“By the way, Doctor,” she casually 
remarked ; “I suppose you are married.” 

“No.” replied DeCarteret, very grave- 
ly. 

" And then, after a pause : 

“T was to have been married, a long 
while ago, but the lady died of Roman 
fever while travelling in Italy.” He 
sighed gently. 

“«Execrable but lov ely Italy!” Lurah 
said. “It has snatched the brightest 
blossoms from so many family trees! 
Oh! that the country could be submerged, 
beneath the sea, for four and twenty 
hours, to come up sweet and wholesome ! 
But surely you should marry!” 

The country surgeon trembled until his 
shaking fingers dropped a rosebud which 
his hostess had given him, and only by 
stooping to pick jt up, did he manage to 
hide his perturbation and recall the fad- 
ing color to his pale cheeks. 

“To find,” he replied, “ for thes second 


time, in this earthly Eden, an Eve, in 
whose hands we feel that we can securely 
trust the heart—” Lurah faintly smiled 
and DeCarteret’s color grew even more 
brighter than its normal tint— “is not an 
easy task, nor is it of frequent occurence. 


And sometimes, when we feel that we 
have discovered the one among ten thous- 
and who is altogether lovely—” 

“She is not on the market!” laughed 
Lurah. 

“Oh! my prophetic soul!” moaned 
DeCarteret, internally and turning away, 
he bit in two the rosebud which had 
served him so kind a turn but a moment 
before, then, remembering where he was, 
he swallowed one half of it and put the 
other half in his pocket. 

To Time he mentally commended is 
case: but oh! the bitterness of gulping 
down those burning words that would 
have forced themselves between his parch- 
ed lips had he not clenched the teeth 
which were set so firmly behind them. 

“TI know that the remembrance must 
distress you, Doctor,” said Lurah, sweetly, 


“but it was not entirely curiosity which 
prompted me to inquire. I confess that 
I wished to know from a selfish motive.” 

“Merciful powers!” thought Hiram, 
“are the skies going to fall? Has the 
woman so sturdy a personality that she 
takes things into her own hands, and 
having read my heart psychologically 
does she now propose to adjust things 
philosophically ? ” 

He felt a strange, delicious tremor of 
suspense, and looked it. 

“ How would you like to transfer your- 
self and your household gods to New 
York?” 

If one of the plate glass mirrors, on 
the opposite side of the room, from which 
Hiram had been drinking gteat draughts 
of Lurah’s reflection, had swung back in 
its panel, and admitted an angel, fresh 
from the outer ether, robed in righteous- 
ness and offering universal felicity, Hiram 
DeCarteret could not have been more 
astonished. 

Did she mean what her words seemed 
to imply? 

“T have been thinking for a long time,” 
went on Dr. Kingdon placidly, “of tak- 
ing an assistant in my practice. For 
another lady to be associated with me, 
would, I fancy, be hardly the thing. New 
York has been exceedingly kind to me, 
but,” and she laughed merrily, “a brace 
of Heart Specialists, in petticoats, might 
strike the public as somewhat ridiculous. 
What do you think?” 

Hiram was silent from excess of thought 
and to gain time, fixed his gaze upon the 
frescoed ceiling, puckered his lips as 
though he were creating the ghost of a 
whistle, and gently caressed his chin with 
his thumb and middle finger. 

“T could easily indoctrinate you with 
my methods in a month or two, and a 
man, such as I believe you to be, would 
save me many hours in each week if he 
were to work in sympathy with me.” 

“Tn sympathy with her! Was there 
a being, a male creature, in the whole 
great city who would be otherwise than in 
sympathy with her, if she expressed a de- 
sire that he should be?” thought Hiram, 
but his chin still occupied his attention, 
apparently, though his gaze had shifted 
to the chandelier. 
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“T could offer an assistant a very re- 
spectable salary,” and here Dr. Kingdon 
named a sum about fifty per cent. in ad- 
vance of Hiram’s Oilville income, pre- 
scription percentages included. 

“Of course,” she pursued, “I would 
give you a month or two to think the 
matter over. I see you are surprised.” 

DeCarteret was still silent, but excess 
of thought had changed to excess of feeling. 

The drawing rooms seemed bathed in 
a magic and supernal mist and he stood 
like one transfigured into a living, breath- 
ing embodiment of sweet content. 

Lurah Kingdon, supremely ignorant 
of the whirl of agitation which made the 
brain of her companion a very maelstrom 
of delightful revelry, caught the eye of a 
gaest who was advancing and simply 
added : 

“Doctor, you can take it into serious 
emsideration, and let me know by letter, 
all about. your heart. (ood-bye.” 

[t was his conge for the night, and for 
his stay as well, if discretion were to tem- 
per his desire. 

But what a glorious courtesy from Dame 
Fortune. The eccentric divinity who oc- 
sasionally deigns to smile on mortal man, 
but who for Hiram had indulged in the 
luxury of a broad grin. 

If the irregular stone pavement of 
Fourth avenue had been a short cut to 
the seventh heaven, DeCarteret could not 
have plodded his homeward path in 
greater ecstacy ; and all the way back to 
his hotel, which had seemed so dark a 
bourne to him but yesterday, but which 
was now so bright, that heart of his, 
which had prompted his coming, by its 
irregularity, now kept murmuring with 
the most .harmonious of regular and 
rythmic beats, the words: 

“DLurah! Lurah! Lurah!” 


PART IV.—A Perrecr CuRE. 


THREE months have elapsed and De 
Carteret no longer dates the daily record 
of his héart’s behavior from Oilville. 

The whirligig of fate has promoted the 
one-time general practitioner to the cred- 
itable post of assistant specialist. 

It is his function to receive the second 


and subsequent visits of such patients as 
come to Dr. Lurah Kingdon for cardiac 
comfort, provided they will go away satis- 
fied, and sustained in the line of treat- 
ment recommended, without a further in- 
terview with the principal. 

On the other hand, if the uneven tenor 
of their minds hinges on a second consul- 
tation with the fair doctor, it is Hiram’s 
duty to apprize the lady, and to conduct 
the sufferer to a special ante-chamber, 
there to take patience by the horns, till 
such time as Lurah is at liberty. 

“By no means an ignoble or uncon- 
genial niche in the cathedral of life,” De 
Carteret reflects. 

“Tt is no longer incumbent upon Ma- 
homet to go to the mountain,” he muses, 
remembering gruesomely his former miles 
of lonely country riding, through rain and 
snow, storm and shine; in fact the moun- 
tain is in a ridiculous state of efferves- 
cence to visit Mahomet, in the person of 
the specialist, whose alter ego, by the 
strangest freak of fortune, Hiram finds 
himself. 

Already he has thrown off, as one 
throws off winter wrappings in spring, the 
habits of thought necessary to the medi- 
cal drudge of the million, that peripatetic 
pharmacopeia in broadcloth, who, like 
poor Martha, is “troubled about much 
serving.” 

Already he has given himself, as befits 
an acolyte in the second stage of his novi- 
tiate, body and mind to the study of all 
things pertaining to the proper circula- 
tion of the blood in health and its im- 
proper circulation in sickness, and when 
there is need, he can handle the delicate 
instruments, over which Lurah presides, 
with as much ease as the lady herself, 
though still long miles behind Dr. King- 
don in delicacy of diagnosis. 

“ Body and mind?”—yes. These outer 
phenomena of the man cry “ Present,” at 
the bidding of his vocation and its priest- 
ess, but in soul and spirit there seems to 
be a yawning vacuum, which Nature in 
her wisdom and Hiram in his afflictions 
both heartily abhor. 

The country surgeon is—in love, in the 
superlative degree, and the deeper one 
goes in that direction, the less grows one’s 
self-conceit. 
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As for the all-unconscious idol of his 
adoration: there was a great gulf set be- 
tween them which DeCarteret might not 


pass. i = 
On the one fringe of it, throned on the 
feld of the cloth of gold of absolute fore- 
knowledge, sat Lurah, self-contained and 
slf-sufficient : 

“In maiden meditation, fancy free.” 


On the other, Hiram, all forlorn and 
thirsting more keenly for a tender glance 
than ever a wanderer on the desert, for a 
cup of water. 

Hiram, therefore, was like a spirited 
seed, under the continual restraint of a 
curb bit, the reins of which were held by 
the hand of his most redoubtable resolve. 

To allow these inner yearnings to leak 
out, by the slightest word or gesture; to 
give in any way an evidence of the over- 
strong elixir that was poisoning his peace, 
would have been to lose what little chance 
of possible satisfaction the future might 
hold in store. 

Lurah was kindness itself, personified, 
in her bearing toward her assistant. 

Was she his sister-in-law, he sadly re- 
flected,the dainty doctor could hardly have 
ben more discreetly gentle, or more 
sweetly civil, but there was not a sem- 
blance of anything which he could con- 
strue into the possible dawning of a per- 
wnal affection; no genesis of that genial 
mist of feeling, in which the primary ele- 
ments of love evolve or evolute or chrys- 
talize, as the case may be. 

The lady seemed to have a regular set- 
tling day for the outstanding accounts on 
the tablets of her heart, and no more per- 
mitted herself to owe any man or woman 
me tittle in the way of regard than an 
old-established stock jobber would tolerate 
the existence of an outside balance, either 
credit or debit, for more than the regula- 
tion eight and forty hours. When Psyche 
is so aggravatingly etherial, poor Cupid 
lingers despondently on the door step and 
blows his fingers. 

At each day dawn, Hiram would re- 
view the incidents of his dusty yesterdays, 
and cast a sigh, deeper and longer than 
any which had preceded it, into the whirl- 
pool of his woes. 

To extricate his personality from the 


effect of these reflections was, each day, 
his herculean task. 

It was little wonder then that he waxed 
no stouter than if he had remained in 
Oilville, battling with his old complaint. 

As the matter stood he had but bargained 
away a state of physical tension for a 
mental strain, with a little spiritual sus- 
pense thrown in, and among unregenerate 
mankind, ninety and nine out of every 
hundred who have had a taste of both, 
will tell you that the latter is harder far 
to bear. 

As anatural consequence of these con- 
ditions, into his over-active brain, which 
midnight usually left invitingly ajar, there 
crept the irrepressible imps of insomnia, 
who made the field their own. He did 
not yield to them without a struggle, but 
lost ground nightly, and the spirit of re- 
sistance as well. 

In this pitiable frame of mind, he began 
to place dependence on drowsy drugs, 
though by his better judgment advised, 
that the road he was travelling was one 
of the roundabout ways from insomnia to 
insanity. 

To be forced to talk to Lurah, hour 
after hour, upon indifferent subjects, with- 
out a strange tremor in his voice, an un- 
accustomed pallor in his cheek, when 
every tingling nerve was alive with the 
instinct of adoration, was surely more 
than hard, it was unnatural. 

It was only a matter of months how 
long he, or any other man, could hold up 
his head beneath such a strain. 

Of all this, from the inherent necessi- 
ties of the case, Lurah knew less than 
nothing. 

If her worthy assistant had a jaded air 
peculiar to himself, she could not gather 
from the perfect way in which he did his 
duty that it betokened ill health. 

And so the mechanism of destiny might 
have gone clanking on toan even bitterer 
finish for Hiram, if the divinity that shapes 
our ends so much more artistically than 
we could carve them out ourselves, 
had not stepped to the rescue, and by 
placing one cog too many in the wheels, 
effected a block. 

DeCarteret’s stay in New York had ex- 
tended over twelve months. Once more 
the gales that make weird hay of the tawny 
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leaves of autumn had marched off, allow- 
ing scope and space for the gentler breezes 
that often make November the glory of 
the year. 

In an upper chamber of his boarding 
house, on Twenty-second street, prone 
upon his couch, lay the country surgeon, 
once again overpowered by the careless, 
vallous hand of illness; and as though 
to verify Dr. Kingdon’s former estimate 
of his constitution, it was once more his 
nervous system that had broken down ; 
but this time the venue was changed, and 
the name of the illness was—“ Brain 
fever.” 

On Lurah Kingdon the news of this 
second break-down of her now indispensa- 
ble assistant had fallen like a telegram of 
evil import, in a half-understood tongue. 

“Whence this sudden and dangerous 
collapse? ” 

“ How came it, without warning 

The key of the mystery was lost, just 
now, in the morasses of a darkened mind. 

The thing to be done was to have De 
Carteret shifted from his present quarters 
to a place where he could have proper 
attention, and what more suitable hospital 
than her own luxurious abode ? 

Without even a passing contemptuous 
thought as to what the noble army of 
New York “Grundys” might take it into 
their unevenly balanced heads to specu- 
late, Dr. Kingdon had the patient moved, 
unknown to himself. 

As soon as Hiram was placed in such 
comfort as her house afforded, Lurah 
hastened to his bedside, to make a care- 
ful investigation of his case. 

In her own hand, which was now doubly 
cool by contrast with the fever which was 
gorging its appetite on DeCarteret’s frame, 
lay the palm of the sufferer. 

As the specialist’s trained senses were 
absorbed with attention to the wild throbs 
which gave evidence of rebellion as pro- 
nounced as that of a newly-caught eky- 
lark against the bars of a cage, the 
parched lips moved and murmured in 
tones that trembled with the pathos of un- 
consciousness : 


9 


Take all of me, I am thy own; heart, soul, 
Brain, body, all; all that I am or dream 

Is thine forever; yea, though space should teem 
With thy conditions, I’d fulfill the whole, 
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Were to fulfill them to be loved of thee. 

Oh! love me—love me! were to love me but 
a way 

To kill me—love me; so to die would be 

To live forever. 


Lurah let go the hand she had beep 
holding, and stood for a moment ep. 
grossed with thoughts which bore only 
indirectly on the case. 

Hiram DeCarteret, the country sur- 
geon, her studious attendant, her fidus 
Achates, was quoting love sonnets to his 
mistress’ eyebrow ! 

Impossible ! 

She was not quite sure that she liked 
the idea. Nevertheless, it was a feature 
in the case, and as such it was her duty 
to give the subject proper attention. 

She was not moved to any feeling, 
She was quite untroubled. She even 
smiled ; the smile of an indulgent mother, 
as she regained the sick man’s hand and 
petted it gently. 

“Poor fellow! Some Oilville belle 
had probably found solace for his ab- 
sence, in the affections of some swain, 
nearer at hand, and doubtless this was 
the subterranean fountain of his illness.” 

“Strange! Strange that I should be 
with him so much and not observe any 
of the usual symptoms. I wonder who” 
—with a slight frown—*“I wonder who 
it is?” 

Hiram moved a little and seemed to 
breathe a sigh of content, at the instant 
of contact with her cool palm, and, rising 
on his elbow, he gazed for an instant 
into her eyes, with the sparkling, yet 
sombre stare. of those who are “out of 
their minds,” yet not in the least as if he 
knew her. 

Then, as though in contradiction of 
unconsciousness, he fell back, in utter 
weariness of soul and body, and mur- 
mured thrice; and every syllable had 
the lost essence of a thousand sighs, the 
name: “ Lurah!” 

This time, the specialist really snatched 
her hand away from her patient and 
started back, believing for the moment, 
that she, and not the man before her, 
had parted company with a sane mind 
in a sound body. 

The red blood of this mature young 
lady, mounted to her brow, colored her 
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cheeks, drenched her neck, and went on 
its way rejoicing, as though delighted 
that the authority on circulation should, 
for once, lose all authority over her own. 

For the first time in her existence, 
Lurah was face to face,—and in such a 
strange manner, too, that to run away, 
just now, would be a serious breach of 
duty,—face to face with a manifestation, 
the most potent, for being void of con- 
sciousness, of the so-called master passion, 
in rebuttal of which the whole of her life 
and career had been an incarnate defiance. 

It was a new sensation; emphatically 
new! And after a careful analysis, she 
was forced to admit to herself that it was 
not altogether, absolutely disagreeable. 

The personality of the man himself, 
had ever been gratefnl to the specialist, 
from the first interview, when he had 
doubted the validity of her opinions, 
because she was so young. 

Lurah rose and did, as many other 
women have done before, under similar 
circumstances, and probably will do until 
the end of the world; she went and 


looked at herself in the mirror. 
It was not a mere passing glance, but 


a severe, serious scrutiny, with open, 
grave, inquiring, persistent eyes, and then 
—the mirror did not tell her thoughts— 
but it caught her blushing again, and 
she resumed her seat by the sick man’s 
bedside. 

She rang a little hand bell, and one of 
the nurses entered. 

“Send,” she said, “or still better—go 
yourself, as quickly as possible for Dr. 
Carringford. If he is from home bring 
Dr. Rawlinson. His temperature,” indi- 
cating DeCarteret, is getting dangerous. 
Bring one or the other of them quickly.” 

The woman disappeared in silence. 

Then Lurah, impatiently awaiting the 
arrival of either one of the physicians, 
and holding Hiram’s hand, in such a 
manner that she could detect the lightest 
fluctuation of his pulse, glanced back, 
retrospectively, over the years of her 
lite, the incidents of which passed rapid- 
ly before her, in panoramic review. 

And there were not so very many 
incidents after all, aside from the solid 
happenings of her professional career. 

She was disconcerted by a self-con- 
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structed vision of herself, as she might be, 
when, if she should live, her years should 
have doubled. 

Her intellect was already awakened to 
the sublime possibilities of love, but not 
yet her heart. 

In spite of her chronic scepticisms, in 
regard to to the doctrines of the orthodox 
Cupid—who surely must be orthodox, 
for does he not pay pew rent in every 
fashionable church?—in spite of her 
doubts, she was touched with the pathos 
of the declaration she had so unwittingly 
elicited. 

Even if the citadel of her affection was 
still intact, a noble rogue called ; “ Pity,” 
was, in secret, scheming for the triumph- 
ant entry of DeCarteret. 

Happy Hiram! A moment of mad- 
ness has accomplished more for you than 
you could have done for yourself in years 
of sober sanity. 

An outspoken confession of love on 
your part, in every day earnest, would 
most assuredly have brought about your 
instant, absolute and eternal dismissal. 
But now, the inner portal of the fortress 
to which you were too faint-hearted to 
lay formal siege ; too undecided to mine, 
has opened to you by a midnight acci- 
dent, and it now lies with you, helpless 
and senseless, to show yourself “ stronger 
than the strong man, armed,” and carry 
all before you. 

Just here, Lurah was denied any fur- 
ther time to decide the exceedingly nice 
point, as to whether she really had or had 
not,a heart of her own, to play at skittles 
with. She postponed the precognition 
of her womanliness, for both the phy- 
sicians, for whom she had sent, entered 
simultaneously. 

There was the usual knitting of brows, 
the usual preoccupied stare at an angle 
of forty-five degrees, and then the verdict 
ot one was that Carteret was in a very 
critical state. 

The other, a man of few words, mere- 
ly said that the case was unlikely to re- 
cover. Having agreed upon a line of 
treatment, they took their leave. 

As the door closed behind them, Lurah 
sank down by the side of the bed, and 
seizing the listless hand of the country 
surgeon, pressed it to her lips. 
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Poor Hiram! Are you not to know 
the new-found chance of happiness, even 
for an hour, before yielding up the pos- 
sibility of utilizing it? 

The complexity of Lurah’s feelings 
staggered her usual serenity. 

Accustomed though, to action, her 
guiding sentiment was to save life, and 
in this case, a life that might be, how 
could she tell ?—inexpressibly dear. 

Dr. Kingdon took up and deliberately 
tore in pieces, the senior physician’s pre- 
scription. 

The fact of the matter was, she had 
made up her remarkably active mind, 
that this man’s life—lover or no lover— 
must and should be saved. 

Lurah sent to the hospital for two 
young surgeons; gave her orders with 
minute exactness, and then left them to 
carry them out to the letter. 

In less than an hour, so the nurses re- 
ported, the sufferer’s temperature had 
abated several degrees, and his delirium 
had subsided. In less than three hours 
the patient sank into the placid slumber 
ofa healthy child, from which he awoke 
refreshed and almost out of danger. 

The specialist had saved his life, by a 
masterly exercise of that great gift of 
common sense, after the doctors, acting 
upon the cast iron lines of precedent, 
had given him up. 

On the evening of the day following 
the one on which the consulting phy- 
sicians had pronounced DeCarteret’s 
illness mortal, he was sitting up clothed 
and in his right mind. 

His eyes, roving about, after his deep, 
dark sleep, fell on the  satin-draped 
walls of a room, in which, so far as he 
could recollect, he had never been before. 

He was bewilded. 

But when the curtains in front of the 
door parted, and Lurah, in a trailing 
robe of something softly blue, stood be- 
fore him with a look upon her noble face 
that, he thought, had never surely shown 
there before, he was more than bewilded, 
he was transported, how or whither he 
neither knew nor cared. 

At first, he thought she was an unsub- 
stantial tissue of the mind. He turned 
away, closed his eyes and looked again. 


It was still there, still smilling. That 
new strange smile! 

Again he turned away his head, more 
startled than before. “This is cruel,” 
he said to himself, “a more cruel hoax 
than ever victimized poor Christopher 
Sly. What does it mean?” he cried 
—“what does it mean?—and you,—you 
here!” 

At this absurdly equivocal exclamation, 
Lurah came to the rescue, with one of 
her own inimitably graceful laughs. 

“You have been very ill, Doctor, with 
brain fever. You are in my house, and 
getting well,” Lurah said, cheerily, look- 
ing straight into his enraptured eyes with 
an expression which somehow seemed to 
be the reflection of his own. 

“T remember nothing—nothing,” said 
he, “ And it is you,—you, of all the peo- 
ple in the world, who have nursed me, 
vared forme! And you have saved my 
life!” 

The specialist in hearts held out her 
hand,—that amazingly dainty, pretty 
little hand, and DeCarteret took it be- 
tween his trembling palms and held it 
and sobbed over it, in his weakness, like 
a child. 

“God bless you! God bless you!” he 
murmured again and again. 

Strange to say, Lurah did not with- 
draw her hand and stranger still, was un- 
able to find the slightest inclination to 
do so. 

Then Hiram found, somewhere, the ef- 
frontery to carry it to his lips. 

Still no resistance. 

And as the man who had come back 
almost from the Valley of the Shadow, 
gazed into her face with a look that was 
more searching in its inquiry, than any 
spoken words could have been, Lurah 
whispered a decisive, characteristic, un- 
mistakable, “yes” and added, with a 
smile: 

“We, who have been so long looking 
after the needs of other peoples’ hearts, 
have perhaps neglected to attend to our 
own.” 

And DeCarteret answered : 

“ But I read in your eyes, my darling, 
that which betokens a Perfect Cure.” 

JAMES CLARENCE HARVEY. 
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“Spirit of nature! thou 
Life of interminable multitudes ; 
Soul of those mighty spheres 
Whose changeless paths thro’ Heaven’s deep 
silence lie ;” 


(Queen Mab.) 


» HAT a history is that 
& of India, the favorite 
province of the sun! 
Its earliest glimpses 
reveal the far stretch- 


ing background of 


the Stone and Bronze Ages, in front 
of which a race of noble men, speak- 
ing a language of singular and felicitous 
beauty, strode through the northwestern 
passages to crush and enslave the former 
possessors of the soil. These fair-skinned 
Aryan giamts were the cousins-german 
of our own Teutonic ancestors, and the 
lineage which gave Sagas and Vikings to 
the Occident, bestowed upon the Orient 
the equal gift of Vedic poets, philoso- 
phers and religionists. 

The Indo-Germanic stock ever followed 
the setting sun, seized Persia, founded 
Athens, enthroned Rome upon the seven 
hills) made much of modern as well as 
ancient civilization, and gave to the 
world some of its earliest literature 
in those precious relics of ancient 
thought and life, the Vedic Hymns. 

In Hindoostan the Aryans achieved 
the first and not least brilliant of their 
many triumphs. It was their primeval 
land of promise. Shut in from all intru- 
sion by “the stainless camps of huge 
Himala’s wall ranged in white ranks 
against the blue,” they forgot the hardy 
life of the north, ceased to pray, as at 
first, for a long life of a hundred winters, 
and formulated an interpretation of na- 
ture’s forces, the problems of conscious 
existence and their future destiny, in a 
unique mould of thought largely influ- 
enced by the enervating climate of the 
Punjab and the Ganges’ Valley. 

That interpretation (and its modifica- 
tions) governs one-third of the human 
race to-day. 

Centuries rolled on, during which the 


accretions of error buried the rock bed of 
truth in Hindoo beliefs. Adamantine 
barriers, though artificial in part, origin- 
ated caste, priestly arrogance and super- 
stitious worship banished effectually the 
earlier rush of life and rapture of exist- 
ence. The divinities were sadly reduced. 
Formerly they had been “the shining 
ones,” born in the minds of nature’s un- 
adulterated children through the beaute- 
ous phenomena of light. In the evil 
days they degenerated into the wooden 
and stone impersonations of idols. As- 
cetics and hermits, not philosophers and 
poets, were the heroes of the decadence. 
In fact, grammarians took the place of 
singers, and commentators that of proph- 
ets. What greater proof of decay than 
this? The cry went up in spirit, if as 
yet voiceless, Where is the Reformer ? 
Prince Gautama, “the Buddha,” or 
“enlightened one,” born of the royal 


house of the Sakyas, about 500 B.C., 
went from the banks of the River Rohini to 
render articulate men’s craving for a purer, 


a more real, in fact, an ancestral faith. 

Legends innumerable have clothed the 
life of this great leader with a mantle of 
romance such as Eastern imagination is 
so deft to weave. But if the searcher 
disregards these, its personal aspects are 
full of moral loveliness, its religious con- 
sequences upon mankind enormous, and 
the Roman and Greek churches have 
made more serious blunders than when 
they gave him a place and a day in the 
calendar of the saints. 

The Brahman believes he was an in- 
carnation of Vishnu, the second in the 
Trinity of Brahm’s (the infinite Being’s) 
personalities. The Buddhist claims he 
was a divine teacher. When he became 
famous, men declared his birth a miracle, 
and invested his eazlier days with preco- 
cious wisdom and prowess. 

The Palsa tree bent its crown of glossy 
leaves and fragrant blooms to embower 
his mother, the Queen Maya; a thousand 
flowers burst out in blossom to spread the 
natal couch; the rock was riven into 
springs of water for his ablutions. 
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His incarnation was voluntary, his 
conception immaculate, and tree shadows 
dared not to move with the declining sun 
lest they should disturb his meditations. 

Doubtless the young Prince gave assu- 
rance of his manhood, and these legends 
may have had real significance when 
“ poets’ eyes in fine frenzy rolled,” but 
while they help Sir Edwin Arnold to 
write his greatest poem, their constant 
recital defeats history, and veils the per- 
sonality of Guatama. 

When the sage was nineteen years old 
he married his cousin Yasodhara, and for 
ten years lived in oriental luxury and 
pleasure. Yet the siren voices of wealth 
and beauty did not permanently allure, 
nor could they drown the wail of the 
world’s woe which stole into his three 
palaces, with their agate friezes, cluster- 
ing columns, and milky marbles. When 
his hour was struck he arose and burst 
these golden fetters, the gates of brass 
rolled back, and he went out to self-im- 
posed poverty and homeless wanderings. 

Many an earnest heart has done this, 
has deserted the senate and tented field 
for the calm of a cloister; none did it 
more nobly than Buddha. 

The Natch girls chased his weariness 
in vain, their music fled unheeded past 
his ears, an overpowering loathing for 
these vanities filled his soul. 

At midnight he arose “as one who is 
told his house is on fire,” says the Sin- 
halese chronicle, and bade his faithful 
servant Channa saddle his horse. While 
Channa was gone, Guatama gently passed 
into his wife’s chamber. Yasodhara was 
sleeping, her hand upon the head of their 
child, flowers gleaming in the moonlight 
all around the bed. 

He dared not to kiss the babe for fear 
of arousing the mother, so he went out 
into the night, and that palace knew him 
no more forever. 

Such was the Buddha’s “great Renun- 
ciation,” the noblest picture in all Hindoo 
lore and poetry, and in losing his life to 
the few, he saved it to the millions. 

At Rajagriha was the seat of Bimbi- 
sara, a powerful prince of the eastern 
valley of the Ganges. Upon the hill- 
sides above the city were caverns where 
anchorites dwelt. 
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Here Guatama came, and for six yeais 
put Simon Stylites to shame by his self 
tortures and penances. His fame as an 
ascetic spread in all the surrounding 
country. At last he fell, so exhausted 
was he, and many thought he was dead, 
But no enlightenment dawned. These 
imprisonments of the flesh did not release 
the spirit yet in prison, and disenchanted 
of Brahmanistic philosophy he came to 
the second crisis of his life. 

He gave up his lean virtues and ate 
food heartily. Then he sat down beneath 
the famous Bo tree (tree of wisdom or- 
Ficus Religiosa), and all that memorable 
day struggled and agonized, debating 
what next to do. “Infernal ghosts and 
hellish furies environed him,” says the 
chronicle, in effect, but at eventide there 
was light, and he obtained in that sacred 
spot a spiritual triumph which has cast a 
halo around the Bo tree only rivalled by 
Mecca’s tomb and the Cross of our Lord. 

Henceforth he was Buddha, “the En- 
lightened One,” and at once began to 
preach his gospel. Full of his new dis- 
covery, he journeyed to Benares. An 
old acquaintance asked him his errand. 
“I go,” said he, “to the city of Benares 
to establish the kingdom of righteousness, 
to give light to those enshrouded in dark- 
ness, and open the gate of immortality to 
men.” 

For forty-five years after this turning 
point Gautama travelled a circuit of not 
more than one hundred and fifty miles 
around that holy of holies, that continuity 
of shrines and temples, Benares. His ac- 
tual doings are shadowy and uncertain, 
but it is assured that he made many 
converts and laid deeply and well those 
foundations upon which the great mis- 
sionary and Emperor Asoka afterwards 
built. The last few days of his life 
lift themselves out of -confusion into 
clearness. He died about eighty miles 
east of his birth place. Rapilavastu, and, 
shall we say it, from the effects of eating 
“a meal of pork.” * 

His last words were these : “ Beloved, 
that which causes life, causes also decay 
and death. Let your minds be filled 
with this truth. I called you to make it 
known to you.” 

*See Rhys David’s “ Buddhism.” 
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[ have termed this hero the Luther of 
India. This should be understood as re- 
ferring to the environment of both for they 
yere at the Antipodes in personal tem- 

rament and methods. 

Like the Germans, the Buddha did not 
found a new religion so much as reform 
an old one. And also like him, the 
Hindoo’s attempt to release the anterior 
faith from the grip of the dead hand was 
only partially successful: it ended in a 
compromise. 

Gautama’s personal life and thought 
were sublime and have stamped them- 
slves ineffacably upon not only the 
habits and convictions of the Hindoos, 
but of the world. And this to his 
work’s degrading by those whose devo- 
tion to his teaching has been more fond 
than wise. 

The Brahman’s theology was superior 
to Gautama’s. For in truth, the latter, 


while profoundly ethical, did not recognize 
God, and was practically an atheist. He 
endeavored to solve the problem of man’s 
spiritual need by a self-centered struggle, 
aself conquest leading to universal chari- 
ty, and yet, strange paradox, he sternly 


interdicts his disciples’ recognition of 
what is termed “sakkayadibthi,”’ the here- 
sy of individuality. An egotistical sys- 
tem which denies the ego is, to put it 
nildly, a contradiction of itself. 

There is no mention of the Infinite 
in Buddhism. The universal ery of uni- 
versal man, “Show us the Father,” sim- 
ply re-echoes. The peculiar conditions 
of Buddhistic monasticism constitute that 
system a deification of beggary. 

The Buddha was a philosopher, with 
an especial characteristic. The practical 
conclusions and applications he drew 
from his philosophy. These, with an in- 
tense sympathy, a broad humanitarian- 
ism and a stainless morality, have en- 
throned him. The first two led him to 
abolish caste, and reject the authority ox 
priestly dogmatism. Yet he clung with 
tenacity of moral conviction to the old 
doctrine of transmigration. 

But what is the goal of this unassisted 
hever-ceasing moral culture? Endless 
controversies have raged in the answering. 
Nirvana is the Buddhist paradise, and 
few are agreed as to what Nirvana posi- 
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tively signifies. Possibly Guatama did 
not always know himself. 
Arnold defines it, 


“ Blessed Nirvana, sinless, stirless rest, 
That change which never changes.” 


It is life which is lifeless, absolute end- 
less indisturbance, if not in fact, in prac- 
tical issues; annihilation of the self whose 
every motion is either a sin or a sorrow 
or both. If there be a remnant of intel- 
lectual energy allowed, its only business 
is to control itself and all else, to guard 
every avenue of the spirit as a mother 
watches a sleeping babe. 

This then is the summum bonum of a 
wonderfully complex development; its all, 
and a fragment at that. It seems to me 
that the Buddha’s only remedy for suffer- 
ing and misery is to let sleeping dogs lie, 
and see they lie forever. The fat boy of 
Mr. Wardell’s in “Pickwick Papers,” 
who fell asleep at every conceivable op- 
portunity, and ate in the interims, cer- 
tainly did not walk in “the path,” yet he 
as certainly arrived at the goal, if by the 
goal is meant what we think. The place 
“where not a wave of trouble rolls across 
the peaceful breast,” the stern morality, 
sitting in the splendid light of the Su- 
preme Teacher, picture a very different 
heavenward progress. 

Dante describes it in his “ Purgatorio,” 
and the contrast is instructive. 

After surmounting in this life the three 
symbolic steps—the white marble of sin- 
cerity and self knowledge, the rough fis- 
sured block of self-denial and self-disci- 
pline, the red and glowing porphyry of 
loving self-devotion, the soul ascends 
through successive circles the purification 
and bliss which lead to the presence of 
God. “Then, says the heavenly guide, 
art thou safe,” for God’s will and thy 
love and desire are one thing. “ Te su- 
pra te corono e mitrio,” 


“T invest the then 
With crown and mitre, sovereign o’er thyself.” 


This triumph is consonant with its 
earliest struggles here on earth, and pro- 
vides for that essential element of all vir- 
tue and happiness, an active, not an ob- 
literated self. 

Guatama ignored God and denied the 
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soul, yet the glow of his practical philan- 
thropy, which never shrank in the strug- 
gles peculiar to his age, attracted the 
masses whose manacled hands were freed 
by him from the chain of caste. And 
though he had no intention of being a 
founder of men’s religion the philosophy 
of the groves where he taught became the 
faith of the multitudes. 

It was his organization, not his doc- 
trine, which excited the Brahman’s hos- 
tility, and led in the end to the expulsion 
of Buddhism from India. 

Much as he protested against priestly 
assumptions, Buddhistic Samaisni in Tibet 
to-day is the most senseless and fatal des- 
potism of ecclesiastical corruption known 
to man. 

I have written this brief and very im- 
perfect sketch because studies in contem- 
poraneous religions are on the increase, 
and in spite of the assertion of Prof. Wil- 
son in 1854 that Guatama was an imagi- 
nary being, and his supposed life a myth, 
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the Sakya Prince receives much attention 
and e’en a few followers in western lands, 
It is difficult for the western mind to 
adapt itself to the eastern point of view 
and significations in both cases identical 
do not always express the same ultimate 
conception. 

When our fathers, clad in the skins of 
the chase, and dwelling in wretched dens, 
ate the vadest food and worshipped idols, 
this young relative made himself illus. 
trious and deservedly earned a magnifi- 
cent reputation by the culture of a char- 
acter among the highest and most benefi- 
cent of those known to men. 

And as the years go by, a deepening 
insight, born of wider know ledge, will not 
dim but increase the lustre of his f fame. 
Forgotten in large part as a philosopher, 
which he was, remembered chiefly as a 
religionist, which he was not, his highest 
claim upon successive generations and 
their approval is, Guatama as a man. 

S. P. CapMaAn. 
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HEN my last letter 
was written I was 
at a table comfort- 
ably close to the 
tire, one of those 
red-hot salaman- 
ders, the doors 

- shutting out the 

l cold wind and beating rain. 

Here in Paris all doors and win- 

dows are now open to the welcome 

sun, and even in the many neighboring 

studio windows the panels of glass are 
swung open, too. 

To-day, as I said, [ am writing in the 
garden of a house built long ago, when 
this quarter of Paris was only a suburb. 
The enclosed square of garden seems 
larger than it really is, as no very high 
houses crowd out the sky, and the blue is 
down within reach of a level glance. 

From a neighbor’s garden a delicate 


spray of white blossoms peeps over the 


wall at an angle where, during the most 
freezing nights of winter, a peacock came 
to roost. Our garden might be the dream 
garden of Peter Ibbetson, and like his, it 
will soon vanish in the ceaseless growth 
of the city. It is a charming reality to- 
day, dream-like as it seems. Over on the 
other side in the sunlight some doves are 
dozing in their nests, now and then star- 
tled by the flight of the wild gray pigeons 
that home in the old trees of the Luxem- 
bourg gardens near here. 

Two or three of the doves have lain 
down on their sides, and each spreading 
a wing upwards to its widest to meet the 
warmth of the sun’s rays, they look for 
all the world like tiny yachts when tack- 
ing from shore to shore. 

How lazy it all is here! Lazily, I 
have been re-reading the charming pro- 
logue of Alphonse Daudet’s “<Artists’ 
Wives,” which, be it remembered, is a 
discussion between an artist and a poet as 
to whether artists should marry. How 
delicately and skillfully the author evap- 
orates the question, and though happily 
married himself, gives the famous ad- 
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vice to the poet, “Don’t,” as well as a 
crumpled manuscript, some loose leaves 
which he brings out from a corner among 
his sketches and which he says were 
written from life by a friend of his, who, 
also happily married, amused himself by 
studying his less fortunate neighbors. ~ 

His zeal in keeping the poet a bachelor 
is accounted for as he proceeds to explain 
that, though his own marriage has been 
a success, he considers that it is only by a 
miraculous chance and shudders like one 
who has unconsciously passed, ignorantly, 
through unknown dangers and who pales 
afterwards, stupified by his own audacity. 

The poet asks, “But what are these 
terrible dangers ? ” 

“ The first, the greatest of all, is to lose 
or lessen his talent; this counts, I think, 
for an artist.” 

Briefly, the artist argues very well, 
and says the great Delacroix understood 
it well. “What a beautiful existence his 
was, bounded by the wall of his studio, 
exclusively devoted to his art!” I 
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looked the other day at his little house at 
Champrosay, and the little curate-like 
garden, full of roses, where he walked 
alone during twenty years. That had 
the calm and closeness of celibacy. . . . 
Well, then, imagine to yourself Delacroix 
married, father of a family, with all the 
preoccupations of children to bring up, 
of money, of illness. Do you believe his 
works have been the same?” 

“But,” protests the poet, “there was 
Victor Hugo!” He is, however, crushed 
and advised to read the manuscript, 


Portrait sketch of Madame Besnard. 


which, in turn, we have been given, with 
its vivid pictures of unhappy mistakes 
and consequent martyrdom. Daudet’s 
book would hardly have been so artistic- 
ally complete without these sad realities, 
or if he had taken a happier list of vie- 
tims and told of the beautiful side of such 
partnerships. 

So much preamble on my side must be 
pardoned, for it is the instinctive desire 
for contrast, perhaps the light and shade 
of the beautiful subject of my sketch to- 
day, Madame Besnard, an artist in her 
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own right and the wife of one of the most 
celebrated painters and etchers of the day, 
Albert Besnard. ° 

I cannot write of one without the other, 
Monsieur works from his model on one 
side of the large studio, while Madame 
poses hers on the other. As I wished to 
make a sketch of Madame Besnard at her 
work, she permitted me to go very early 
to the studio in order to do so. 

The valet announced me, I walked in. 
Monsieur, sitting in an arm chair, held 
out one hand to me, holding a small cop- 

per plate firmly in the other, 
on which, with the point, he 
was etching from a model 
posed in the alcove by 

draped window. The gesture 
was kindly welcome, but said 
clearly “I am at work.” The 
model, with bare arm above 
her head, looked as if she had 
been hypnotized, so with a 
glance at her crimson hair 
(for it was too deeply red to 
be called red) I passed on, 
and on the other side of the 
screen-like division found 
Madame Besnard standing 
before her sculptor’s table, 
tools in hand, <A word and 
smile from her and she, too, 
was absorbed in the work of 
modeling in clay from a nude 
model, another motionless, 
white figure. They seemed 
miles away from outsiders. 

I took a chair and began 
my drawing, a profile of the 
sculptor as she happened to 
stand. In amoment I looked 
up, to find if I kept that po- 

sition I should have to sketch the back 
of Madame’s beautiful head. Her way 
of working is to revolve her table, her 
model and herself, walking most of the 
time. I, portfolio in hand, moved when 
she moved, though the larger semi-circle 
I described was barricaded somewhat by 
painting tables, easels, chairs, etc. It 
was a revolving sketch, and only slightly 
suggests the dignity and beauty of the 
sculptor—one of the most charming wom- 
en imaginable, as well as the most spiritu- 
elle and talented. 
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Madame Besnard is the 
daughter and pupil of the 
late celebrated sculptor, Vital 
Dubray, officer of the Legion 
of Honor. His works, all 
important, are too numerous 
to mention here, but I be- 
lieve it was in 1844 that his 
“Jouer de Trottola ” attracted 
attention to his great talent. 
He became a sculptor of por- 
traits eventually of prominent 
people—he became officer of 
the Legion of Honor at the 
time he executed his statue of 
Josephine, and his statue of 
Napoleon was executed in 
1865. He died last year, 
and it is much to be regretted 
that none of his work will be 
sent to the Chicago Exposi- 
tion. Charlotte Dubray was 
an artist from childhood, and 
she was only fourteen years 
of age when she exhibited a 
portrait bust of her sister. 

In 1872 she made a por- 
trait bust of General Renaud, 


ordered by the state for the 
museum of Versailles, where 


it now figures. From that 

date Madame Besnard has 

exhibited every year, and go- 

ing to live in London in 1875 

she there devoted herself to portraiture. 
The list of her works is eloquent of her 
great powers and talent, so I give it as 
she wrote it for me; but there is a strange, 
indefinable charm about all her work 
which has infinite tenderness as well as 
strength. 

Her most important works are as fol- 
lows: 

Statue in marble, “ Jeptha’s Daughter 
Weeping on the Mountains.” Exhibited 
in London, Paris, and afterwards in the 
Universal Exposition of 1878. It had 
been ordered by the Duchess of Suther- 
land and placed at Stafford House. 
“Judith,” bronze statue, exhibited in 
Paris and London. Portrait of the 
Princess Louise of Wales. Marble and 
ivory bust ordered by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales for Marlborough 
House ; it figured in the Royal Academy 
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as well as the busts in marble and ivory 
of the Duke of Sutherland and his 
daughter. Portrait in marble of Sir 
Salar Yung, governor of Nizam; several 
reproductions in porcelain bought by the 
Prince of Wales and many other friends 
of Sir Salar Yung. Portrait of Stanley, 
the great explorer; five bronzes; one for 
the Geographical Society of London ; for 
the Geographical Society of Paris; for 
the Geographical Society of Lyons ; one 
for the Duke of Sutherland, and finally 
one for Stanley himself; the group rep- 
resenting him, executed in bronze and in 
plaster, for commerce, sold in considerable 
quantities on the return from his first 
exploration. Group in bronze, ordered 
by the King of Belgium for his palace 
(“ Belgium Civilizing Africa”) the group 
ordered as a companion to the group 
representing Stanley, of which a repro- 
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duction in bronze was bought by the 
King of Belgium. 

Marrying the painter Albert Besnard 
in 1878, the sculptor continued her work 
but gave up portraiture. After making 
a statue in stone of the nymph Echo, she 
began a series of statuettes of her children, 
in bronze and ceramique. A Melancholia, 
a haut-relief. In 1882 the State bought 
her portrait bust of a young girl, for which 
she had been awarded a third medal at the 
Salon. Again, at the Universal Exposition 
of 1889, a figure in bronze, and since then 
has been a yearly contributor to the Salon 
of the Champ de Mars, from its foundation. 
Last year her envoi was called Proserpine, 
a decorative haut-relief destined for execu- 
tion in faience. Last year also Madame 
Besnard exposed part of her past work, 
and among other groups in plaster, one 
of her chef d’euvres, called “ Mother and 
Child,” which had before been exhibited 
at the Palais de L’ Industrie. 

Monsieur Besnard sent a painting of 
horses irritated by flies to the Chicago 
Exposition. [I am sorry he did not 
send some of the figures, but still more so 
that Madame sent nothing at all, as the 
plaster and faience are so fragile she 
feared their being broken. 

Their immense studio is a reflection of 
their combined talent and love of color. 
The walls are painted a sage green, and 
no one color can be singled out as the 
prominent tone, unless it be deep orange 
and its opposite blue. The house in the 
rue Guillaume-Tell is tinted terra cotta, 
the window blinds dark wood and the 
medieval door studded with nails and 
ornamented with an iron knocker. This 
door, on being opened, shows a short 
flight of steps which lead to a narrow 
hall, literally covered with etchings and 
drawings by the master of the house. 
Then you descend more steps, which 
bring you below the level of the street to 
a long, very long, tunnel-like hall lighted 
by two windows and sky-lights; you 
catch a glimpse of the garden as you 
pass ; but the hall is characteristic of the 
house. It is painted a vivid leaf green ; 
the walls are partially concealed by col- 
ored designs for frescoes, and portrait 
busts stand on pedestals at intervals. It 
is a veritable art gallery and one could 
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linger there instead of walking its exag- 
gerated length in the studio. A descrip- 
tion of the latter is beyond me. Its 
charm is in its form and color; what 
little furniture is permitted to take up 
any space is of handsome old carved arm- 
oires, but the walls are covered by the 
sketches and pictures of the painter, 
and the: sculptor’s work is in sympathy 
with its surroundings. An alcove giving 
on the garden is curtained off, making 
a small, but beautiful sitting-room. Ma- 
dame Besnard designed the fire-place and 
the portrait figure of her little daughter 
occupies the centre of the mantel against 
a circle of circles, making a bowl-like 
hollow, and framing the exquisitely-col- 
ored little ceramique figure of the child. 

I close my letter, leaving Madame 
Besnard absorbed in the modeling of the 
statue of the nymph, who is weaving 
flowers in her hair as she bends over the 
water in which her feet are plunged. 
The wet clay is in fingers nervous with 
haste to be in time for the Salon, but 
sure in the touch of one of the cleverest 
sculptors of the day. 

ELEANOR E. GREATOREX. 
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E sit in the office 
of a small weekly 
newspaper, my 
friend George 
Gresham and I. 
My friend is edi- 
tor and proprie- 
tor of the local 
sheet, and I ama 
lawyer with more 
profession than practice. My office is 


just across the passage from his, and, as 
I have a good deal of unoccupied time, 
I have fallen into the habit of doing 
most of my loafing in the shabby old 


the corner between my 
friend’s desk and the window. Some- 
times, if his work presses, I help him 
a bit; but oftener, as now, I smoke and 
dreamily watch him receive and answer 
telegrams, or jot down items for his paper. 

The wreaths of smoke sail lazily away 
and hang above my friend’s red head. 
He is writing an obituary. This is indi- 
vated by both pose and expression. Re- 
grets muster in the wrinkles of his coat 
sleeve, encomiums corrugate his brows and 
are drawn to the lips by vigorous manipu- 
lation of the blonde moustache ; sympa- 
thy radiates from his eyes and his hand 
moves over the paper slowly, like a stone- 
cutter chipping an inscription. 

Within me slowly forms a train of 
thought as old as human life, as human 
speculation. My brain succumbs to the 
fascination of the impenetrable; the 
words of the Dane return to my lips— 
“to sleep, to dream.” Aye, there it is! 
the problem of the beyond ; the ghost that 
will not down. 

The pen, hanging in the paper, sputters 
malignantly and deposits a blot in the 
middle of the obituary. Gresham mut- 
ters a big word, very solemnly, and 
reaches over for a blotter. 

“George,” I question, while he ame- 
liorates the damage, “do the dead rise ? ” 

“Surely!” he makes answer, his eye on 
the blot. ; 

“That’s the Christian’s hope, isn’t it? 


arm-chair in 


There are tones in the chord of life which 
suggest succeeding tones to carry on the 
harmony. The physical fact of death— 
viewed as a climax—is inadequate, un- 
satisfactory. Don’t you find it so? With 
death as an end such a lot of life is un- 
necessary, such a lot of experience super: 
fluous. With death as an incident noth- 
ing can be dispensed with. Of course the 
dead rise.” 

“The progression of harmony, and 
relative value of death, is aside from my 
thought,” I protest. “What I want to 
know is whether it seems to you possible 
for the spirits of the dead to come back 
tous? Vulgarly, for ghosts to walk?” 

“ Heaven forbid!” 

The energy of the exclamation amuses 
me. 

“ But does he?” I demand. “ Prophets 
and seers in all ages have claimed inter- 
course with the world of spirits. Con- 
sider the accumulation of ghost lore; 
ponder the tales of second sight, myste- 
rious warnings, significant dreams, omens, 
and the like. How did these originate 
if the supernatural has never come within 
touch of the natural ? ” 

Gresham turns towards me. 

“T don’t know,” he responds frankly. 
“And I don’t believe anybody will know 
until they are regenerate enough to gauge 
the limit and capacity of both finite and 
infinite intelligence. That there is con- 
stant interplay between the two we know. 
How far it may extend, and what may 
be its ultimate possibilities is beyond the 
scope of our present knowledge. In the 
evolution of thought that which appears 
to us phenomenal may fall into order. I 
believe that many people have believed, 
and do still believe, that they have seen 
ghosts; but whether such beliefs are 
grounded on verity or nervous halucina- 
tions I can’t say.” 

“And yet you say ‘Heaven forbid,” 
I object. “With the possibility of the 
ghost-seeing phenomenon falling into 
order—which you admit—why should you 
forbid?” Make good your position.” 











“T will try at all events. The possi- 
bility that ghost-seeing may demonstrate 
itself to future intelligence as orderly does 
exist, so do other possibilities. But they 
lie outside present experience, and refuse 
to adjust themselves to a place. And 
until we can classify them and determine 
their relations they are bound to appear 
disorderly and, involuntarily, to produce 
repulsion. The ordinary intelligence 
doesn’t hanker after the supernatural. 
Houses which have the reputation of 
being haunted are shunned. The idea of 
ghost-seeing is disagreeable. It engenders 
terror.” 

“ Because of ignorance?” 

“In a measure. But also because of 
an instinctive shrinking, seemingly innate 
in physical nerve and tissue. In future 
ages, when in each individual the spirit- 
ual comes to dominate the natural, this 
shrinking may cease to exist. In the 
present stage, however, it is strong enough 
for me to repeat, Heaven forbid that ghosts 
should walk.” 

Gresham resumes his work. In the 
room there is silence. Up and down the 
stairway and through the passages foot- 
steps pass and re-pass continually, for in 
the building are other offices besides our 
own. The sounds of the street come 
through the open window— a spoken 
word, a call, the music of a Southern 
laugh. My cigar burns unevenly, in a 
way I do not like. My mind strays 
backward through the years, and seeks 
and coaxes forward a happening of my 
boyhood. 

After this manner it occurred. As I 
remember myself at fourteen, I was a 
good specimen of the normal school boy 
—a vigorous animal with unimpaired di- 
gestion and robust physiqne. My imag- 
ination was that of other children of my 
age, neither sluggish nor yet abnormally 
dominant. Even from the present dis- 
tance I cannot conscientiously consider 
myself to have been a likely subject for 
hallucination, and yet unless I admit the 
undeveloped imagination capable of as- 
tonishing vagaries, I am bound to main- 
tain that at fourteen, with these bodily 
eyes, I did behold a spirit. 

Connected with the school at which six 
years of my boyhood were spent was a 
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gentleman named Singleton. He taught 
the English branches, and for a couple of 
years his wife filled the post of matron. 
Mrs. Singleton possessed to a remarkable 
degree the gift of attracting, holding and 
governing boys, due doubtless to the fact 
that she genuinely loved the young of the 
human species and could enter into their 
interests and ambitions. She had a lot 
of pleasant, gentlemanly lads of her own, 
and for their sakes her heart seemed big 
enough to mother all the boys in crea- 
tion. It was a great distress to us all 
when increasing family cares made it 
necessary for her to give up her position. 
About half a mile from the school was 
a little village, and there the Singletons 
made their home, Mr. Singleton walking 
to and from his classes. The autumn 
after their removal was unusually sickly ; 
a sort of low fever broke out and spree ad. 
It did little damage in the school, which 
was well-appointed and well looked after, 
but the poor people in the village and 
vicinity had a hard time. The Single- 
tons were very poor—much poorer than 
was realized by their neighbors, for they 
held themselves apart, uncomplainingly, 
after the manner of gentlefolk. Three 
of the seven children sickened, and after 
a little Mrs. Singleton was stricken down 
a very bad case. 
One afternoon, just about sundown, I 
met Mr. Singleton on his way to the 
school to tell us that his youngest child, 
a little girl, a special favorite with us 
boys, had died that day at noon. The 
house was small, and the mother still so 
ill that the doctor had advised that the 
little body should be removed to the 
church for the time which must intervene 
ere its interment. They had not told 
Mrs. Singleton of the child’s death ; they 
dared not. The man’s voice broke and 
quivered as he talked, and, unobservant 
boy though I was, I noticed how suffer- 
ing and anxiety had aged him. My 
sympathy was stirred for them all, but 
especially for the poor mother. When 
Mr. Singleton, with some hesitation, ques- 
tioned me as to whether any of his pupils 
would be willing to watch in the church 
that night beside the little body, I seized 
the opportunity for actual helpfulness at 
once. Of course we would, I said—I, 
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myself, would go, and any of the others. 
He preferred us to hired watchers, poor 
whites or negroes, as was natural. I 
bade him go home with a mind at rest 
for the matter should be properly attend- 
ed to, and then I tried to say something 
spmpathetic, but choked up and had to 
let it alone. Mrs. Singleton was not ex- 
pected to live through the night. 

The idea that there might be difficulty 
in securing companions for the vigil never 
entered my head, and when the three or 
four fellows to whom I broached the sub- 
ject declined absolutely all connection 
with it, my amazement was only equaled 
by my indignation. The excuses given 
were various and to the givers, doubtless, 
satisfactory, but tome they sounded puer- 
ile and, being a cholorie chap, I flew into 
a great rage and denounced them all bit- 
terly. This impolitic course resulted in 
my being sulkily bidden to manage the 
job alone, which [ decided to do. 

The village church stood back from a 
rough, clay road, much washed and 
gullied. It was surrounded bya church 
yard under whose sod many “ rude fathers 
of the hamlet slept.” From the gate to 
the doorway a narrow brick walk ex- 
tended, terminating in a flat stone step. 
There was no porch. About two hundred 
yards away, along a road, stood the small 
frame house in which the Singletons 
lived. 

The church, when I entered it, was 
dark and obscure. A kerosene lamp had 
been placed on the reading desk, but the 
wick was untrimmed and it flared smokily. 
The corners and the spaces under the gal- 
lery looked dark and forbidding. In the 
body of the building a number of windows 
had been opened, for the night was op- 
pressive for the season. Inside the chancel 
rail, resting on a low table, was the little 
cottin covered with a white sheet. It was 
open. The lid, with the serews sticking 
in it, rested against the chancel rail. The 
pulpit was of the old-fashioned box sort, 
large and lofty; at its foot was a little 
reading desk, and the chancel was spa- 
cious. The place was tenanted only by 
the white form in the tiny coffin. 

The pitifulness of it did not strike me 
until later; boys are commonly devoid of 
sensibility and my dominant thought at 


first was to perfect my arrangements for 
the night. I busied myself with the lamp, 
scraping the untrimmed wick with my 
knife blade, and scrubbing the dingy 
shade with my handkerchief. The light 
improved, I collected cushions and bore 
them to the pulpit where I constructed a 
comfortable divan, piled high enough to 
admit of my resting my elbows on the 
pulpit desk. 

After settling myself I took stock of my 
surroundings, not actively excited; but, 
involuntarily, thrilled by the novelty of 
the situation. Below lay the silent build- 
ing, a void of suggestive shadow. Not a 
breath stirred, and the night outside was 
dusk. Through the dimly outlined win- 
dows stars gleamed faintly, as though far 
angels lifted lamps for the guidance of a 
soul. The circle of lamplight did not 
penetrate beyond the chancel, but fell 
with a singular, halo-like effect upon the 
shrouded coftin. About the place hung 
the breath of roses, and some blossoms 
showed dark against the whiteness of the 
sheet. 

An hour may have passed, perhaps 
more, when I was startled by a scratching 
noise down in the body of the church, as 
though claws were being raked along wood. 
It was followed by a light thud, distinct 
and bounding. My first thought was that 
my schoolmates were seeking to take ad- 
vantage of the situation with some ill- 
timed joke. My temper rose and, lean- 
ing forward, I sought to penetrate the 
gloom. Presently two phosphorescent 
spots became visible in one of the pews, and 
while I speculated as to what could cause 
them, the scratching noise was repeated, 
again followed by the thud. Instantly 
stories I had heard of cats attacking the 
dead rushed back on my memory with a 
conviction that a feline horde were in- 
vesting the church. 

It took me several seconds to get used 
to the idea; its horror chilled me. Then 
I descended into the building, carrying 
my lamp, and faneying I could de- 
tect asinuous movement in every shadow. 
One of the vestrymen, a cripple, who 
came to church on horse-back, was_per- 
mitted to keep an extra crutch in his 
pew. I secured it and poked about vigor- 
ously, succeeding at last in dislodging the 
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animals and driving them out. This done 
I bolted the outer door and the one lead- 
ing into the vestry, and fastened down all 
the windows. Then I returned to my 
eyrie. 

[had brought a book with me—“ The 
Wandering Jew ”—and my attention was 
chained by it. More time passed. I 
followed the author through the events of 
the story breathlessly. The silence was 
so profound that the ‘ticking of the watch 
in my pocket became audible, checking 
off the seconds. I took it out and glanced 
at it. The dial showed a quarter past 
one. I returned to my book. 

Suddenly, impelled by what impulse I 
know not, my eyes quitted the page and 
fastened upon the door at the end of the 
centre aisle. The atmosphere, emptied of 
sensation heretofore, now thrilled with a 
vague expectancy. My pulses quickened, 
not with terror, scarcely with excitement ; 
upon me was simply the hush of waiting, 
the forecast of an impending event. 

After an imperceptible lapse of time, 
the door, which I had bolted, appeared to 
open. I could not see it, for the shadow 


of the gallery fell darkly there, but I felt 
that it had opened. From out of the 
shadow, into the circle of lamplight ad- 


vanced a familiar figure. It was Mrs. 
Singleton, and at sight of her my impulses 
were of relief, pleasure in the thought that 
she was better, and a shy, uncomfortable 
sympathy. As she approached the chan- 
cel I could see the wan pallor of her face, 
the emaciation of her form. Over her 
white night-dress was a crimson shawl, 
which had slipped from one shoulder and 
trailed downward; her hair fell in a 
heavy mass, and her naked feet showed 
white against the carpet. I tried to see 
if they were stained with the clay out- 
side, but could not. My bosom swelled 
and a lump rosein my throat. Why had 
they let her come to this place alone, in 
the dead of night, and so clad. I yearned 
to go to her, to fold the trailing shawl 
close, to encirele her with my arm and 
lead her home, but I could not. Upon 
me lay an embargo of silence, a necessity 
for holding aloof. 

Moving so silently that no sound of 
footsteps reached my strained senses, she 
entered the chancel, approached the bier 
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and removed the covering from the 
child’s face. Through me shivered the 
dread of an outburst of woe, but none 
came; there was no wail of anguish, no 
sound of sobbing, and the dumbness of 
grief. I averted my face, feeling in my 
rough boy’s heart that the mother’s part- 
ing with her child must be unwatched. 

After a little I looked again—then 
startled, but not alarmed, rubbed my 
eyes and steadfastly regarded the chancel. 
Everything was as it had been before 
Mrs. Singleton’s appearance; the light 
burned clearly; the white covering was 
in its place; the mourner was nowhere 
visible. 

It seemed incredible that she should 
have gone so swiftly, and yet no thought 
of doubting my senses touched me. I 
did not even wonder how she could have 
entered, simply concluding that I had 
been mistaken in supposing the door se- 
cure. That which I had seen, I had 
seen, and my eyes had never before 
played me false. My dominant anxiety 
was lest Mrs. Singleton should take harm 
from the exposure. My impulse was to 
run after her and see that she reached 
home in safety, but I feared to leave the 
child alone. In the old building there 
was no telling what might happen. 

When morning.dawned at last, a neigh- 
bor sent by Mrs. Singleton, came to re- 
lieve my vigil, and, before going home, I 
raced over to his house to see that all 
was well. The windows of the sick room 
opened on a porch, and the curtain had 
been removed. Without a thought of 
the proprieties I slanted the venetians 
and peeped in. The bed stood in line 
with the window, drawn out from the 
wall; the night light burned, and I could 
see the form of Mrs. Singleton lying with 
her face turned from me. Her hair 
trailed over the pillow; the covering 
was pushed aside and the ¢rimson folds 
of a shawl showed in contrast to the 
whiteness of her gown. 

The partial disorder, the look of life 
and human presence about the room re- 
lieved me. Stealing to the door I 
knocked, and Mr. Singleton came out. 
looking haggard in the morning light. 
In response to my inquiries, he said that 
through the night his wife’s disease had 
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waxed to the crisis, the physician and 
himself watching through the hours with 
the dread that each breath would be the 
last. Once, after the turn of the night, 
they had thought the end at hand. The 
action of pulse and heart had become 
well-nigh imperceptible, and a chill—as 
of death, had crept over her. They had 
worked with heat and stimulation, and 
finally, after intense effort, animation had 
been restored. Later she had fallen into 
sleep, which still continued, and the doc- 
tor now gave hope. 

“Had they never left her?” I in- 
quired. “ Not even for a quarter of an 
hour.” 

“Not for a moment,” he replied, and 
looked surprised. 
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In my bewilderment I came near blurt- 
ing out the occurrence of the night, but 
the utter weariness of the man’s look re. 
strained me. Afterwards some reason— 
the fear of ridicule, perhaps, held me 
silent, and gradually the affair faded and 
grew misty in my memory. 

But in these later years it returns, at 
times, and haunts me, with the spell of 
the incomprehensible. Many theories, 
in regard to it, I have formulated and 
discarded as unsatisfactory. While pow- 
erless to understand the happening, | am 
equally powerless to explain it away. 
For what it may be worth I give it here, 
content myself to accept it as one of the 
things of heaven, or earth, beyond the 
limit of my philosophy. 

M. G. McCLe.vanp. 
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[CORRESPONDENCE for this department should be addressed to Laury MacHenry, care Godey 
Publishing Co., 21 Park Row, New York City. ¢ 
published, provided they are of general interest. 
should always accompany the inquiry. ] 


O one can deny that 
our seasons are 
changing. Our 
Junes of late years 
are as chilly us 
May used to be, 
and the perfection 
of growth and 
bloom of all Flow- 
erdom comes now 

in July as it used to come in June. This 

is a busy month in the garden, and yet 
the most satisfactory of the year. 

Work is never irksome nor discourag- 
ing when we can see and benefit by the 
result of it. This is the beginning of 
the harvest, whether in the wheat field or 
the flower garden—the pay-day for all 
the work we have been doing since the 
snow went away and exposed the brown 
bosom of mother earth. 

Harvest is one of those funny old 
words which have wandered so far away 
from its direct genealogical line as to 
defy any attempt to trace it back to 
the original parent stock. It is probably 
allied to the old Greek verb pronounced 
“harp,” and meaning to gather or to 
catch, and how eagerly we all take to 
the gathering in process when the catch 
is for our own individual enriching. The 
most comfortable time to attend to our 
garden work during this month and the 
next, is early in the morning—long _be- 
fore breakfast. 











Inquiries and suggestions will be answered and 
If direct replies are desired, a stamped envelope 


The sun gets up about four o'clock, 
and from that time until six or seven, is 
the time for real comfortable garden 
work. 

It is cool, dewy and fresh. The air is 
always refreshing at about sun rise, even 
though the day be sultry and sickening 
as it advances—and then the birds! One 
is amazed at their numbers and their 
voices ! 

Where the artists at these sunrise con- 
certs come from and where they disperse 
to after the performance has always been 
a puzzle to me. 

The birds and I have very sociable 
times at these early receptions ; they soon 
get accustomed to me, and flock down in 
great numbers to take their breakfast 
where my hoe is stirring up the fresh 
earth. It is a “ picked-up” meal, to be 
sure, but their lively conversation lends 
a relish even to our poor menu, which 
consists mostly of “bugs and sich.” I 
never join them at their breakfast, but 
my turn comes later, and until you have 
tried this plan of early gardening you 
have no idea how you can relish, what to 
most people is taken only as a necessity— 
breakfast on a hot morning. Now after 
having put in a comfortable hour or two at 
your garden, don’t touch it again all day 
until evening, when it may need watering 
or some other attention. Never do any 
watering in the morning—the sun comes 
up and dries it before the moisture pene- 
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trates to any depth and leaves the plant 
more susceptible to its fierce rays, but in 
the evening is the time to give the plants 
in dry weather a good soaking around 
the roots. Never mind the leaves and 
branches, the dew will attend to that. 

The latter part of this month I[ always 
start my slips for my next winter’s house 
plants. 

Geraniums, heliotrope, ete., started 
now from slips will be in fine blooming 
condition by November. Geraniums 
should be cut off and laid out in the sun 
to wilt first for several hours. Then 
break off the leaves, stick the slips in a 
box of wet sand and put it in a shaded 
place where there is plenty of fresh air 
circulating. Keep the sand just wet 
enough so that the water does not stand 
on the surface, and in a week the slips 
will begin to root. I prefer slips about 
two inches long to larger ones. In two 
weeks or so the slips can be taken up and 
put into little two inch pots filled with 
good soil. In filling the pots put in first 
a few pebbles and fragments of charcoal 
to insure drainage and to keep the soil 
from becoming sour. 

Keep the pots in the shade at first un- 
til the little plants get on their feet, and 
then let them get gradually on intimate 
terms with the sun. 

There is this great advantage in slip- 
ping, over culture from seed—we know 
exactly what will be the color and kind 
of our new plant, whereas on the other 
hand—well—it’s a wise seed packet that 
tells what sort of flowers will come from 
the seed contained in it. 

Heliotrope slipping is quite another 


matter. This plant needs a deal of 


water, and the surest way I know to slip 
it is to use a bottle of water. Stick the 
slip down into the water and pack cotton 
around it in the bottle neck. Keep the 
bottle full of water, and give plenty of 
light and air but not direct sun, and you 
will soon see the roots forming. When a 
good bunch of roots have grown, you can 
transfer it to a small pot of earth, keep 
it well wet, and accustom it to the sun 
gradually. 

I have received several inquiries as to 


what are good plants for cemetery plots, 
and I have no hesitation in recommend. 
ing the achillea, “the pearl.” This is a 
low growing shrubby plant, bearing an 
immense number of small double clean 
white flowers, and blooming all summer, 
It is perfectly hardy ; the leaves die down 
in winter, but the next year it starts out 
again as plucky as ever. It does best in 
a shaded situation, but is not at all par- 
ticular. 

I don’t want to prove tiresome in my 
reiteration, but let me once more urge 
the necessity of keeping flowers picked 
closely during this month and August, in 
order that the blooming season may be 
extended. It is perfectly easy to length- 
en out the season for blooming plants un- 
til the September rains come, when they 
take a fresh start and last until frost. 
Every annual has a certain mission to 
perform, and that mission is to produce 
seed. The flower is only a midway cele- 
bration, as if the plant flung out its gay 
banners in a jubilant fete, because the 
perils of early life had been safely passed 
and there is a fair prospect of a perfect 
fruition. This is all very good but what 
we want is flowers, and plenty of them, 
so even at the cost of disappointing our 
plants we must pick the flowers closely 
and thus delay the seed time. 

Cannas especially need watching. Cut 
off the seed pods as soon as they appear, 
and I think a canna would prove a per- 
petual bloomer. 

Take it up in the fall, put it in a tub, 
and take it in the house, and in the 
spring put it in open ground again, and 
it will never stop blooming if the seed 
pods are cut off. 

Sweet peas, if well culled, will keep 
right on bearing flowers until September, 
whereas their natural blooming season is 
about four weeks. In the vegetable gar- 
den it is not too late for planting sweet 
corn, beans, ete., for a late crop. Pos- 
sibly frost may come early and nip them, 
but it is well worth running the risk, es- 
pecially as they can be planted on the 
same space as has been occupied by early 
peas, the vines of which should be all 
cleared away by July. 





BRAHAM LINCOLN. By John T. 
Morse, Jr. In two volumes. Here is one 
of the books for which many people have 
been waiting—the story of Lincoln’s pub- 

lie life told with brevity, yet with the spirit of 
the true historian. Between Nicolay and Hay’s 
great ten-volume compendium of undigested 
facts and the many earlier and smaller books by 
writers of much ability, there has for years been 
room for just such a biography as Mr. Morse 
has written, although it is only fair to earlier 
writers to say that not until the publication of 
Nicolay and Hay’s work, and of the mass of 
criticism and correction which followed, would 
it have been possible for Mr. Morse or anyone 
else to have had all the material necessary to 
the making of a comprehensive life of Lincoln. 
Mr. Morse disposes of Lincoln’s youth in a sin- 


gle chapter, and without finding anything cred- 
itable in the young man’s parentage or charac- 


ter. The first sign of promise he sees is that 
Lincoln early manifested a sympathetic under- 
standing of the common people, and, later, that 
he was above all else truthful, honest and with- 
out prejudice — qualities which would have 
made quite a good man out of bad material any- 
where. Subsequently the book is a record of 
Lincoln’s dealings—which generally were con- 
flicts, with his fellow-men, and the successes he 
achieved through his unselfishness, his honesty, 
tact, and knowledge of human nature. At the 
present time a full half of the people who read 
of the civil war were children while the conflict 
was going on, and they have a mental picture of 
two warring sections, the leader of each being 
valiantly supported by all his people; the truth 
was that Mr. Lincoln had almost as few hearty 
friends and supporters as any crank in the land; 
even in the Cabinet and in Congress men disa- 
greed with him so generally and persistently as 
to excuse the remark he made on several occa- 
sions—“I don’t seem to have any influence 
with this Administration.” How he succeeded 
in having his own way is the most interesting 
part of Mr. Morse’s narrative, although the book 
is full of fair and wise comments upon men and 
measures of a time when almost any man of po- 
sition or influence had a special theory of his 
own which blinded him to pretty much every- 
thing else that was being done to save or destroy 
the Union. The author has a style of his own, 
which somewhat resembles that of the historian 
Hildreth—a way of defining a situation with an 


epigram and of describing an individnal in a 
line. Of the various alleged causes of the civil 
war he recognizes nene but slavery; there is 
none of the nonsense about Southerners’ love of 
rule for the mere sake of ruling, which has dis- 
figured some histories otherwise valuable. As 
to parties and party leaders, it would be difficult 
to say toward which the book is most severe, for 
all are severely berated at times. In the por- 
tions of the narrative in which military cam- 
paigns are considered there is entire fairness of 
spirit toward all military commanders. In the 
first volume appears a good full-face portrait of 
Lincoln, and a map of the territory affected by 
the war. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


Tue Lire AND WorK oF JoHN RwsKIN. 
By W. G. Collingwood, M. A. Next to writing 
an autobiography the best thing that any prom- 
inent man can do is to put the stamp of his ap- 
proval upon the story of his life as told by some 
one else. Mr. Ruskin is too old and weary to 
write the story of his own very busy life, with 
its many brilliant and honorable purposes, as 
well as its notable successes, but there can be no 
doubt that the two volumes from the pen of Mr. 
Collingwood, who for about a quarter of a cen- 
tury has been Ruskin’s secretary and confidant, 
are issued with the full approval of their sub- 
ject. It will scarcely be denied that a book 
about Ruskin were better prepared by such an 
author, for although there is no lack of capable 
writers, who would be more critical, the first 
purpose of a sensible reader of biography is to 
know the facts, not the rumors, of the subject's 
life, and next the springs of action of the person 
written about; compared with these demands, 
criticism takes inferior place for the moment; 
beside, there is always a certainty that it will be 
supplied, good and bad, in unlimited quality. 
Mr. Collingwood begins by insisting that Ruskin 
is a Scotchman, for although born in London, 
his ancestors were Scotch and his tastes and 
character were in keeping with his heredity ; it 
is not strange, therefore, that he has always been 
at odds with English sentiment concerning what- 
ever subject has inspired his pen. The book 
contains some interesting descriptions of Rusk- 
in’s personality, and much about his habits, but 
it will disappoint gossip-seekers, particularly 
those who have heard highly-colored and im- 
probable stories about the subject's three love 
affairs, all of which came to grief, although 
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there was one marriage, which soon ended in 
separation by mutual consent. To men and 
women who would know what Ruskin really did 
and attempted, with his undoubted abilities, his 
warm heart and his abundant means, these two 
volumes will be quite satisfactory. (Houghton, 
Mifilin & Co., Boston.) 


THE Port AND THE MAN. Recollections 
and Appreciations of James Russell Lowell. By 
Francis H. Underwood, L.L.D. An article 
written two years ago for the Contemporary Re- 
view by Mr. Underwood, is the basis of this 
small but admirable book. It would be hard to 
name anyone who could better write briefly, yet 
generally, of Lowell, for the author was well 
acquainted with his subject for many years and 
in full literary and social sympathy with him; 
he was projector and general editor of the At- 
lantic Monthly, of which serial Lowell was the 
first editor-in-chief, and he was closely associated 
with all of Lowell’s friends. To him, as to all 
others of the lamented poet’s acquaintances, 
Lowell was everything that man, poet and pa- 
triot should be, but hero-worship does not pre- 
vent Mr. Underwood studying Lowell closely 
and giving good reasons for the esteem in which 
he held him. That Lowell’s poetry, now held 
in high regard, was not popular from the first is 
explained by the following analysis and state- 
ment of its elements: “ First, truth towards God, 
his fellow-men, the world of nature and him- 
self. Second, Idealism, including eternity of 


being, the imminence of God in the soul, the 
supremacy of right, and the aspiration to a spir- 
itual existence, including a spiritual conception 


of this present life. Third, brotherhood, in the 
sense taught by Christ, and ignored in most 
Christian pulpits. Fourth, beauty for its own 
sake, but always arm in arm with strength, both 
ministering to mortal and immortal needs. 
Fifth, melody, when compatible with other in- 
dispensable qualities. It was an unattractive 
combination to the American readers of poetry 
forty years ago.” Pending the issue of two 
much larger works, known to be in course of 
preparation, Mr. Underwood’s little book should 
be gladly received and widely read, especially 
by the generation which only began to know 
of Lowell when the poet died. Of the two 
portraits, both very good, which accompany 
the volume, one was taken in middle life and 
the other at seventy years. (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. ) 


Venice. A historical sketeh of the Repub- 
lic. By Horatio F. Brown. The history of the 
long-lived little nation which now is part of the 
kingdom of Italy, has not before been so enter- 
tainingly and philosophically written as in this 
volume. From being the home of a few wretch- 
ed fugitives from the mainland, the islands of 
the Venetian lagoon became the best-guarded 
and widely-respected commercial nation in 
Europe, and so skilfully were its political affairs 
managed that every citizen was for the state— 
none for a party, nor even for himself. Except 
that suffrage was not universal, the Venetian 
republic wes as strong and its government as 
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impersonal as that of Switzerland now is, and 
the rule of rotation—rapid rotation, in office 
compelled every man of brains to take an intel- 
ligent interest in his country’s welfare. When 
after a dozen successful centuries, the nation fell, 
it was principally through the fault that ruined 
many other nations—the rage for annexing ter- 
ritory inhabited by men of alien speech and 
custom. The history of Venice, unlike that of 
any other land, is that of a people and not of 
royal houses or contending factions, and in this 
respect it richly deserves the attention of the 
citizens of the one great republic of modern 
times. (G.P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


HoMEs IN City AND Country. By Russell 
Sturgis, John W. Root, Bruce Price, Donald G. 
Mitchell, Samuel Parsons, Jr., and W. A. Linn. 
This is one of the few books which should be 
varefully read by anyone who intends to build a 
house for himself, for the why and wherefore of 
much that is desirable and should therefore 
seem necessary is discussed by men who have 
done so much good work in their respective 
specialties as to be listened to with confidence. 
There are many illustrations, most of them be- 
ing of the exteriors of tasteful houses; there are 
but few “plans,” except those used to illustrate 
the writers’ theories of house-designing. The 
first two of the six long essays which constitute 
the volume are on city houses, east and west—a 
subject which received so little attention until 
recent years that all city houses were construct- 
ed, in effect, from a single set of plans. The 
third paper is on the suburban house—a struc- 
ture which, if left to the tender mercies and 
atrocious taste of the average builder, is gener- 
ally one which would best please the owner and 
his neighbors could it be knocked down by a 
cyclone or reduced to ashes. Then follows a 
long article on the country house—not only the 
house to be built, but the old one, ugly and in- 
convenient, which may be altered so as to make 
it a comfortable home. Small country places 
have a good and long chapter all to themselves, 
and the work concludes with a good paper on 
building and loan associations. It is a very 
large and handsome book for a small price ; had 
not most of the text and illustrations first ap- 
eared in a magazine, the selling price of the 
900k would have had to be several times greater. 
Most men who have builded in haste have re- 
pented at leisure, and all of them will tell per- 
sons intending to build that there is economy 
and unspeakable comfort for would-be home- 
makers in making acquaintance with books of 
this class. (Charles Scribner's Sons, New 


York.) 


ART Ovt-oF Doors: Hints on Good Taste 
in Gardening. By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensse- 
laer. This is a fit companion to “Homes in 
City and Country,” for it abounds in suggestions 
of utility and taste in the laying out of grounds 
large and small. It is not a handbook of gar- 
dening in general, for the buyer is supposed to 
know how to plant and cultivate, but it is full 
of criticism of some popular methods of making 
grounds unsightly at great expense, and it gives 
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the reader some of the elements of taste as to 
the arrangement of grass, shrubbery and flowers. 
Plants have become so cheap of late that there 
is no excuse for the old-fashioned habit of beg- 
ging “slips” from neighbors, until all the gar- 
dens on a street contain exactly the same things, 
blooming at exactly the same time, and without 
regard to variety of form, color or arrangement. 
The garden is not the only ground considered ; 
there are chapters on landscape effect in ceme- 
teries and on the selection and the care of trees. 
Taste is the keynote of the entire work, and it 
is so well and persistently dwelt upon that the 
reader can not help acquiring a fair stock of it, 
to his own benefit and that of his neighbors. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Tue Tuxepo Reciter. A Repository of 
Original and Selected Recitations and Readings, 
Contemporaneous and Otherwise. Compiled 
and Arranged by Frank McHale. All profes- 
sional elocutionists who read in public should 
be glad to see this book, for among the hundred 
or more selections are quite a number which 
seem not to have been on anyone’s programme 
as yet, and some of the contents, notably the 
opening poem, “A Tuxedo Romance,” by AI- 
bert Hardy, appear now in print for the first 
time. A thousand times—probably ten thou- 
sand times as numerous as the professionals, 
however, are the men and women who are fre- 
quently asked to “do something” in one or 
other of the scores of social and semi-public en- 
tertainments, where recitations are among the 
attractions offered. Such persons are weary of 


repeating, again and again, the few bits of prose 


or verse which they chance to know, and they 
have not time to search books for something 
else; all of these will find the “Tuxedo Re- 
citer” of great assistance, for the selections are 
good, short, most of them humorous or dramatic, 
and none are worse in tone than “’Ostler Joe.” 
The rarity with which the purchaser will en- 
counter “old favorites,’ that have been done to 
death, is quite cheering, for too many books of 
similar purpose seem to have been scissored 
from the school “ readers” of childhood’s weary 
hour. (Excelsior Publishing House, New 


York.) 


SoctaL StruGGLErRS. By Hjalmar Hjorth 
Boyesen. Anything that Professor Boyesen 
chances to write nowadays in the line of fiction 
is quite sure to contain the results of some close 
study of types of American character. “Social 
Strugglers” is such a story, and describes the 
efforts made by a rude but energetic western 
couple to “get into society” in New York after 
they had made a large fortune. They succeed- 
ed, and despite all their faults they fully de- 
served all they wanted, which, after all, was 
merely to belong to a social set which consisted 
almost entirely of men and women of no finer 
fibre than themselves—men and women who had 
come together on the common ground of re- 
spectability, wealth gotten recently, or three 
generations ago at farthest, and a suspicious re- 
serve toward people with more bzains than 
money. The feminine half of the author's 
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“Struggler’s” was a person of considerable 
shrewdness and tact, and conveys the impression 
that she was a distinct gain to the society she 
entered. Almost the only likeable characters 
in the story are the daughters of the ambitious 
couple, yet the reader’s sympathy is likely to be 
with the family, for, really, all that the various 
members wanted of society they were willing to 
ay for—pay the highest market price, too, and 
ye thankful beside. There is quite a lot of humor 
in some of the incidents and conversations, and 
some satire, but the book itself is not a satire 
but an honest bit of history, such as any observ- 
er may discover for himself in the metropolis if 
he will keep his eyes open. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York.) 


STORIETTES is the title of a new monthly 
periodical devoted entirely to original fiction, 
most of the stories being as short as the shortest 
which appear in the magazines. The first num- 
ber contains fifteen tales, some of which are by 
well-known writers, but the editor has the cour- 
age, from the first, to depend more upon quality 
than upon the prominence of his contributors, so 
some of the contributions are over signatures 
seldom seen in print. Brevity is a merit rather 
than a fault in fiction, but few American or 
English romancers have learned the secret of it; 
the new magazine will do literature a positive 
service if it discovers and encourages a class of 
writers who can make a good story in a couple 
of thousand words, which is the limit the editor 
has set. The initial number is certainly very 
good, and as the cost is to be but a dollar a year, 
Storiettes ought to be sure of a good circulation. 
(Storiettes Publishing Co., New York.) 


MADAME RosEty. By Mlle. V. Monniet. 
This tale should meet the approval of the class 
which believes that a woman should accept a 
“good offer” of marriage, no matter how many 
family miseries may await her. Mme. Rosély 
finds herself stepmother of two children, who 
are taught by their grandmother to hate their 
father’s new wife, and as the grandmother her- 
self is a sly old brute, the young wife finds her 
position uncomfortable in the extreme. She 
seems, however, to regard marriage merely as a 
matter of duty; her story, which is told wholly 
by letters, is that of a woman who has become a 
wife about as a servant accepts a situation, and 
she depends upon her religion to see her 
through, which it does, though not until a great 
many miseries have been inflicted upon her. 
(Cassell Publishing Company, New York.) 


ELEMENTARY Woopwork. By George H. 
Kilbon. This is a teacher’s manual of instruc- 
tion in the use of wood-working tools, and in- 
cludes sixteen lessons given to pupils in the 
senior grammar grade of the public schools at 
Springfield, Mass., where the author is Principal 
of Manual Training. The book is small and 
simple enough to be of use to any teacher who 
wishes to add manual training to the ordinary 
school curriculum, and there are so few books of 
the kind that each new one deserves special at- 
tention. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 
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there was one marriage, which soon ended in 
separation by mutual consent. To men and 
women who would know what Ruskin really did 
and attempted, with his undoubted abilities, his 
warm heart and his abundant means, these two 
volumes will be quite satisfactory. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


Tue Port AND THE Man. Recollections 
and Appreciations of James Russell Lowell. By 
Francis H. Underwood, L.L.D. An article 
written two years ago for the Contemporary Re- 
view by Mr. Underwood, is the basis of this 
small but admirable book. It would be hard to 
name anyone who could better write briefly, yet 
generally, of Lowell, for the author was well 
acquainted with his subject for many years and 
in full literary and social sympathy with him; 
he was projector and general editor of the At- 
lantic Monthly, of which serial Lowell was the 
first editor-in-chief, and he was closely associated 
with all of Lowell’s friends. To him, as to all 
others of the lamented poet’s acquaintances, 
Lowell was everything that man, poet and pa- 
triot should be, but hero-worship does not pre- 
vent Mr. Underwood studying Lowell closely 
and giving good reasons for the esteem in which 
he held him. That Lowell’s poetry, now held 
in high regard, was not popular from the first is 
explained by the following analysis and state- 
ment of its elements: “ First, truth towards God, 
his fellow-men, the world of nature and him- 
self. Second, Idealism, including eternity of 
being, the imminence of God in the soul, the 
supremacy of right, and the aspiration to a spir- 
itual existence, including a spiritual conception 
Third, brotherhood, in the 


of this present life. 
sense taught by Christ, and ignored in most 


Christian pulpits. Fourth, beauty for its own 
sake, but always arm in arm with strength, both 
ministering to mortal and immortal needs. 
Fifth, melody, when compatible with other in- 
dispensable qualities. It was an unattractive 
combination to the American readers of poetry 
forty years ago.” Pending the issue of two 
much larger works, known to be in course of 
preparation, Mr. Underwood’s little book should 
be gladly received and widely read, especially 
by the generation which only began to know 
of Lowell when the poet died. Of the two 
portraits, both very good, which accompany 
the volume, one was taken in middle life and 
the other at seventy years. (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. ) 


Venice. A historical sketeh of the Repub- 
lic. By Horatio F. Brown. The history of the 
long-lived little nation which now is part of the 
kingdom of Italy, has not before been so enter- 
tainingly and philosophically written as in this 
volume. From being the home of a few wretch- 
ed fugitives from the mainland, the islands of 
the Venetian lagoon became the best-guarded 
and widely-respected commercial nation in 
Europe, and so skilfully were its political affairs 
managed that every citizen was for the state— 
none for a party, nor even for himself. Except 
that suffrage was not universal, the Venetian 
republic wes as strong and its government as 
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impersonal as that of Switzerland now is, and 
the rule of rotation—rapid rotation, in office 
compelled every man of brains to take an intel- 
ligent interest in his country’s welfare. When 
after a dozen successful centuries, the nation fell, 
it was principally through the fault that ruined 
many other nations—the rage for annexing ter- 
ritory inhabited by men of alien speech and 
custom. The history of Venice, unlike that of 
any other land, is that of a people and not of 
royal houses or contending factions, and in this 
respect it richly deserves the attention of the 
citizens of the one great republic of modern 
times. (G.P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


HoMEs IN City AND CountRY. By Russell 
Sturgis, John W. Root, Bruce Price, Donald G. 
Mitchell, Samuel Parsons, Jr., and W. A. Linn. 
This is one of the few books which should be 
varefully read by anyone who intends to build a 
house for himself, for the why and wherefore of 
much that is desirable and should therefore 
seem necessary is discussed by men who have 
done so much good work in their respective 
specialties as to be listened to with confidence. 
There are many illustrations, most of them be- 
ing of the exteriors of tasteful houses; there are 
but few “plans,” except those used to illustrate 
the writers’ theories of house-designing. The 
first two of the six long essays which constitute 
the volume are on city houses, east and west—a 
subject which received so little attention until 
recent years that all city houses were construct- 
ed, in effect, from a single set of plans. The 
third paper is on the suburban house—a struc- 
ture which, if left to the tender mercies and 
atrocious taste of the average builder, is gener- 
ally one which would best please the owner and 
his neighbors could it be knocked down by a 
cyclone or reduced to ashes. Then follows a 
long article on the country house—not only the 
house to be built, but the old one, ugly and in- 
convenient, which may be altered so as to make 
it a comfortable home. Small country places 
have a good and long chapter all to themselves, 
and the work concludes with a good paper on 
building and loan associations. It is a very 
large and handsome book for a small price ; had 
not most of the text and illustrations first ap- 
peared in a magazine, the selling price of the 
book would have had to be several times greater. 
Most men who have builded in haste have re- 
pented at leisure, and all of them will tell per- 
sons intending to build that there is economy 
and unspeakable comfort for would-be home- 
makers in making acquaintance with books of 
this class. (Charles Scribner's Sons, New 


York.) 


ART Ovt-oF Doors: Hints on Good Taste 
in Gardening. By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensse- 
laer. This is a fit companion to “Homes in 
City and Country,” for it abounds in suggestions 
of utility and taste in the laying out of grounds 
large and small. It is not a handbook of gar- 
dening in general, for the buyer is supposed to 
know how to plant and cultivate, but it is full 
of criticism of some popular methods of making 
grounds unsightly at great expense, and it gives 
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the reader some of the elements of taste as to 
the arrangement of grass, shrubbery and flowers. 
Plants have become so cheap of late that there 
is no excuse for the old-fashioned habit of beg- 
ging “slips” from neighbors, until all the gar- 
dens on a street contain exactly the same things, 
blooming at exactly the same time, and without 
regard to variety of form, color or arrangement. 
The garden is not the only ground considered ; 
there are chapters on landscape effect in ceme- 
teries and on the selection and the care of trees. 
Taste is the keynote of the entire work, and it 
is so well and persistently dwelt upon that the 
reader can not help acquiring a fair stock of it, 
to his own benefit and that of his neighbors. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Tue Tuxepo Recitrer. <A Repository of 
Original and Selected Recitations and Readings, 
Contemporaneous and Otherwise. Compiled 
and Arranged by Frank McHale. All profes- 
sional elocutionists who read in public should 
be glad to see this book, for among the hundred 
or more selections are quite a number which 
seem not to have been on anyone’s programme 
as yet, and some of the contents, notably the 
opening poem, “A Tuxedo Romance,” by Al- 
bert Hardy, appear now in print for the first 
time. A thousand times—probably ten thou- 
sand times as numerous as the professionals, 
however, are the men and women who are fre- 
quently asked to “do something” in one or 
other of the scores of social and semi-public en- 
tertainments, where recitations are among the 
attractions offered. Such persons are weary of 


repeating, again and again, the few bits of prose 


or verse which they chance to know, and they 
have not time to search books for something 
else; all of these will find the “Tuxedo Re- 
citer” of great assistance, for the selections are 
good, short, most of them humorous or dramatic, 
and none are worse in tone than “’Ostler Joe.” 
The rarity with which the purchaser will en- 
counter “old favorites,” that have been done to 
death, is quite cheering, for too many books of 
similar purpose seem to have been scissored 
from the school “ readers” of childhood’s weary 
hour. (Excelsior Publishing House, New 
York.) 


SoctaL StruGGuiers. By Hjalmar Hjorth 
Boyesen. Anything that Professor Boyesen 
chances to write nowadays in the line of fiction 
is quite sure to contain the results of some close 
study of types of American character. “Social 
Strugglers” is such a story, and describes the 
efforts made by a rude but energetic western 
couple to “get into society” in New York after 
they had made a large fortune. They succeed- 
ed, and despite all their faults they fully de- 
served all they wanted, which, after all, was 
merely to belong to a social set which consisted 
almost entirely of men and women of no finer 
fibre than themselves—men and women who had 
come together on the common ground of re- 
spectability, wealth gotten recently, or three 
generations ago at farthest, and a suspicious re- 
serve toward people with more bzains than 
money. The feminine half of the author's 
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“Struggler’s” was a person of considerable 
shrewdness and tact, and conveys the impression 
that she was a distinct gain to the society she 
entered. Almost the only likeable characters 
in the story are the daughters of the ambitious 
— yet the reader’s sympathy is likely to be 
with the family, for, really, all that the various 
members wanted of society they were willing to 
pay for—pay the highest market price, too, and 

e thankful beside. There is quite a lot of humor 
in some of the incidents and conversations, and 
some satire, but the book itself is not a satire 
but an honest bit of history, such as any observ- 
er may discover for himself in the metropolis if 
he will keep his eyes open. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New Vork.) 


SToRIETTES is the title of a new monthly 
periodical devoted entirely to original fiction, 
most of the stories being as short as the shortest 
which appear in the magazines. The first num- 
ber contains fifteen tales, some of which are by 
well-known writers, but the editor has the cour- 
age, from the first, to depend more upon quality 
than upon the prominence of his contributors, so 
some of the contributions are over signatures 
seldom seen in print. Brevity is a merit rather 
than a fault in fiction, but few American or 
English romancers have learned the secret of it; 
the new magazine will do literature a positive 
service if it discovers and encourages a class of 
writers who can make a good story in a couple 
of thousand words, which is the limit the editor 
has set. The initial number is certainly very 
good, and as the cost is to be but a dollar a year, 
Storiettes ought to be sure of a good circulation. 
(Storiettes Publishing Co., New York.) 


MADAME RosEty. By Mile. V. Monniet. 
This tale should meet the approval of the class 
which believes that a woman should accept a 
“good offer” of marriage, no matter how many 
family miseries may await her. Mme. Rosély 
finds herself stepmother of two children, who 
are taught by their grandmother to hate their 
father’s new wife, and as the grandmother her- 
self is a sly old brute, the young wife finds her 
position uncomfortable in the extreme. She 
seems, however, to regard marriage merely as a 
matter of duty; her story, which is told wholly 
by letters, is that of a woman who has become a 
wife about as a servant accepts a situation, and 
she depends upon her religion to see her 
through, which it does, though not until a great 
many miseries have been inflicted upon her. 
(Cassell Publishing Company, New York.) 


ELEMENTARY Woopwork. By George H. 
Kilbon. This is a teacher’s manual of instruc- 
tion in the use of wood-working tools, and in- 
cludes sixteen lessons given to pupils in the 
senior grammar grade of the public schools at 
Springfield, Mass., where the author is Principal 
of Manual Training. The book is small and 
simple enough to be of use to any teacher who 
wishes to add manual training to the ordinary 
school curriculum, and there are so few books of 
the kind that each new one deserves special at- 
tention. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 
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Srorres From THE Rassis. By Abram S. 
Isaacs, Ph. D. As the Talmud of the Hebrews 
is practically an unknown book to any race but 
that for which it was written, Dr. Isaacs’ little vol- 
ume may easily claim the charm of novelty. It 
is more than something new, however, for most of 
the stories it contains are very good in themselves, 
and some of them appear to be the originals of 
several which have passed as the work of auth- 
ors comparatively modern. The author labors 
valiantly in his preface to disabuse people’s 
minds of the general impression that the tum 
in the olden time spent most of their time be- 
tween fighting and complaining ; certainly there 
is nothing dismal or pugnacious in the handful 
of tales he has put into English dress, and which 
deserve a hearty welcome from every family in 
which good stories are in demand. (Charles L. 
Webster & Co., New York.) 


THE Honor oF A HEART. FROM THE GER- 
MAN OF Vacano. By Mary J. Safford. A 
highly-exciting, melodramatic story of life in a 
German family which consisted of a couple of 
sharply-contrasting half-brothers, a cousin and 
a French governess, who leads a double life. 
There are a dozen or more subsidiary characters, 
most of whom are out of the usual line of novel- 
ists’ characters, and the tale ends with a murder 
which, though handsomely paid for, had not 
the victim that was intended. The character- 
sketching is the best part of the story, and the 
“honor” alluded to in the title is of the inex- 
plicable variety which is affected, for self-ap- 
peasing, by some men whose lives are the re- 
verse of honorable. The volume contains also 
a short, grim, strong Norwegian story by Ber 
Bergsee. (Robert Bonner’s Sons, New York.) 


PrincE HreERMANN, REGENT. This is a 
translation, by Belle M. Sherman, of Jules Le- 
maitre’s “Les Rois en 1900.” Christian X VI. 
absolute monarch of the suppositious kingdom 
of Alfaine, and his son Hermann, whom the old 
man makes regent, resemble respectively the 
late emperor of Germany and his son Frederick. 
The king is an honest absolutist, his son an 
honest sentimentalist, with a brotherly regard 
for the welfare of his subjects. The regent’s 
wife also is an absolutist, and between her and 
her husband there is no real affection, although 
both are faithful to their marriage vows. The 
regent has an extreme Platonic fondness for one 
of the maids-of-honor, who chances to be daugh- 
ter of a Russian nobleman who was sent to Sibe- 
ria for fraternizing with Nihilists. With two 
women dragging upon him from opposite direc- 
tions the regent’s lot is an unhappy one, and his 
miseries are increased by the fact that his only 
son is a puny infant, his only brother a con- 
scienceless profligate, and the only other possible 
successor to the throne, a nephew of the king, 
had left the country and desired to efface him- 
self as a member of the royal family. In the 
course of time a “demonstration” is made in 
front of the palace by some thousands of strik- 
ers; the regent follows absolutist precedents, his 
army kills a few hundred of the crowd and 
frightens the remainder away, the regent has a 
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stormy scene with his wife and then with his 
favorite, both he and his dissipated brother are 
killed one night, the regent’s wife herself be- 
comes regent, and when the story ends, inconse- 
quently, the puny infant seems doomed to wear 
the crown when he becomes a man, and to carry 
on the government in the old way until removed 
by death or revolution. England, according to 
the story, has already rid herself, by a peaceful 
revolt, of her royal family and has become a re- 
public. There is much serious study, in the 
course of the story, of the duties of governments 
and the governed, but the most cheering pass- 
ages are on the success with which the great 
American Republic is working out all sensible 
theories as tothe rights of man. It is a thought- 
ful yet vague story. (Cassell Publishing Co., 
New York.) 


A CATHEDRAL CouRTSHIP; and PENELOPE’s 
ENGLISH EXPERIENCE. By Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. Two of Mrs. Wiggin’s very clever 
sketches, in which the matter is of less conse- 
quence than the manner. There is a courtship 
in each story, and the girl in each is an inter- 
esting creature, although the two are enough 
alike to be sisters. Incidentally, there are a lot 
of entertaining sketches of English people and 
life in town and country, and there are none of 
the pert “digs” at our English cousins which 
have disfigured some otherwise entertaining 
stories of the same general class. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


THE SELtect Works OF BENJAMIN FRANK- 
LIN. Including His Autobiography. With 
Notes and a Portrait. By Epes Sargent. This 
book is old enough to appear new to anyone un- 
der middle age, for it first appeared exactly 
forty years ago. It contains a memoir of about 
a hundred pages, the famous “ Autobiography ” 
which everyone wishes had been completed, and 
more than two hundred pages of valuable selec- 
tions from Franklin’s political, scientific and 
general writings. There are other and larger 
works on Franklin, but to the multitude of read- 
ers, to whom time and money are too important 
to be largely expended upon any one book, this 
little volume will be found interesting and valu- 
able, for Franklin’s life is well worth studying 
by all young men, and by older ones whose lives 
are lacking in impulse and success, (Lee & 
Shepard, New York.) 


A JAPANESE Brive. By Naomi Tamura. 
This is not a romantic story, as the title would 
seem to imply, but a plain statement, and by 
one who knows, of the condition of woman in 
Japan. In recent years some highly romantic 
and sugary pages have been written about Jap- 
anese women, and the author of “ A Japanese 
Bride” nowhere implies that maidens and wives 
in his native country are less good and charm- 
ing than women elsewhere, but he does distinct- 
ly explain, in many ways, that to be a Japanese 
woman is generally to be an object of oppression 
and pity. No Asiatic people really respect 
women; the marriage tie in Japan binds very 
lightly—upon the man, and the proportion of 
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divorces to marriage is about one to three, the 
dissatisfaction of husband with wife being “suf- 
ficient cause.” Mr. Tamura, who is of good 
family and high education, has spent several 
years in the United States, and knows, there- 
foro, how to compare the social customs of his 
own people with those of this country ; he is not 
disloval to his race, and he makes much of the 
position in which a Japanese woman finds her- 
self in her declining years—provided she has re- 
tained the affection of her husband, for in 
Japan, as in China, affection for one’s ancestors, 
the living as well as the dead, amounts almost 
to worship. To be loved tenderly by sons and 
daughters is the desire of all good mothers, yet 
no American girl is likely to go to Japan in 
search of a husband after she has read “A Jap- 
anese Bride.” The book, which is quite small, 
is a good and desirable corrective of much non- 
sense which chance visitors to Japan have 
written. 


(Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


Miss MiscHiEF. By W. Heimburg. Trans- 
lated from the German by Mary Stuart Smith. 
Heimburg’s novels are always safe, but generally 
very quiet; this book is in one respect an ex- 
ception to the rule, for the heroine is an Italian 
girl who is taken to Germany, where everything 
is so unlike the earlier scenes of her life that she 
becomes somewhat rebellious and delightfully 
irrepressible. The contrast between Italian and 
German ways and nature is made much of, and 
as the girl herself is quite interesting a good 
story is the result. (Robert Bonner’s Sons, New 


York. ) 


His Lerrers. By Julien Gordon. More 
than a hundred love-letters constitute this vol- 
ume, and they are quite a torrid lot. The puta- 
tive writer appears to have been a fanciful 
creature with an unrestrained heart, a large 
vocabulary and an imperfect sense of the ridicu- 
lous, as well as a recklessness which overbore 
that sense of delicacy which self-respect should 
compel in any man who writes to women and 
professes affection. He seems to have been 
called to account occasionally, but not often 
enough for his own character’s needs, and his 
occasional attempts to analyse and define love 
show how uncertain and badly mixed his senti- 
ments were. Still, it is doubtful whether any 
man’s love-letters would bear well the test of 
type, or whether their writer wouldn’t make 
haste to burn them could he get them into his 
hands after he had learned the realities of hon- 
est love. (Cassell Publishing Company, New 


York.) 


IDEAL SuGGestion THRouGH MENTAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY. By Henry Wood. The au- 
thor calls this treatise “ A restorative system for 
home and private use, preceded by a study of 
the laws of mental healing.’ There is a sug- 
gestion of “faith cure” and similar isms in this 
statement, but there is little or no nonsense in 
the book. The author’s ideas are somewhat 
laboriously expressed, but in effect they are 
identical with the very old and practical theory 
that iteration, repetition, or whatever else can 
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keep a desired principle continually in mind 
will in time give that principle mastery over 
the individual. Some of the author’s methods 
are adaptations of those of classrooms and many 
Sunday schools, one being to keep a desired in- 
junction before the eye, in plain print, until it 
becomes indelibly transferred to the mind. The 
purpose of the book is entirely good, and the 
means of application are not difficult. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston.) 


DonaLtp Marcy. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. No reader of Miss Phelps’ earlier ro- 
mances will expect a tale such as “ Donald 
Marcy” becomes, for the character is a rattling 
young man at college, most of his associates are 
like unto him, and they have an immense deal 
of fun. The story is true enough to college life 
to seem the recollections of an individual stu- 
dent, which of course it is not, and the tone is 
as sympathetic as any college boy could desire. 
The scene seems to be no college in particular; 
there are hints of Harvard, suggestions of Yale, 
and not a little color which may be traced to the 
author’s native Andover, where the theological 
atmosphere does not prevent boys being as live- 
ly, interesting and exasperating as in any wicked 
city. Of course Donald falls in love, the girl 
being sister of a classmate, and so good that she 
makes the young man miserable with advice, for 
he is blessed with more money than brains, and 
with none too much conscience, but his sweet- 
heart reforms him before marriage. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


Tur VicToRIAN AGE OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By Mrs. Oliphant. This is just the 
book for the very large class that likes to read 
about literature but does not care to study deep- 
ly. It is not trivial, for the author has read 
widely and intelligently, but it is sketchy, and 
more appreciative than critical. Mrs. Oliphant’s 
tastes in literature are so catholic that she en- 
joys anything and everything, no matter how 
humble, which is good of its kind, so she 
pleasingly recalls to attention almost all of the 
minor English writers of the last fifty years as 
well as the intellectual giants in all departments, 
not omitting journalism, which has occupied 
the attention of some of the finest minds in Eng- 
land. Her comments upon the novelists of the 
period alluded to are fuller and better than can 
be found in any other book, for beside being an 
omniverous reader the author is entirely devoid 
of the mean jealousies to which most authors, 
like most other people, are subject. Indeed, it 
seems at times, that Mrs. Oliphant planned the 
work for the purpose of giving every ordinary 
writer “a fair show,” and so well has she done 
it that she does not accord more noted authors 
space commensurate with their a. 
The book is in two volumes. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York.) 


ELIZABETH: CHRISTIAN SCIENTIST. by 
Matt Crim. Miss Crim always writes well, but 
her new book will somewhat astonish the gen- 
eral run of readers, for some of the cures effected 
solely through the faith of the “doctor” will 
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stagger credulity. It is quite a relief, toward 
the end, to find one case for which Elizabeth 
could do nothing, and to learn that the patient 
was practically a glutton, for people of this class 
are the despair of practitioners who use medi- 
cines and surgical appliances. (Charles L. 
Webster & Co., New Pork.) 


THE BirtH AND DEVELOPMENT OF ORNA- 
MENT. By F. Edward Hulme, F.LS., F.S.A. 
A book which may be safely commended to any- 
one interested in the general subject, yet unable 
or reluctant to make his way through the great 
and sometimes vague treatises already published. 
{n asingle volume of about three ved sr pages 
Mr. Hulme, who has written several works on 
art, heraldry, symbolism, ete., traces the devel- 
opment of ornamentation through various lands 
and ages, and as he has no hobby to ride, he is 
instructive as well as interesting. He is broad- 
er and more sensible than some other writers 
who have printed much on the same subject, for 
he is not possessed to discover some secret or 
principle of design in everything ornamental of 
purpose, whether rude or elaborate; he draws a 
very distinct line between the two, both as to 
intent and execution, although necessarily he 
admits that much ornamentation is due to intel- 
ligent intention and system. In one respect the 
book is far superior to all others of its size and 
price ; it is handsomely and profusely illustrated, 
the pictures numbering nearly two hundred. It 
is a good book for the family table, where its 
illustrations may coax young people to read an 
occasional bit and gradually become interested 
in the general subject, and it would be entirely 
in place in the curriculum of an academy or 
high school, and particularly that of any of the 
associations for the encouragement of home 
study by adults, for, as already intimated, it is 
distinguished by brevity, comprehensiveness and 
sense. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


WITNEss THE DEED. By George Manville 
Fenn. No one can go to sleep over one of Mr. 
Fenn’s stories, for the author supplied incidents, 
generally unexpected, too, in more rapid succes- 
sion than any other living novelist; there are 
enough of them in “Witness the Deed” for 
half a dozen highly exciting and _ pictorial 
dramas. As in most other stories of the same 
kind, none of the characters would be specially 
desirable as personal acquaintances, but they are 
just what the plot requires, and they are kept 
at work and not allowed to lag, so the reader 
gets a great deal for his money. (Cassell Pub- 
lishing Company, New York.) 


ErrvscAN REMAINS IN PopuLaR TRADI- 
TION. By Charles Godfrey Leland. For bur- 
rowing in out-of-the-way places for lost or half- 
forgotten oddities, there is no American equal 
of Charles Godfrey Leland. He knows more 
about the gypsies than any other half dozen 
Americans combined, and perhaps it was while 
in search of additional gypsy-lore that he found 
himself among the most ignorant and supersti- 
tious peasantry of Europe—the Italians who in- 
habit the land known to the old Romans as 
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Etruria. This is a province which has been 
successfully skipped by civilization and modern 
influences; the church is there, but the people 

like most other barbarians, accept so much of 
any religion as pleases them; they appear to 
have retained a mass of traditions and supersti- 
tions of their ancestors, some of which can be 
traced much farther back than Etruria, and 
when the crops fail or the goats suddenly stop 
yielding milk, or anything else fails to be as it 
should, they resort to the fortune-teller rather 
than to the priest, and have more faith in in- 
cantations than in prayers. Mr. Leland, as all 
readers of his previous works know, needs but a 
hint of the existence of anything of this kind to 
give himself up to the subject for a while, so in 
his new work he presenis a mass of quite curious 
information, as well as some deductions which 
will set students to thinking, although they may 
not all be accepted in the end. The book asa 
whole is a valuable addition to the literature of 
superstition and also to that of folk-lore, and the 
author deserves high praise for his enthusiastic 
persistence in following his subject. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Op Kaskaskia. By Mary Hartwell Cath- 
erwood. The author of this tale is studying the 
romance of the period of French occupation of 
America as industriously as Parkman studied 
the history of the same time, and it is said that 
the most appreciative comments upon her ear- 
lier books came from Mr. Parkman himeelf, 
who with the head of a philosopher has a keen 
eye for dramatic and romantic possibilities. 
The new story is of a much later period than 
any other from the same pen, and it is also 
more ambitious, for in its pages there is contin- 
ual contrast of the new with the old—the Anglo- 
Saxon and the African jostle the French of 
high and low degree, although the descendants 
of the men who-founded the old French post of 
Kaskaskia—the capital of the new territory of 
Illinois, when the story opens, have lost none 
of their spirit and thrifty ways. At times it 
appears that the author has grasped more char- 
acters than she can manage in so little space; 
the book is a sketch rather than a novel, yet a 
sketch which should not be missed by anyone 
who enjoys picturesque scenes and likes to en- 
counter characters unlike those whom one meets 
as frequently in novels as in daily life. The 
author has a rare faculty for contrasting types of 
young women, and her men are always strong, 
which is more than can be said of the ruder be- 
ings in most fiction written by women. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Bosten.) 


By George H. Clark, 
Until Carlyle published his famous book, 
Cromwell was the best abused of all English- 
men; as to that, no man of any nationality, not 
excepting Nero, Napoleon or Judas Iscariot, has 
ever been the subject of so many volumes of 
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condemnation. Carlyle’s success, which was 
partly due to the exhuming of documents which 
had always been accessible, but for manifest rea- 
sons not often consulted, caused Cromwell to be 
studied anew, and no where more than in the 
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United States, where the great reformer’s pur- 

es and career appealed to the majority of 
thoughtful students of the reteneration of na- 
tions. Dr. Clark’s book owes much to Carlyle, 
but contains also some material which the ear- 
lier historian did not see; although the author 
makes no pretence to picturesque writing, and 
would probably declaim any intention to make 
a book which would compete in any way with 
(arlyle’s, he has made a history which deserves 
to be read, especially by Americans who have 
not yet become acquainted, through print, with 
far the greatest “commoner” whom England 
ever produced, and who was the leader of the 
men whose works and influence made the subse- 
quent Puritan domination of the American col- 
onies possible. (D. Lothrop Company, Boston.) 


THE Private LIFE OF THE GREAT Com- 
posERS. By John Frederick Rowbotham. 
Without pretending to be more than sketchy, 
this book gives quite distinct pictures of the 
great composers in the unprofessional scenes of 
their lives. Better still, it shows most of its 
subjects at their best, instead of making much of 
the alleged scandals which have occupied far 
too much attention of writers who have tried to 
make musical geniuses interesting personally. 
(Thomas Whittaker, New York.) 


LitrLE Miss MuFFet. By Rosa Nouchette 
Carey. The heroine of this amusing tale is one 
of the girls of whom the author makes a special- 
ty—a mischievous, good-hearted, thoughtless, 
high-spirited youngster, who makes much trou- 
ble of mind for everyone who is in any way re- 


sponsible for her, although there is nothing bad 


in her nature or inclinations. Perhaps she 
would not seem so dreadful were she not Eng- 
lish, and set in the midst of conventionalities 
which are centuries old, and to which it seems 
impossible for her to conform. Were she an 
American she wouldn’t seem unusual unless 
thrown among prim and narrow people ; but as 
it is she leads everyone about her a lively race, 
although she is quite as good as any of them, 
and compels everyone to love her. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


MERELY Mary Ann. By I. Zangwill. An 
English servant is the heroine of this tale, and 
she innocently makes a deal of bother for the 
susceptible youth of high degree who is fool 
enough to become so fond of her as to talk love 
to her. The story is told with the cleverness 
to be expected from the brilliant young man 
whose name is on the title-page, but it is a mere 
trifle as to length and it lacks attractive charac- 
ters. It contains, among the illustrations, a fine 
plate in colors which has no special reference to 
the story, and the cover, which is of heavy 
paper, is handsomely illuminated and embossed ; 
the publishers of the book are adepts at this 
manner of decoration. (Raphael Tuck & Sons, 
New York.) 


Satty Dows, And Other Stories. By Bret 
Harte. To many of the author’s admirers this 
will seem the best volume of short stories that 
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has come from Bret Harte’s pen since the first 
It has not the charm of novelty, like that won- 
derful mine of California tales, but it offers far 
more variety of scene, character and tone, and 
each of the several stories is thoroughly admir- 
able of its kind. The collection opens with a 
Southern story, of the war and reconstruction 
periods, and with hero and heroine as delightful 
as any schoolgirl could ask, although they don’t 
talk nonsense or let time run to waste after they 
meet each other the first time. Incidentally 
this tale contains a battle-scene which, although 
out of the author’s customary vein, is one of the 
finest bits of work on the book. The remaining 
numbers all have the old California atmosphere, 
although in no other respect alike. One of them, 
“The Transformation of Buckeye Camp,” has 
quite the old-time flavor, while another is the 
old, old story of a sentimental youug wife be- 
coming fond of a villain who also can be senti- 
mental, when he likes, and whose good looks 
hide his real character for a long time, although, 
as is quite unusual in such cases, the woman 
suddenly learns to respect and love her husband. 
This is a book to own, for any story in it may 
be re-read many times without interest flagging. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


THE Last Tenant. By B. L. Farjeon. A 
most improbable story which is capitally told, 
and with the air of probability which makes 
such tales interesting. There is a murder, ¢ 
haunted house, a spectre-cat, and a much-tor- 
mented investigator, all of whom are managed 
in the authors very able manner. (Cassell 
Publishing Co., New York.) 


FROEBEL’s Letrers. With Explanatory 
Notes and Additional Matter, by H. Heine- 
mann. Nothing so much talked of is so little 
understood as the kindergarten—a form of 
school of which Froebel was the father. In- 
deed, it is said, that Froebel himself was far 
apter at teaching than at explaining what he 
did, and his letters on the subject to Colonel 
Arnswald, once his pupil, and afterward his 
friend, are said by the editor of the book to be 
so involved in expression as to require para- 
phrasing to make them generally intelligible. 
In these letters Froebel details his thoughts 
about education, and the reflections which led, 
step by step, to the devising of his system of in- 
struction. The book is not long, and it will in- 
terest all thoughtful parer‘s and other earnest 
teachers of the young. (Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton.) 


UnperR Kine ConstantINneE. This little 
volume, whose author withholds his name, 
seems to be a new set of “Idyls of the King.” 
In lieu of preface is printed the following from 
Sir Thomas Malory’s “Mort d’Arthure,”— 
“When Sir Constantine, which was sir Cadors 
son of Cornewaile, was chosen King of Eng- 
land; and hee was a full noble knight, and 
worshipfully hee ruled this realm.” There are 
three poems, in blank verse, and named for 
their heroes—San Peur, Kathanal, and Christa- 
lan. San Peur is a Launcelot in war and love, 
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but not in guilt, and he saves the honor of his 
queen in ciréumstances to which Launcelot was 
unequal. Kathanal also loved the wife of his 
lord and friend, who returned his affection, but 
instead of yielding to temptation she sent her 
hero in search of the Holy Grail and through 
his strivings both were ennobled and saved. 
Christalan was a gallant youth who set out to 
win the honors of knighthood by brave deeds, 
but while aiding a knight who was being over- 
powered by numbers he received a blow which 
made him an invalid for life, although his long- 
ing for the royal accolade never left him. One 
day, half helpless though he was, he saved the 
life of the king by giving timely warning of a 
conspiracy, and received the coveted honor be- 
fore he died. These three tales are told in well 
chosen words and graceful measure, with some 
noble lines. (A. D. F. Randolph, New York.) 


WoMEN OF THE VALOIS Court is the latest 
book by the indefatigable Imbert De Saint- 
Amand, and a much-mixed lot he finds them. 
Like a loyal Frenchman and royalist, he gives 
each the benefit of the doubt—sometimes many 
doubts, but in spite of all he is obliged to tell 
some sad stories and make some shocking ad- 
missions concerning some of his characters and 
their associates. He introduces, in his own 
special and inimitable manner, Marguerite of 
Angouléme, and gracefully whitewashes the 


“Heptameron,” he makes a gallant fight for 
Catherine de Medici, whom he finds, really 
much better than most forceful royal women, 
— for that little sanguinary celebration of 
St. Bartholomew’s eve: Diana of Poictiers, 
Mary Stuart, of whom he naturally is a stron 
admirer, Marguerite of Valois, Jeanne d’ Albret, 
Elizabeth of Austria, and all other feminine roy. 
alties of the period whose marriages or claims 
were of any interest to France, and to each he 
gives as good a character as the most indulgent 
of their friends could desire. The book closes 
with the following comment on the use of such 
records: “’Tis the great, the sacred voice of 
history, which reduces the things of this world 
to their true proportions, which teaches us, by 
the spectacle of celebrated misfortunes, to en- 
dure the daily miseries of life, and which, by 
evoking the past, diffuses over the present a 
consoling and instructive charm.” Six portraits 
are scattered through the volume. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York.) 


A RippLe oF Luck. By Mary E. Stone. 
An amusing though somewhat muddled story of 
a literary partnership between a tramp and a 
ghost, by which the couple unload enough man- 
uscripts upon publishers to make countless 
presses groan, although neither of the joint au- 
thors have a particularly good time. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co., New York.) 
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THE SEARCH LIGHT. 


O entertain and to be entertained—these 
seem to be the ambitions of many of the 
American people. Perhaps it would be 

wrong to put them down as faults, but it 
might reach almost a misfortune. Too much 
entertainment may be quite as injurious as 
too little; and the nation that goes to either 
extreme is bound, sooner or later, to suffer. All 
work and no play will not only make Jack a 
dull boy, but it will make Tom, Dick or 
Harry, dull boys, and young men and old 
ones. By the same token too much en- 
tertainment may have its dangers. During this 
Columbian year the American people are having 
opportunities, such as perhaps were never of- 
fered them before, to show their ability as en- 
tertainers. Certainly we have shown ourselves 
very much at home in the entertainment of 
royal guests—something with which we have 
had very little experience in the past—and it 
would seem that we have covered ourselves with 
honors. And now as the New Yorker turns his 
attention toward Chicago he is no longer jealous 
—even though he may have been a trifle so at 
first—because the World’s Fair was not held in 
the metropolis. While interest may, centre in 
Chicago the tourist, royal or otherwise, whom 
we welcome to our shores, must see New York. 
Little out-of-the-way Boston is so far away from 
the general line of travel that it is forgotten, 
Philadelphia does not seem to arouse great in- 
terest, and San Francisco and the Pacific slope 
have attractions for those with time and means 
tomake the trip. New York can entertain all 
who come to its gates, and can do so gracefully. 
Many of our foreign visitors have come to our 
shores expecting to “do the country” in a few 
days, but they have been surprised when they 
learned how much we really had to show them. 
Sometimes the newness of everything here sur- 
prises the tourist from the old world; but the 
beauty of our larger cities and suburbs makes 
good our claim of pre-eminence. The art of en- 
tertaining has, in the past, been rather confined 
to sections of the United States. Perhaps the 
grace, elegance and courtliness of the foreign 
courts was nearest reached in the old days of 
Southern chivalry; but to-day one finds the 
open-handed hospitality not only in the South, 


but in many of the stately homes of the Hud- 
son, and throughout New York State. In some 
sections of the country it is the tendency to over 
entertain, and this is worse than no entertain- 
ment at all. 

And while the cities and larger centres of the 
country are attracting the attention and drawing 
to them so many people from other shores, it is 
a mistake to leave the quieter and more retired 
sections forgotten. Of course our visitors should 
see Newport, Bar Harbor, and later, beautiful 
Lonox—or “ Lenox the Beautiful ” as the Berk- 
shire resort has been termed by an enthusiast— 
but these can scarcely be called quiet or retired 
sections, during the summer months. Our pop- 
ular American resorts, whether they be in the 
mountains or at the shore, fairly bristle with life 
while the warm weather lasts. But at these re- 
sorts the student of American manners and cus- 
toms discovers a phase, or a series of phases of 
life and character unlike that with which he is 
likely to meet elsewhere. It may be the visitor 
at the resorts throws off all reserve and becomes 
himself—or possibly it is then that he assumes 
an entirely artificial réle, yet in whatever light 
he may be reflected the man whom you meet in 
the down-town counting room, or the up-town 
club is another being when you find him 
equipped for some popular American resort. 
Let us be generous enough to think it is when 
he is away from the cares of business and social 
surrounding in the city that he shows to the 
world his true self. To be natural one must be 
free, aud freedom may as often mean a release 
from social or business thraldom, as from prison 
bars and chains. It is not until the slave has 
been released from his dungeon that he fully 


appreciates his freedom. 


WE are now fairly launched into the summer 
and the question naturally arises, if it has not 
already been discussed and settled, where shall 
we pass the heated months? The crowded cities 
during the hottest weather is out of the ques- 
tion for those who are able financially, or 
through business reasons to leave them. The 
country, the shore, the mountains, all possess 
their various and especial charms for the tourist 
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and summer visitor, and if one can arrange it so 
he can combine the attractions of country, shore 
and mountains, so much better. If one seeks 
the social whirl of the fashionable and crowded 
resorts they may be easily reached, but it has 
grown to be the fashion of late to seek the more 
retired corners, and to make the summer vaca- 
tion literally a season of rest. Like the fashion- 
able summer resorts a trip to Europe may be a 
change from the regular round of social and 
business life as found in the cities; but there is 
only the change—the rest does not come. The 
round of gayeties, the parties, the balls, the recep- 
tions, the dining, driving, boating, climbing, 
and an hundred and one parties that are made 
up to pass the summer months at the so-called 
fashionable American resorts, are neither restful 
nor helpful to the tired man or woman who 
seeks rest and recreation from the busy social 
life passed during the winter season. Would it 
not be wiser to accept the word vacation in its 
fullest extent, and to lounge and loaf during the 
heated months, forgotten by our friends and our 
enemies, and to simply rest? 


RiGurt here, with the possibility of being ac- 
cused of having attempted to enter the domain 
of the fashion editor, we cannot resist the temp- 
tation of saying just a word about what would 
seem to be the proper dress for the summer out- 
ing. Many of the readers of GoprEy’s,—and 
they need not be so very old, either,—remember 
when attempts have been made to introduce 
bloomers as a part of woman’s dress. For seve- 
ral reasons this innovation has never been suc- 
cessful. It is not likely tobe. One of the best 
and most satisfactory reasons is that the costume 
is by no means attractive. The American wo- 
man, as a rule, looks to it that she is attractively 
and becomingly dressed. She does not always 
succeed in this, but we must at least give her 
credit for trying to look well, and for the most 
part succeeding. That is why the recent at- 
tempts among a small number of women to cause 
a revival in the very unbecoming bloomers, was 
not a success. Perhaps the men of the commu- 
nity are to some extent responsible for this. 
Every right-minded man should like to see his 
wife, or his sister, or his mother, or anothers 
wife, sister or mother as attractive and becom- 
ingly dressed as possible. This they can never 
be in the awkward and ill-fitting bloomer. Un- 
questionably the man of the household, if he 
think of it at all, would prefer that the women 
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wear the neat, trim, and always becoming walk- 
ing dress, because it is never in the way, and is al- 
ways cleanly and graceful. The trained skirt 
has its place, but it no more belongs in the 
crowded streets than does the bloomer in the 
queen’s drawing room. 


Ir is the tendency of the times to get away 
from America, and to be un-American, what- 
ever that may mean. Our foreign cousin comes 
to our shores, finds a good many things about 
us of which he doesn’t exactly approve, and im- 
mediately sets about “writing us up.” He is 
sometimes abusive,—often amusing. The _pri- 
vate journal of an English gentlewoman who 
visited our shores and remained here a year, 
fell under the rays of The Search Light the 
other day, and it was so clever that it ought to 
be printed. But it was not written for publica- 
tion, but entirely, to use a much abused phrase, 
as a guarantee of good faith. Good fellowship 
and kindly feeling sparkled from every line of 
the journal, yet there were bright and sharp bits 
of criticism, which too many of us might well 
take home with profit to ourselves. This Eng- 
lish critic of ours was not the first to notice the 
hardness and unsympathetic qualities of the 
American voice. She didn’t like it. It requires 
the soft skies and the softer atmospheres of the 
lands nearer the sun to produce the voices 
which our English friend missed. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne discovered this as long ago as 1853, 
when writing from Italy he said: 

“Tt is pleasant to feel at last that I am really 
away from America—a satisfaction that I never 
enjoyed as long as I stayed in Liverpool, where 
it seemed to me that the quintessence of nasal 
and hand-shaking Yankeedom was continually 
filtered and sublimated through my consulate, 
on the way outward and homeward. I first got 
acquainted with my own countrymen there. 
But here in Florence, and in the summer time, 
and in this secluded villa, I have escaped out of 
all my own tracks, and am really remote.” 


IT is easy enovgh to find what we may wish 
to designate as flaws and imperfections in others, 
but how many of us are willing, or will take 
gracefully the severe criticisms of others? It 
cuts and rankles and hurts when even our 
friends attempt to tell us our shortcomings, 
moral, mental or physical. Perhaps it is the 
last that hurts worst of all. Many a man had 
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rather be called a fool than a fright, and to be 
an Apollo or a Hercules is perhaps the desire of 
every man at some stage in his life. Next in its 
order comes the mental pride—agreeing' that all 
the world is possessed of more or less pride for 
self—and we have yet to see the man who does 
not like to be considered his neighbor’s mental 
superior. Unfortunately last comes the moral 
pride. How many men we meet in the busy 
fields of business and social life who had about 
as soon be considered a sinner as a saint? Then 
again there is the other who desires to be con- 
sidered a saint when he is not. Thus all sorts 
and conditions of men go to make up this busy 
world of ours, and we all of us shrink from see- 
ing ourselves as others see us. But it is scarcely 
the province of The Search Light to penetrate 
the faults of others; rather let it search out the 
good, the noble, and the true in the men and 
women everywhere. And this is not so hard, 
for there is good everywhere if we only look for 


it. We are living in an age of good-fellowship 
in spite of the fact that so much is said about 
the hard, grasping tendencies of the times. 
Money making and money getting is something 
necessary to the era, but the American people, 
as a people, think of far more than that. Some 
one may say, “Yes, after getting money the 
American people busy their brains as to how 
they shall keep it.” To some extent, yes. But 
in these uncertain financial times the keeping is 
oftentimes the hardest part of the whole busi- 
ness scheme. In more inslances than is gener- 
ally realized, the disposition toward giving 
money comes along with the money making. 
The philanthropist, whether in a large or a small 
way, whether he gives a dime or a million dollars 
to a deserving individual or to an organization, 
contributes just so much toward the happiness of 
the world. And after all human happiness, for 
the giver or the receiver, is more to be desired 
than all the wealth and glory of kings. , 























SENSE AND NONSENSE. 


A “TRANSIENT.” 


Ah, Sweetheart, you say that “ Love goes ;—” 
That is a cynical sentiment, dear ;— 

But if he must go . . . Then suppose 
We welcome him while he is here. 


Remember that Love is our guest! 
Shall we slight him or turn him away ? 
If we give him our choicest and best, 
Perhaps he will like us and stay / 
Harry RoMAINE. 


DOUBLE DEALING. 


She gave me a rose— 
Do you think that she missed it ? 
Why do you suppose 
She gave me a rose? 
Well, I know that she knows 
That I know that she kissed it. 
She gave me a rose— 
Do you think that she missed it ? 


M. W. 


LOVERS’ LOGIC. 


They were lovers, and lovers quarrel. 

They would scarcely be lovers if they did not. 

She had found thorns among the roses he had 
given her, and he had found clouds in the heav- 
enly blue of her eyes. 

“ What you think and say and are,” he said 
to her harshly, “are nothing to me.” 

She looked on him scornfully, but did not 
speak. 

Then a tear came, and somehow it fell upon 
his heart. 

He put out his hands to her and smiled. 

“They are nothing,” he said gently, “for 
nothing in this world, dear, is perfect.” 

After that, there was nothing to say and they 
said it for three hours. 


TWO WAYS. 


Jack: “Are you making any headway with 
the girl?” 
Tom: “Some; but it is offset by the footway 


of the old gentleman.” We sak. Ba 


THE POWER OF GOLD. 


“Say, will you take my heart?” I said, 

“Or will you have my hand, instead ? 
And if, perchance, I’m not too bold, 
Will you accept my lands and gold?” 


“ll not my heart and hand divide,” 
The little pouting maiden cried ; 
“But as to horses, gold and land, 
I’}] take them all—you understand!” 
A. B. 


THE WOMAN BEAUTIFUL. 


The King would choose a wife: ” 
The Heralds loud proclaim— 
Some woman beautiful !” 
Thus went the edict forth, 
And every woman came, 
For is there woman to confess 
That some degree of beauty is not hers? 
Above the great gate 
Sat the king; 
Below a beggar, blind, 
Asked alms of those who passed. 
All day they came. intent upon themselves; 
In gay attire, with smiles and nods, 
And beautiful in face and form. 
All day the King looked down, 
All day the beggar begged, 
And each unsatisfied. 
At evening came a girl, 
So poor in cash, 
So little lovely to the eye, 
That other women smiled. 
She saw the King, 
And blushing, 
Downward turned her eyes 
And saw the blind man 
Begging there. 
She stopped, and on his withered face 
She laid her tender hand, 
And spoke to him. 
How beautiful,” he said, 
And kissed her hand. 
The girl passed on, 
And when the sun had set 
The Heralds loud proclaimed : 
“The King hath found his queen,— 
A woman beautiful.” 
W. J. LAmprTon. 





tHE TYRANNY OF FASHION. 


ERIODICAL rebellions—as transi- 
tory as they are futile—against the 
whims and vagaries of Fashion, 

seem of late years to be quite in the es- 
tablished order of things; so frequently, 
indeed, do they oceur, that we have at 
last come to regard them as a natural 
and inevitable result of any radical 
change of style. As each successive sea- 
son is ushered in, bringing with it the 
usual train of novelties, we hear the same 
trite protests against feminine folly and 
extravagance; the same anathemas are 
hurled upon the devoted head of that 


despotic impersonality who, mockingly 
triumphant, yet sways her sceptre as 
autocratically as ever. 

The subject of feminine attire appears, 
indeed, to be always more or less under dis- 


cussion, Spite of the venomons diatribes 
directed against it, its hold on the public 
interest never slackens; au contraire, its 
importance has increased to such a degree 
that it now attracts almost as much atten- 
tion as the most vital political questions. 
Wherever woman’s influence is_ felt, 
woman’s dress is recognized as an all- 
powerful factor therein, and is criticised 
and commented upon accordingly. Even 
the publie press does not consider it un- 
worthy of notice, for most of our leading 
newspapers and periodicals now devote 
whole columns to the discussion of cur- 
rent fashions, omitting no detail, however 
trifling and apparently insignificant, that 
may commend itself to the notice of 
feminine readers. 

The threatened invasion of the crino- 
line has perhaps revealed more clearly 
than anything else could have done how 
widespread is the interest in matters per- 


taining to dress. On every hand it has 
been met by a storm of invectives that 
could seareely have been more bitter had 
the issues involved been of the gravest 
consequence to the entire nation. But 
the climax in the oppositional movement 
was surely reached when legislative meas- 
ures were taken in certain states to pre- 
vent the inroads of this luckless article 
of attire, thereby making its manufacture, 
use or possession an indictable offense. 

Though matters may be said to have 
reached a pretty pass indeed when, in 
these independent fin de si?c/e times, men 
decide what women shall or shall not 
wear, and when even the width of one’s 
skirts may be regulated by law, it cannot 
be denied that women have only them- 
selves to blame for such a state of attairs. 
So long as they meekly submit to every 
dictum of Fashion, however absurd it may 
be, so long will they be, held up to seorn 
and ridicule by their masculine mentors. 
Notwithstanding their progress in other 
matters, women are as conservative as 
ever in this, and it is a brave woman in- 
deed who dares to defy the tyrant Fash- 
ion, and to array herself according to the 
dictates of her own inner consciousness, 
even though they differ from the pre- 
scribed rules. 

It may be argued—and with perfect 
truth—that Fashion is one of the necessi- 
ties of civilized life. Were it not for the 
insatiable craving for novelty that is in- 
herent in human nature we might be 
forever content with one style of garment, 
without change or variety; but this 
would strike at the very root of mercan- 
tile interest, and would result eventually 
in utter financial ruin. In the law of 
social economics everything hinges upon 
everything else; not one infinitesimal 
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part of the great universal plan can be 
disturbed without throwing the entire 
mechanism out of gear; and thus is the 
question of dress inextricably bound up 
with the fortunes of al! cultivated races. 
Nations are born, live out their span of 
life, die and are forgotten; but Fashion 
still lives, reigning exultant and supreme 
amid the mutability of all things else. 
Inseparable from our existence, she has 
become a part of our very being; our 
wealth sustains her, our art idealizes her ; 
so she lives on, laughing defiance at Time 
and acknowledging none as her master. 

However, it is not Fashion herself that 
we rail against, but the slavish servility 
with which her decrees are obeyed. It 
is pitiful to realize how few women, com- 
paratively, comprehend the true inward- 
ness of the art of dress; to reflect how 
vast an amount of valuable time and 
material are continually being wasted in 
the production ofa vivified fashion plate— 
for such does the average woman become 
when she places herself unresistingly in 
the hands of her dressmaker. True, 
there are many women who, far above 
the average in point of culture and un- 
common sense, contrive to impart a dis- 
tinctive air of individuality to their at- 
tire; but there are fifty times as many 
more who take no thought whatever be- 
yond the fit and style of their gowns, 
ignoring the hundred and one minor de- 
tails—by far the most important, after 
all—which go to make up a really artistic 
ensem ble. 

To instruct the average woman in the 
fundamental principles of art in dregs, 
seems an almost hopeless task so long as 
she insists with such desperate perversity 
on arraying herself in a gown that takes 
her fancy, without studying for an instant 
its adaptability to the rest of her toilette. 
She selects a hat, for example, because it 
is chic, not because it suits her style and 
harmonizes with her costume; the inevi- 
table result being that every recognized 
anon of art is flagrantly transgressed 
and good taste violently outraged. 

It would appear that here is a field 
offering the widest scope to the true dress 
reformer. The ideal dress is not, to our 
mind, a sexless, bifurcated garment, ut- 
terly devoid of beauty and grace, but 
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something essentially feminine, designed 
for and adapted to the special require 
ments of the particular woman who wears 
it. The actual designing of a costume 
constitutes but one branch of the art of 
the art itself, which may be at- 
tained by any willing to be taught, con- 
sists simply in knowing just what to wear 
and how and when to wear it. 

It should be, we take it, the especial 
mission of a high-class fashion magazine 
to initiate its readers into the inner mys- 
teries of this exalted art; not merely by 
laying down certain rigid rules for the 
fashioning of garments, but by affording 
instruction in the laws that govern beauty 
of form and color as related to types of 
individuals, together with a correct ap- 
preciation of the inharmonious results 
consequent upon deliberate or accidental 
defiance of those laws. This, in effect, is 
the aim of GopEY’s MAGAZINE; to edu- 
cate the eye and cultivate the taste rather 
than to convey merely technical informa- 
tion—which is worse than useless when 
misapplied ; to accentuate the picturesque 
possibilities of sartorial art rather than to 
enter minutely into its details. Once 
this object is attained, glaring instances 
of inartistic dressing will be agreeably 
rare, and Fashion, hitherto uncontrolla- 
ble, will be practically under the control 
of every sensible woman. 

The plan is not nearly so impracticable 
as it may seem, for the time is surely 
coming—nay, is even now within meas- 
urable distance—when thoughtful women 
will decline to make themselves ludicrous 
by donning garments that are ugly or 
grotesque; and when they will find it 
possible to individualize their costumes 
even while keeping to the broad lines of 
the general mode, instead of following 
blindly, like sheep, in the lead of one per- 
son, irrespective of their own tastes and 
physical peculiarities. 


dress ; 





A Parisian novelty is the Léie Fuller 
fan, made of black gauze or China crépe, 
with a figure of the famous artiste, in her 
serpentine dance, painted in the centre. 
The fan is simply edged with black lace, 
and is mounted on sticks of black carved 
wood, picked out with silver spangles. 
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Figures Nos. 106 and 107. 
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For description see this page. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Frias. 106 and 107. In this illustra- 
tion are shown two charming designs from 
the Maison Pelletier-Vidal, in Paris. Fig. 
106 is made of shot mauve and rose silk 
crépon. The full skirt is bordered with 
a flounce of the fabric, while the short 
pointed corsage is cut square to display a 


shirred yoke of mousseline de soie. The 
puffed sleeve terminates at the elbow with 
a frill of black lace. Fig. 107 is com- 
posed of fine India silk, showing a ground 
of white striped with golden yellow. A 
narrow flounce decorates the otherwise 
plain skirt, while the waist is trimmed 
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with point d’Alencon lace. The short 


bouffant sleeves and folded ceinture are of 


black velvet. 
115. 

Fics 108 and 109 portray two season- 
able designs by Redfern. Fig. 108 is a 
boating costume, charmingly developed in 
white sail cloth combined with dark blue 
bengaline. <A flounce of the latter, sur- 
mounted by four rows of braid, orna- 
ments the hem of the skirt, while a nar- 
rower flounce, similarly finished, is placed 
slightly above the knees to attord a dou- 
ble skirt effect. The full round waist, 
which terminates in a folded belt of ben- 
galine, is opened at the neck in V shape 
to display a vest of bengaline and is fin- 
ished with a wide square collar, edged 
with a frill of bengaline and trimmed 
with braid. The sleeve fits closely at the 
wrist and has a full puffed oversleeve end- 
ing at the elbow in a bengaline frill. 
Fig. 109 shows an unique tennis gown 
made of fine blue serge. The plain full 


For illustration see page 


skirt is simply decorated with a row of 


gold braid, which defines the wide hem. 
The full blouse is of shot surah, effective- 
ly ornamented with dark blue ribbons. 


The special feature of the gown is the 
piquant toreador jacket, which is cut from 
the serge and trimmed with gold braid 


and embroidery. The sleeves 
surah, and are finished at the shoulders 
with deep puffs of serge. For illustra- 
tion see page 117. 

Fic. 110 presents a pretty demi-toilette 
foradébutante. It is made of white mud/ de 
soie over an under-dress @ rose silk taffeta. 
The three flounces forming the triple skirt 
are each decorated with an inserted row 
of lace, finished on either edge with sev- 
eral rows of white bébé ribbon. The full 
bodice meets the skirt beneath an artistic- 
ally arranged sash of white taffeta ribbon, 
while the décolletage is defined by 2 narrow 
frill of fine lace. The draped sleeves are 
surmounted by epaulettes of ribbon and 
lace. For illustration see page 119. 

Fic. 111. This dainty gown is made 
of fancy pale blue taffeta and is trimmed 
with black lace and satin ribbon. The 
round waist has a vest of lace enclosed by 
full folds of silk, and is finished with a 
draped 1830 collar. Straps of ribbon 
ending in small rosettes, arranged in an 


are of 
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original fashion, add not a little to the 
stylish appearance of the waist. The 
skirt is decorated with graduated rows of 
satin ribbon, while a_ flounce of lace 
placed around the knees simulates a dou- 
ble skirt. For this illustration see page 
121. 

ic. 112. The stylish afternoon gown 
here represented is made of shot silk taf: 
feta. The short round waist has a yoke 
and standing collar of fine jet embroidery 
outlined with a double berthe of lace, 
which is caught up in vandykes with 
rosettes of satin ribbon. The skirt trim- 
ming consists of two double flounces, 
which are finished to correspond with the 
herthe. A double puff forms the elbow 
sleeve, and is prettily ornamented with jet. 
For this illustration see page 123. 

Fic. 115. The quaint little gown here 
shown is made of white erépe de chine 
and trimmed with inch-wide golden-brown 
velvet ribbon. The skirt is plain and 
full; the waist is very short and is finished 
around the neck with a plaiting of the 
material, which is edged with the ribbon 
and forms a berthe and short sleeve. A 
large bow of the ribbon is arranged on 
each shoulder and forms a graceful finish 
to the dress. For illustration see page 124. 

Fic. 114. This dainty little dress is 
made of fine erépe de chine in a pale 
shade of rose. The round waist is arranged 
to fasten in the back, and is shirred both 
back and front, meeting the plain full 
skirt beneath a belt of velvet ribbon. 
Around the neck it is gathered into a 
narrow frill. The sleeves are very full, 
and are shirred several times between the 
wrist and elbow in order to correspond 
with the waist. For illustration see page 
125. 

Fic. 115. This pretty dress is com- 
posed of plain blue taffeta glacé, dotted 
with a small conventional figure. It is 
cut perfectly straight and is decorated 
around the hem with five straight rows of 
narrow blue ribbon. At the neck it is 
cut square, gathered into a narrow band, 
and finished with a turn-over frill of lace. 
A full double frill of the material forms 
a short sleeve. A sash of wider ribbon is 
brought under the arms from the front, 
and is tied in the centre of the back in a 
large bow with long ends. The dress is 
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Figures Nos. 108 and 109. 


worn over a guimpe, which is simply 


made of white India silk. For illustra- 
tion see page 125. 

Fic. 116 represents another pretty 
dress for a tiny girl, especially suitable 
for warm weather. It is simply modelled 
in white mull. The short Empire waist 
is cut square at the neck and trimmed 
with embroidered edging while one full 
puff constitutes the short sleeve. The 
skirt decoration consists of a wide hem 
and four rows of fancy stitching. The 
dress is illustrated on page 127. 


Tue latest fad in stationery is note 
paper of a tawny orange shade, known 


For 


description see page 116, 

as Indian gold, on which she who would 
be ultra-fashionable must write in green 
ink, securing her envelopes with green seal- 
ing wax. Excepting its novelty, which 
may render it acceptable to some, the 
fancy seems to have nothing to recommend 
it, and will probably be but short-lived. 


AMONG the many accessories of the 
boudoir table the paper knife is one of 
the most indispensable. A novel one is 
shown in an oblong of silver, the upper 
portion of which, constituting the handle, 
is exquisitely wrought in repoussé work, 
the design representing Venus with at- 
tendant cupids, embowered in rose gar- 
lands tied with true lover’s knots. 
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NOTES FROM THE FRENCH 
CAPITAL. 


New gowns and new bonnets seem to 
possess a magic charm for womankind 
everywhere, but it is /a belle Parisienne 
alone who esteems her chiffons as she does 
her religion, and it is always in Paris that 
one finds the most bewitching costumes 
and the daintiest confections in millinery. 
This season’s novelties certainly lack noth- 
ing in point of elegance, but they are quite 
as remarkable for their cost as for their 
beauty, for economy has neither part 
nor lot in the fashions of to-day. We 
are undeniably modish ; we are even pict- 
uresque; but we are not utilitarian, for 
no sooner have we accustomed ourselves 
to one style than we are compelled to 
thrust it aside for another. The days of 
renovation and re-modelling are past ; 
howsoever thrifty we be we can no longer 
“make over” our passé gowns so as to ren- 
der them wearable during successive sea- 
sons, for fashion demands that we shall 
change our attire in toto, and so complete- 
ly that the gown of to-day can under no 
circumstances be transformed into that of 
to-morrow. 

With the racing season in full swing 
all the leading modistes are busy with the 
creation of new and ravishing designs. 
One, a veritable triumph of art, is made 
of soft blue-gray silk taffeta, the godet 
skirt being trimmed with three bowi//onné 
flounces of black chiffon. The bodice, of 
gray satin covered with black tulle em- 
broidered all over with jet butterflies, is 
set into a folded belt of black satin, 
knotted on one side in a piquant bow. 
The sleeves made of the taffeta are very 
full at the shoulders and slope gracefully 
to the wrists, where they are opened to 
display close-fitting undersleeves of black 
chiffon. The costume is completed with 
a Marie Antoinette fichu of chiffon and 
lace, which is knotted carelessly at the 
waist and falls below in two long pointed 
ends. 

Another handsome gown, worn at a 
recent race meeting by a noted é/égante, 
was made of brocaded black silk grena- 
dine over an underdress of rich petunia 
satin. Back and front the corsage was 
finished with a pointed cape of ombré pe- 
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tunia velvet, which was decorated with 
an appliquéd design of jetted guipure and 
edged with a fringe of jet. The boiffant 
sleeves were of grenadine over satin and 
were trimmed with lace and jet. An odd 
little square chapeau, trimmed with black 
satin rosettes and ombré petunia tips, was 
worn with the costume, the accompanying 
parasol being of black satin, a-glitter with 
jet embroidery and spangles. 

Accordeon plaited blouses, which are 
equally appropriate for day or home 
evening wear, are among the most pleas- 
ing of the season’s novelties. On slender, 
graceful figures their effect is really charm- 
ing and even to stout women they are 
not unbecoming, provided the plaits are 
varefully manipulated. Of course these 
bodices, which develop well in almost 
any kind of soft and delicate material, 
are invariably made upon a close-fitting 
lining, and can only be successfully man- 
aged by a skillful dressmaker. The 
sleeves are usually accordeon plaited to 
the elbow, where they are caught into 
deep cuffs of embroidery and lace. 


Latest among the resuscitated fashions 
of the past is the frilled sleeve, which, one 


is really tempted to hope, may never be- 
come popular. Frills, which are very much 
in order just now, may be used in many 
ways with good effect, but these frilled 
sleeves are positively ugly. A dress re- 
cently made for a fashionable woman was 
literally covered with little frills, nine of 
them being arranged upon the skirt be- 
tween the waist and the hem, while the 
circular cape was frilled from the neck 
to its edge. Vraiment, the style is novel, 
but as it is rarely either pretty or becom- 
ing the wonder is that any woman should 
be willing to adopt it. 

The new voluminous skirt, which is 
now being generally adopted, is cut in an 
endless variety of ways. The very fullest 
do not measure more than seven yards 
around the hem, though a leading modiste 
recently produced one which was no less 
than nine yards in circumference. This, 
however, was but an experiment, and is 
not at all likely to find favor. One style 
of skirt is cut something like a circular 
cloak, the fullness being equally distrib- 
uted all around, while it fits closely about 
the hips. This skirt, which is invariably 
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Figure No, 110. For description see page 116. 


cut from material woven for the purpose, while the front hangs perfectly flat and 
has but one seam, usually in the back. straight. 

Another mode fits like a sheath almost to Although searcely so popular as the 
the knees, whence it widens sharply to the quaint old fashioned capes, coats are by 
feet, the fullness falling in large pipe- no means thrust entirely into the back- 
shaped plaits around the sides and back, ground. Even on summer evenings they 
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are frequently quite indispensable, especi- 
ally for seaside and country wear. An 
extremely smart one, made of black satin, 


is semi-fitting, and has a shoulder cape of 


lace depending from a square yoke of cut 
jet, above which is a high wired lace col- 
lar: The sleeves are of enormous size at 
the shoulders, and stand out straight in 
the approved mode, which tends to make 
the upper part of one’s body look ab- 
surdly out of proportion to the lower. 
Another stylish coat is cut somewhat 
after the style of the Russian blouse, 
but is infinitely more becoming. This 
also is modelled in black satin, and fits 
closely to the figure. The edges are 
everywhere finished with a trimming of 
fine jet, and the wide flaring collar is 
attached to a jet yoke. A full flounce 
of satin, reaching to the elbow, forms 
a large oversleeve, while the undersleeve 
is of black accordeon-plaited /isse and 
ends in a jet cuff. The waistband also 
is of jet and fastens in front with a large 
jet clasp. 


MODISH DRESS MATERIALS. 


ALTHOUGH it is somewhat late in the 
season to purchase summer gowns, the 
new materials which are still being intro- 
duced are of such remarkable beauty that 
they will prove well nigh irresistible to 
the woman who adores pretty things,— 
and what true woman does not? One 
cannot but wonder at the tireless ingenu- 
ity which can produce such a perennial 
stream of novelties, and yet hold some- 
thing in reserve for the exigencies of an- 
other season. 

Not a few of the new fabrics are posi- 
tively audacious in their brillianey,—so 
much so, indeed, that none but the most 
intrepid of womankind would care to 
venture abroad in them. The iridescent 
effects produced in some of the costliest 
specimens are nothing short of marvel- 
lous, while even the most ordinary shot 
or ombré materials are dreams of loveli- 
ness. In this era of vivid coloring we 
are surfeited with magnificence. If it be 
true that one extreme follows another, we 
ought in the natural order of things to 
return ere long to puritanical simplicity 
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of attire, and it therefore behoves us to 
make the most of the opportunities af. 
forded us. 

Loie Fuller’s eccentric dances are said 
to have inspired the wonderful rainbow 
color effects which are a distinctive fea- 
ture of all fashionable summer fabrics, 
Of the numberless novelties to which the 
artiste’s name has been given the Loie 
Fuller crépes are among the prettiest, 
though they cannot be recommended for 
their durability. These fragile fabrics 
are curiously fluted across the width, and 
as they come in all the newest and most 
delicate shades they are peculiarly appro- 
priate for evening wear. Gaze gaufirie 
is another diaphanous material which is 
extremely popular. It is similar in 
weave to the fluted crépes, and develops 
into the most charming of evening dresses. 

Double silk grenadines, than which 
nothing could be more lovely, are finding 
much favor with ultra-fashionable women. 
The weaving of these fabrics is in itself a 
striking novelty, a transparent back of 
one color being woven to a surface of shot 
grenadine, to which it is united at inter- 
vals with dots of one or other of the 
The changeant eftect 


colors employed. 
thus obtained is simply gorgeous, and a 
gown of this material, if skillfully man- 
aged, is regal enough for an empress. 
The popularity of erépon has increased 
rather than otherwise, and new varieties 


are still being shown. Those having a 
warp of silk and a weft of wool are among 
the prettiest, their only rivals being those 
woven entirely of silk. In nearly all the 
caméléon effect is observed. Ombré silk 
crépons are a striking novelty, and make 
ideal visiting gowns, though—like most 
other vivid color effects—they require the 
nicest discrimination and the most exqui- 
site skill on the part of the modiste. Mo- 
hair crépons are admired for country 
wear, owing, doubtless, to the fact that 
they are less liable to be injured by dust 
than the softer varieties; while cotton 
crépons, which in point of beauty almost 
rival those of silk, are immensely popular 
on account of their cheapness. 

As is usual at this season, fine challies 
are prominent among thin woollen goods. 
The new designs are extremely dainty and 
picturesque, among the most noticeable 
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being some quaint old chintz patterns, 
which have lately been revived in more 
than one fabric. Cheviot challies are 
quite a new departure ; these are suggest- 
‘ve both in name and appearance of a fine 
grade of cheviot, and are very desirable 
for summer travelling, being both cool 


the indistinct effect obtained in the new 
taffetas. 

For summer seaside or country wear 
linen gowns are now considered quite in- 
dispensable, and as they are dainty and 
cool, wash well and are suitable for an 
endless variety of purposes, no fashion- 


Figure No. 111. For description see page 116. 


and of light weight, while at the same 
time their colorings are subdued enough 
to be entirely serviceable. Other chal- 
lies and delaines, having light grounds, 
are scattered over with tiny dots or flor- 
ets, which seem to be preferred this year 
to more pretentious designs ; while not 
infrequently the pattern is woven with 


able wardrobe can be quite complete with- 
out them. Our English cousins employ 
linen very largely in the development of 
yachting costumes, and nothing could 
possibly be more attractive than a gown 
of blue linen with waistcoat and facings 
of white piqué ; while, if the proper qual- 
ity be selected, the strongest wind or the 
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dampest fog will scarcely affect its stiff 
ness. The tinted linens produced this 
year are especially striking, for they not 
only come in all the fashionable light and 
dark shades, but they make up exceed- 
ingly well in the new styles and always 
present a very smart appearance. 


NEW TRIMMINGS. 


Wiru the increasing amplitude of our 
skirts comes an ever-growing demand for 
trimming wherewith to adorn them. So 
long have the dressmakers been forced to 
keep in check their natural tendencies to 
excessive decoration that it is little won- 
der if they seize with avidity upon the 
opportunities now afforded them. Still, 
the character of the garnitures employed 
remains practically unchanged. Narrow 
flounces, rouleaux of silk or velvet, galons 
and embroideries—in which black and 
colored jet and sequins figure conspicu- 
ously—are still the most extensively 
used of all trimmings, their popularity 
being exceeded only by that of lace, 
which is the idol not of the moment only, 
but of the entire season. 

This exquisite fabric, whose filmy 
cloudiness is alike becoming to matron 
and maiden, is being lavishly used by all 
the leading modistes both in this country 
and in Europe for the decoration of all 
smart summer toilettes. By those who 
an afford it real lace will be worn; for 
their less fortunate sisters there are imita- 
tion laces whose beauty is almost equal 
to that of the real article. Among these 
may be numbered Point de Bruges, which 
is a remarkably rich lace of antique pat- 
tern, looking especially well when applied 
upon a foundation of brilliant hue. — Its 
color varies from cream to the darker 
shades of mastic and mordoré, which are 
now the most admired tints. Silk point 
de Géne in these deep tones is highly 


effective, having a rich and heavy ap-- 


pearance whic h is very imposing. The 
fancy for lighter laces seems to have been 
but a temporary one, and all the heavy 
varieties of fine quality have been re- 
stored to their old time favor. 

An appliqué of real lace upon satin 
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and kindred fabrics is one of the latest 
extravagances in skirt decoration. With 
the work « carefully carried out the effect 
is beautiful, but it can only be accom- 
plished successfully by those accustomed 
to the manipulation of laces. 

There is still a marked predilection for 
trimmings embroidered upon the garment 

—always an effective mode of dec ‘oration, 
and possessing an air of distinction which 
is rarely obtained in applied trimmings. 
The gored “ grandmother ” skirt, with its 
many seams, offers unlimited opportuni- 
ties for such garnitures, as it is quite en 
regle for each seam to be at least outlined 
with hand embroidery, in which the inevi- 
table spangles play quite an important 
part. In some instances the entire front 
of the gown is similarly ornamented, pro- 
ducing an effect which for richness and 
beauty is unequaled. In bridal gowns 
this mode is particularly effective, for 
nothing could be more stately and impos- 
ing than a large piece of embroidery car- 
ried out in silver or pearls upon heavy 
white satin. Pearl garnitures were never 
more fashionable than at the present mo- 
ment, and the epidemic of weddings, 
which seems to be always more or A 
, has 


prevalent at this season of the yea 
given a marked impetus to their manu- 
facture. 

As for jet, its wr is perennial. 
Perhaps it is because it is the only trim- 
ming which may be used indiscriminately 
and with perfect propriety upon morn- 


and outdoor gowns, looking 
Nothing bright- 
gown quite so 


ing, evening 
equally well upon all. 
ens up a last season’s 
effectually, and aiinnies it is worn its 
effect is universally good. Black spangles 
enter largely into the composition of all 
jet garnitures and are deservedly popu- 
lar, as they impart a welcome measure of 
brillianey to any all-black gown. 
Ribbons also are being “used to a re- 
markable extent, no bodice being consid- 
ered quite aw fait unless it boasts the regu- 
lation bow or bows. Wide ribbons are 
generally preferred to narrow ones, and 
the designs are unusually handsome and 
striking. Plaids are largely employed ; 
others are brocaded with trailing floral 
designs in natural tints; while again, 
others have stripes-of velvet running 
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their entire length. Narrow ribbons, THE STORMY WEATHER GOWN. 


brocaded @ la Pr ompadour, are extensively 

used for skirt decorations, when they are THE absolute necessity for a service- 
united at intervals by small buckles of able wet weather costume has probably, 
gold or other metal. Other ribbons, at some time or other, confronted every 
ombré across their entire width, have a woman compelled to be much out of doors 


- 
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Figure No. 112. For description see page 116. 


line of jet embroidery through the centre; whether she be a dweller in city or coun- 
in fact, there is no end to the beauty and try. None of the modes at present in 
variety of the designs newly introduced. _ vogue for ordinary wear are in the slight- 

The ribbon is enjoying a long popu- est degree suitable for wet or stormy 
larity, whether it appears as an article of weather,—as too many women have al- 
dress, a design for a frieze, or as a decora- ready proved to their cost. The long 
tion for the panels of a dainty boudoir. trailing skirts, collecting water and mud 
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at every step, the petticoats reaching to 
the ankles and flopping inconveniently 
about the feet, have been responsible ere 
now for numberless illnesses, all more or 
less serious and many resulting in death. 
Even the shorter skirts recently intro- 
duced are scarcely more sensible than the 
trains of a season or two ago, as, owing 
to the additional fullness, it would require 
at least halfa dozen pairs of hands to lift 
them out of harm’s way all the way 
around, while it is an utter impossibility 
to elevate them at all gracefully, since the 
stiff lining always be- 
trays itself in a most 
uncompromising 
fashion. 

A society which 
has lately been form- 
ed in England has for 
its sole object the in- 
troduction of short 
skirts for walking, 
whether in town or 
country. Among 
its rules is one 
which decrees 
that the walk- 
ing skirt shall be not 
less than five inches 
from the ground all 
around,—a_ sensible 
rule indeed if only 
women would be 
brave enough to 
adopt it. But, as 
might have been ex- 
pected, the scheme 
has encountered no 
end of opposition, 
and from the very 
individuals for whose benefit it has been 
projected. 

The greatest objection hitherto offered 
to the adoption of an abbreviated skirt 
has been its ungracefulness ; but surely it 
cannot, even in its worst phases, be 
uglier than a long limp gown, damp and 
bedraggled with much trailing in the mud 
of city streets, and elevated on one side 
in a huge ungainly bunch, displaying be- 
neath a pair of dirty and perhaps ill-fit- 
ting shoes, with something more than a 
glimpse of soiled petticoat into the bar- 
Male pedestrians, unhampered and 


Figure No. 113. 


vain. 


For description see page 116. 
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unrestricted, must derive not a little 
amusement from the spectacle of weary 
femininity, who, compelled to go hither or 
yon on rainy days, have to make their 
way along as best they can under the dis. 
advantages of long skirts which refuse to 
be held up under any conditions and flap 
around their limbs in the most provoking 
manner. Encumbered with many parcels 
and an umbrella, the most amiable wo- 
man in the world becomes demoralized, 
and is for the nonce transferred into a 
very ill tempered woman indeed. 

The most consery- 
ative among the op- 
ponents of the in- 
novation base their 
objections on the 
impropriety of short 
skirts, but as a matter 
of fact a skirt built 

P : : 
upon the lines laid 
down by the Short 
Skirt League can 
scarcely be said to be 
objectionably — short. 
A skirt five inches 
from the ground 
barely clears the in- 
step, and is certainly 
not short enough to 
escape occasional 
splashes of mud. 
Still, the immense 
advantages to health 
and temper gained 
by wearing it cannot 
be overestimated, for 
it is short enough to 
leave the hands un- 
encumbered, and will 
not have the aggravating habit of “dip- 
ping” in unexpected places, after the man- 
ner of the ordinary so-called short skirts. 

Unfortunately it is the fashion of the 
moment to ridicule the woman who ven- 
tures upon anything that approximates 
the unconventional and to stigmatize her 
as “strong-minded,’—an epithet whose 
sound is really much more unpleasant than 
its actual meaning. But surely the woman 
who is wise and rational enough to clothe 
herself on hygienic principles is rather an 
unsuitable target for the witticisms or ani- 
madvyersions of her fashion-ridden sisters. 
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London dressmakers have awakened to 
the need for reform in this direction, and 
have recently evolved some very charm- 
ing designs in walking gowns. ‘The ten- 
deney to masculinity, which has hitherto 
heen the most undesirable feature of the 
common-sense style, appears to have been 
entirely eliminated, and the newest cos- 
tumes built expressly for walking in 
stormy weather are quite as pretty as 
practical, and not in the least inappro- 
priate for city wear. All the most fash- 


Figure No. 114. For description see page 116. 


Figure No. 115, For description see page 116. 


ionable Englishwomen have one or more 

of these useful suits, and a trousseau which 

does not include a stormy weather gown is 
ather a rarity than otherwise. 

The fabric employed for such a costume 
should be something durable and un- 
shrinkable, such as serge or cheviot of 
good quality, while for its ornamenta- 
tion nothing is quite so smart as braid- 
ing. As to the method of making it, 
that would seem to be chiefly a matter of 
individual taste. The skirt, which should 
be left untrimmed, may be cut after any 
preferred mode, though a plain bell skirt 
or a kilted skirt develop most successfully. 
In all cases it should be lined throughout 
and stiffened slightly around the hem; 
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while in aetermining the length it should 
be remembered that it is apt to drop an 
inch or two in the back, and it should 
therefore be made slightly shorter there 
than in the front. <A close-fitting coat 
should form the upper portion of the cos- 
tume, and this may be fashioned as the 
fancy dictates. One pretty style, which 
will be found becoming to most figures, 
is turned back in front with wide revers, 
displaying a full vest of silk. Side 
pockets should invariably be inserted in 
the basque of the coat, for the better ac- 
commodation of the handkerchief, car- 
fare, ete. 

Of course, with such a costume as this 
one’s shoes need extra attention. It seems 
incredible that any woman of refinement 
should at any time disregard the appear- 
ance of these important items, but a 
glance at the pedal extremities of the 
women one meets on the streets will suf- 
fice to convince one that such is too fre- 
quently the case. A pair of well-fitting 
hoots extending high up the leg, or shoes 
supplemented with long cloth gaiters, wilt 
put a finishing touch to a costume that 
may be made charmingly piquant, besides 
offering an opportunity for the display of 
the shapely feet and ankles which seem 
to be the birthright of our winsome 
American girls. ARIADNE. 


DAINTY ADDENDA OF 
WOMAN’S DRESS. 


ARTIFICIAL flowers, so perfectly mod- 
eled as to be undistinguishable from real 


ones, will be quite a feature among the 
garnitures of summer evening gowns. A 
dainty adjunct to a débutante’s dress is a 
deep corselet of blue forget-me-nots, with 
long trails of the flowers drooping like : 
fringe over the front of the skirt. Other 
trimmings, composed of roses, violets or 
other blossoms, are made to encircle the 
décolleté bodice like a berthe, or serve as 
epaulettes for the short, puffed sleeves, 
forming quite a poetic finish to a pretty 
gown. 

There is something so offensively vul- 
gar about gloves of pronounced color that 
it seems almost ineredible that women 
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will encase their nands in violet cover- 
ings. That the craze for purple should 
die a speedy death were, indeed, “a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished,” if all 
one’s artistic instincts are thus to be 
ruthlessly trampled under foot. Surely 
the fact cannot be overlooked that a 
glaring glove invariably accentuates the 
size of the hand, and that none but sub- 
dued or neutral tints are in accordance 
with good taste. 

If the crinoline effect must be obtained, 
a good substitute for the formidable hoop- 
skirt is a petticoat which Parisian mod- 
istes call “la jupe pliante,” around the 
hem of which are inserted two strips of 
some specially manufactured material 
which is neither steel nor whalebone, but 
which unites the durability of the former 
with the pliability of the latter. The 
petticoat, which may be made of any 
silken fabric, is said to fulfill all the pur- 
poses of the crinoline without being in 
any way vulgar or aggressive. 

Silk and lisle thread hose have open- 
work lace fronts, and come in all the 
fashionable colors, some of the newest 
presenting an ombré effect which is more 
startling than pretty. Tan hose are 
sometimes powdered with pindots of pale 
blue, and darker shades of brown with 
white; while other novelties show a trel- 
lis pattern or a broken check in some 
color or colors contrasting well with the 
ground. But the prettiest of all are of 
black silk, strewn over with tiny single 
blooms of violets or forget-me-nots, em- 
broidered by hand in their natural tints. 

Especially useful concomitants to a 
seaside or country costume are satchels 
made of bright-colored cloth, upon which 
is worked a bold design in appliqué, out- 
lined with a double thread of gold. 
Large enough to hold one’s favorite vol- 
ume, as well as one’s pocketbook and 
handkerchief, and showing a striking 
patch of color against a plain dark gown, 
they should be widely appreciated and as 
widely used. 

The fan, always an important item in 
the fashionable woman’s toilette, has 
never been more en evidence than now. 
Its especial mission being to emphasize 
the motif of the costume, it needs to be 
chosen with the utmost discrimination, 
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may be as costly as one 
never be either outré or 
commonplace. Preferably it should be 
of fine ostrich feathers, but failing this, 
of lace or mousseline de soie, while the 
mounting should be of ivory, mother-of- 
pearl or carved wood. The exquisite 
rococo, Empire fans, intended especially 
for use with Empire toilettes, are vari- 
ously made of silk, gauze, or chicken 
skin, and are accurately copied from old 
designs. A dainty fan for a débutante is 
edzed with a row 
of single dahlias 
made of white 
mousseline de 
sole With golden 
hearts, and the 
petals are fleck- 
ed here and there 
with gold. The 
sticks are of 
white carved 
wood, daintily 
picked out with 


gold. 


and while it 
pleases, must 


NOVELTIES. 


Dartnty neck- 
lets of fine gold, 
such as were 
worn sixty years 
ago, are once 
more In vogue. 
Some of the most 
valued among 
them are effect- 
ively combined 
with enamel, and form a pretty finish to 
an evening toilette of the 1830 mode. 


Figure No. 116. 


A PRETTY bracelet, which would form 
an appropriate gift for a bride devoted to 
tennis, has a center formed of two crossed 
racquets in gold, with a pearl ball laid 
upon each, while on each side is a spray 
of gold leaves set with fine turquoises. 


THE long, slender portemonnaie of a 
few years since has reappeared in Paris, 
and is becoming very fashionable. It 
should be made of leather whose shade 


For description see page 117. 
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harmonizes with the costume, and daintily 
mounted in gold. The newest clasp takes 
the form of a bird with spread pinions, 
the design frequently covering the entire 
breadth of the purse. 


A PRETTY glove sachet, the founda- 
tion fabrie of which is yellow linen, is as 
remarkable for its simplicity as its dainti- 
ness. In the centre of the upper side the 
word “Gloves” is worked solidly in white 
filoselle, intertwined with sprays of blue 

forget-me-nots. 
The sachet is 
finished with a 
border of forget- 
me-nots and a 
frill of point 
d’Irlande lace. 


For the five 
o'clock tea table 
there is a fad for 
using antique 
silver tea cad- 
dies, such as 
were in use in 
England in the 
reign of George 
Il, and the 
woman who has 
been fortunate 
enough to ae- 
quire one of 
these curiosities 
in her European 
travels is now 
the most envied 
of her set. Other 
tea caddieswhich 
are quite as pret- 
ty are of delicate white china, hand- 
painted in the Louis Quinze style, and 
set in a deep mounting of pierced silver 
gilt, with a lid to correspond. 


ApMIRERs of Oriental jewelry will ap- 
preciate a set of dull gold filigree orna- 
ments, consisting of necklet, bracelet and 
brooch—which may be worn as a hairpin 
—all made in Damascus. The necklet is 
formed of a wide.band of filigree, divided 
in front into three narrow bands, from 
the lowest of which depends a fringe of 
golden balls. 
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AFTER long experience of the fluctua- 
tions of Fashion, which the initiated one 
looks for usually in the spring and autumn, 
it is agreeably surprising to find anything 
in the way of novelties at midsummer—a 
season of which Madame la Mode has no 


Figure 1. 


cognizance whatever. As the years pass 
on, however, the demands of the fashion- 
able public increase so perceptibly that 
the milliner’s ingenuity is taxed to the 
utmost in order to keep pace with the 
ceaseless clamoring for something that is 
not only new, but absolutely unique. 

Unfortunately, the results attending 
this enforced strain on the creative pow- 
ers are not always happy, for if the new 
designs have novelty to reeommend them 
it is too frequently their only merit, and 
is obtained at the expense of almost every 
other desirable feature. Beyond ques- 
tion, extravagance is the order of the 
day ; though just why we should be so 
eager to adopt the grotesque in preference 
to the becoming it is somewhat difficult 
to determine. 

Undoubtedly the trend of the mode— 
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as regards millinery, at least—is in the 
direction of elaboration, and it is there. 
fore with the greater pleasure that one 
finds something at once simple and pic- 
turesque. Such a hat is one of the Em- 
pire shape, made of cream Leghorn, 
which is trimmed with black and white 
ostrich tips secured with smart little black 
satin rosettes, the strings being likewise 
of black satin. Combinations of black 
and white are among the most pleasing 
fancies of the hour, and form a grateful 
change from some of the bolder color 
effects which signalize the current fashions, 
and which are already beginning to pall 
upon refined tastes. Nothing could be 
more distressing in’its general effect than 
an outré bonnet, which seems to be the 
usual choice of the woman to whom per- 
sonal beauty is an unknown quantity. 

Still, leaving the monstrosities entirely 
out of the question, the season has pro- 
duced novelties enough to satisfy the most 
exorbitant demands. One of the most 
delightful is a quaint Restoration bonnet 
having a very broad brim of the genuine 
spoon shape, and made of French chip in 
a light tone of beige. A wreath of ex- 
quisite Jacqueminot roses is laid beneath 
the brim, while the crown is trimmed with 
a trailing spray of leaves, with a bunch 
of roses and mignonette rising on the 
side.. The effect is remarkably pictur- 
esque, while there is nothing: about it 
that could offend the most fastidious taste. 

Again, some of the transparent lace 
hats, made over frames of silk wire so 
fine as to be almost invisible, are alto- 
gether charming. Roses or other summer 
blooms form their principal adornment, 
and are disposed in such a manner that 
they seem to nestle almost lovingly among 
the coquilles of accordeon-plaited lace. 
All-black hats, which are much affected 
by women of quiet tastes, are in almost 
every instance brightened by the addition 
of fine cut jet ornaments, than which 
which there is no richer or handsomer 
trimming. <A dainty garden hat is made 
of chip in a large flat shape, with a crown 
of cream and a brim of willow green, the 
trimming consisting simply of grasses tied 
with a large bow of green and white taf- 
feta ribbon. 

Among the most exclusive Parisian 
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novelties are bonnets made of dentelle 
crin—Anglic?, horsehair lace. One ele- 
gant chapeau, made of this unique ma- 
terial in a pretty shade of golden brown, 
is exquisitely trimmed with pansies and 
leaves, with a bouquet of La France roses 
arranged in front. The flowers are sim- 


ply perfect, as all French flowers are this 


season. 

The use of cork for bonnet trimmings 
js another remarkable innovation. It is 
prepared in such. a manner that it is per- 
fectly pliable, and may be twisted into 
bows or rouleaux without the slightest 
difficulty. Combined with gold or jet it 
forms a most effective trimming, and is 
not infrequently used by high-class mil- 
liners as a foundation for smart bonnets. 

A new sailor hat, whose effect is ex- 
tremely becoming, is of medium size and 


Figure 2. 
has a very shallow crown. It is trimmed 
with a torsade of black velvet tied in 
front in a large flat bow, which is secured 
with a steel buckle and two blackbirds’ 
wings, while underneath the brim in 


front is tucked a wreath of cowslips. 
Other sailor hats, intended for yachting 
and boating wear, are made of straw har- 
monizing in tone with the costume, and 


are trimmed simply with a band of satin 
ribbon tied in a piquant bow; others 
again have brims of straw and crowns of 
oilcloth, while the trimming consists some- 
times of velvet or ribbon and not infre- 
quently of flowers. The chapeaux chosen 
for illustration were selected from im- 
ported models in the stock of Cecil Church 
& Co. 

Fic. 1. This charming Leghorn cha- 
peau will be found especially becoming. 
The wide brim is rolled under in front in 
an entirely original fashion, and is caught 
up with a blush rosebud. The trimming 
consists of wired loops of fine Brussels 
net combined with blush roses and foliage. 

Fic. 2. A picturesque hat of fine 
French chip is shown in this illustration. 
The wide brim is fluted in a most attract- 
ive manner, and is surmounted by a large 
bouquet of La France roses, while a bow 
of broad white taffeta ribbon is disposed 
upon the crown. 
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Fra. 
black chip. Around the shallow crown 
is a torsade of willow green ribbon, while 


in the back is an artistic arrangement of 


Jacqueminot roses and black ostrich tips. 


Beneath the turned-up brim a cluster of 


roses is so disposed as to rest upon the 
coiftture. 


3 represents a becoming hat of 
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Many beautiful and showy jewels are 
shown in the form of lizards. They are 
designed for lace, searf and bonnet ‘pins, 
These ornaments are a decided novelty, 
being compcsed of gold or silver and 
encrusted with emeralds. Ruby or dia- 
mond eyes, as well as various colored 
enamel, are often introduced, and they 
come in several curious, fantastic shapes, 
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